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In our last number, we laid before the public some account of 
Alexander Knox,—his life, his habits, his peculiar turn of thought, 
his intimacy with Bishop Jebb, and his influence in the formation 
of that distinguished prelate as a theological writer and thinker, 
But we abstained, for the time, from any thing like a discussion 
of his opinions; and we did so, in anticipation of the volumes 
now before us. He, now, being dead, speaks for himself, in a 
manner much more distinct than could be expected in the form 
of a hasty and desultory correspondence. His speculations, 
now, assume a shape more definite and tangible than before, 
Letters, indeed, we have, among the contents of the present pub- 


lication; but letters, which, for the most part, have the character 


of Dissertations, with little or no admixture of the ordinary in- 
gredients of epistolary communication. It appears, indeed, that 
the “ Remains” are, themselves, to be considered as unfinished 

roductions. ‘They never received the last hand of the writer, 


ut, so far as we can judge, the most careful revision of them, - 


by the author himself, would have effected no material change in 
the exposition of his views. His propositions might, perhaps, 


have been, in some instances, more carefully limited, and his ex- - 


pressions, occasionally, more scrupulously weighed and mea- 
sured. But, on the whole, there is reason to believe, that the 
world is now, as to all essential particulars, in full ssion of 
the doctrines and opinions, which he was in the habit of incul- 
cating on the circle of disciples who hung upon his lips. 

In calling the attention of the public to this work, we must 
keep in mind that our limits are but scanty. Our brief and fu- 
gitive pages are wholly inadequate to the office of duly represent- 
ing, or discussing, the variety of original, and, (as it may be 
thought by some,) rather adventurous notions, which peopled the 
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mind of Alexander Knox. We must, accordingly, be satisfied 
with a selection of one or two of his more conspicuous pecu- 
liarities; among which, none are more remarkable than those to 
which we have already adverted in our notice of his correspond- 
ence with Bishop Jebb,—namely, his views on the subject of 
justification by faith, and his speculations relative to Divine 
Providence. 
And, here, perhaps we shall be pardoned if we pause, for a 
few moments, to offer—certainly with no captious or ungracioug: 
feeling—one general remark on the spirit and temper which often 
presides, somewhat too potentially, over the whole empire of 
divinity ;—a remark, which is by no means directed against this 
or that system, exclusively; but applicable, more or less, to 
almost every school of Christian theology, from the days of 
Apostolic simplicity, to the present hour. Our belief, then, is, 
that, in nearly all ages, thoughtful and contemplative men have 
been, frequently, much more eager and ambitious than could be 
desired, to analyse God's method of salvation; to submit the 
truth, which is to make them whole, to a process of dissection, 
and of microscopic examination. The Gospel,—Alexander Knox 
observes,—is “ medicine for the sick; and nourishment for the 
convalescent.” And the way, with simple and faithful men, has, 
for the most part, been, gratefully to accept the medicine and 
the nutriment; and, being persuaded that there is no poison 
lurking in the compound, they take the whole together, without 
much careful scrutiny as to the manner of operation by which it 
is to purify and strengthen the inward man. Not so the men_of 
meditation, and intelligence, and leisure. They must needs be 
looking, attentively and curiously, at the receipt, or the prescrip- 
tion; and they must become acquainted with the peculiar virtue of 
every ingredient; and they must anxiously speculate upon the 
effect which is to be wrought on the moral constitution, by 
this element, or by that. They must inquire how the beneficial 
qualities of the materials are to be heightened, and how their 
more doubtful tendencies are to be neutralized, by the combination 
into which they are brought. And it may be very gravely ques- 
tioned, whether all this busy, tampering, inquisitive sort of pro- 
pensity, has been uniformly favourable to the success of the pro- 
treatment? An earthly physician would be well-nigh 
worried out of his senses, if all his patients were of this descrip- 
tion. Fortunately, the great Physician of Souls is of more bong- 
suffering and indulgence. But still, it may be doubted whether 
even He may not be, sometimes, weary to hoor with the rashness 


and the impatience of them, who cannot endure the thought of 
remaining ignorant of any thing! 
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Now, we cannot help thinking that, among the “ consumma- 
tions devoutly to be wished,” may be numbered, the introduction 
of greater simplicity into our theological speculations; a dispo- 
sition to receive the kingdom of heaven more like little children; 
a willingness to believe and do as the Scriptures direct, in the full 
persuasion that our salvation will thus be wrought out, though we 
may not be able to discern, with entire precision, either how or why, 
Every one must recollect the saying of Bishop Butler,— How 
it is that the death of Christ has effected our redemption, there 
are not wanting persons who have attempted to explain, But 
“I do not find that the Bible has explained it.” Now we all 
know that Butler was no superficial or indolent inquirer! And, 
among the triumphs of his sagacity and his perseverance, may be 
reckoned his readiness to remain content with that amount of 
knowledge which Revelation has provided for us; his abstinence 
from all invasion of that inner sanctuary of truth, which may not 
be trodden by the foot of man, or, perhaps, of angels, Our pro- 
foundest and mightiest thinkers may, therefore, surely endure, 
without any sense of humiliation, a respectful recommendation 
to adopt the caution and the simplicity of this great man; and to 
carry with them the spirit of his saying into all their meditations 
and researches, If this had been uniformly done by the wise, 
and the scribes, and the disputers, many a waggon-load of pons 
derous divinity might have been spared; much weariness of flesh, 
much vexation of spirit, much acrimony of blood, much damage 
of Christian charity and peace, might have been happily pre- 
vented. In answer to the question, what is the work which the 
Redeemer has achieved for man, we should then have, probably, 
been content to learn, that, by the mystery of his incarnation and 
sacrifice, he has transferred man from a state of condemnation— 
(which is now his native condition)—into a state of trial. And, 
if it be inquired, how is man, in the present ruin of his moral 
faculties, to be “* supported in all the dangers, and carried through 
all the temptations” incident to this state,—the answer is full of 
blessedness. He who redeemed us from the curse which was 
our melancholy birth-right, has likewise promised to send 
us the Sovereign and Life-giving Spirit, to enlighten, and to com- 
. fort, and to strengthen us, and so to make the state of trial like- 
wise a state of grace. And, lastly, should it be demanded, what 
is the personal and practical use which each individual is to make 
of these momentous arty me the reply will surely rush into 
every mind which waiteth humbly upon the Lord;—namely— 
that we must gird ourselves up for the race, as if the prize were 
to be awarded solely to the speed of him that runneth, We 
must fight the good fight, as vigorously, as if the victory were to 
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be won only by the might of our own right hand. We must 
strive after perfection, as if perfection were a thing most certainly 
attainable by all; and yet, at the same time, we must watch, and 
pray, as if watchfulness and prayer were the whole duty and 
business of man. We must lift our eye to the hills, and strain 
after the help which cometh thence, as earnestly as if our own 
arms were withered, and our knees were palsy-stricken. We have, 
here, what may be thought, by some, a sort of moral paradox, 
But, even so, it is a paradox which, partially at least, has been 
familiar to mankind, in all ages of the world. ‘The maxim, that 
God will aid them who are willing to aid themselves, has, at all 
times, been as familiar as a household word, in the mouths of 
the children of this world; unless, indeed, they have madly cast 
off all belief in a moral and providential administration of it. 
And why should this proverb cease, that it be no longer used as a 
proverb among the children of light, the Israel of God? 'To 
them, of all others, this maxim is invested with all the force and 
authority of an oracle. It is a saying, wherein is wrapped up 
the whole life and virtue of their Christian hope. Paradox, or 
no paradox, it cannot be too often or too earnestly contended for; 
since it never can misguide or confound the simple and the con- 
trite ones; though it may, perhaps, supply abundant matter of 
doubtful ear ty to them that love the strife of words. It is 
a saying, which, if men had been content to receive it as little 
children, and constantly to keep before them, might, surely, have 
relieved us from the perils of a worse than Cretan labyrinth of 
controversies; a maze so utterly bewildering, that it might almost 
make us sigh for the guidance of some infallible authority on 
earth, to extricate us from the snares with which our footsteps 
are now encompassed and beset on every side. 

We shall be greatly misunderstood, if it be for a moment sus- 
pected that these retlections have been prompted by any thing so 
absurd, or so pernicious, as a desire to repress ‘the ardour of 
theological research, If, under the elder economy, the law of 
God was to be the subject of daily and nightly meditation to the 
righteous man, much more should the covenant established upon 
better promises call forth all the capacities and affections of the 
Christian, Our only object is to moderate the propensity to 
construct systems, and to institute schools, and to pry into ope- 
rations and agencies, which, for aught that we can tell, may be 
as much “ beyond the reaches of our rea as the vital principle 
of the animal fabric is beyond the reach of anatomical investiga- 
tion. It were, almost, to seek the living among the dead, if we 
should weary ourselves in an endeavour to detect the sovereign 
virtue, the celestial essence, of Christianity, by exploring the 
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elements of scholastic lore and wisdom,—(valuable as these may 
be, if judiciously resorted to)—and, all this while, to forget that 
our Lord himself has pointed out unto us a more excellent way, 
—even that we do the will of God, to the full extent of our com- 
prehension of it, in order to a perfect knowledge of the doctrine, 
whereby He will regenerate the world. 

But to proceed with Alexander Knox; and, first, with his 
peculiar notions on the subject of justification. They were, what 
at this day will probably be stigmatized as absolutely Popish. This, 
however, was an imputation which moved him not. He tells us,— 
and tells us very wisely, as well as courageously,—that ‘ he is 
“ not to be deterred from candidly examining the countenance of 
“a doctrine, by seeing its back marked with the terrible word 
“ Popery.” And he reminds us of the saying of Richard Baxter, 
— | have long learned to know that Satan can even use the 
“ names of Popery and Antichrist, against a truth.” Popish or 
not, however, he contends that his doctrine is strictly conformable 
to the teaching of the ancient fathers. And, believing himself to 
be strong in their strength, he almost, if not altogether, renounces 
what is often called the forensic, or judicial sense of the term 
justification, and confidently holds it to imply the communication, 
— of an inherent principle of righteousness into the soul 
of man. 

Now Popery is a name which, in matters of this sort, has 
quite as little terror for us, as it had for Alexander Knox. We 
think with him,—and with many other faithful Christians and 
patient inquirers,—that the spirit of ultra-Protestantism hath 
done much scathe in Christendom; and that, at this very day, we 
have quite as much to fear from it as even from Popery itself. 
Nay, more,—we apprehend that by a sort of violent reaction, it 
is driving many into the arms of Rome. Nevertheless, we must 
confess that the present is a question which we approach with 
feelings of very little satisfaction, It seems like opening, once 
more, the flood-gates of strife. The inquiry is one which, in 
times past, has produced interminable debate. “ Many and 
divers opinions,” says Antony Farindon, in the Preface to his 
Sermons, “ have been broached concerning the justification of a 
“sinner, among the canonists, and confessionists, and others. 
“ Osiander nameth twenty; and there are many more at. this 
“day. After 1600 years preaching upon it, we do not well 
“agree. And yet we might well agree, if we would take it as the 
“ Scripture has reached it forth, and not burden it with our own 
“ fancies and speculations. And what necessity is there to ask 
“ whether it c nsisteth of one or more acts, so 1 do assure myself’ 
“ that it is the greatest blessing that ever God let fall upon the 
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“ children of men; or, whether it be perfected in the pardoning 
“of sin, or by the imputation of perfect obedience, or by the 
“ active and passive obedience of Christ?—when it is plain that 
“ the act of justification is the act of the Judge, and this cannot 
“ so much concern us, as the benefit itself, which is the greatest 
“ that can be given,—I am sure, not so much as the duty which 
“ must fit us for the act !—My sheep hear my voice, saith Christ. 
“ They taste, but trouble not, the clear waters of life. It is 
“‘ enough for us to be justified. It is enough for us to be saved; 
“ which we may, by pressing forward in the way which is plain, 
“and not running out into mazes of labyrinths and disputes, 
* when we too often lose ourselves in our search, and dispute 
“ away our faith—talk of faith and the power of it, and be worse 
“ than infidels—of justification, and please ourselves in un- 
** righteousness—of Christ’s active obedience, and be, to every 
** good work, reprobate—of his passive obedience, and deny him 
* when we should suffer for him—of the inconsistency of faith and 
** good works in our justification, and set them at as great a dis- 
** tance in our life and conversation,—and, because they do not 
“help to justify us, think they have no concurrence at all in 
“ the work of our salvation.” 

With thoughts like these before us, it is not very wonderful 
that we should sit down, much against the grain, to a discussion 
of the doctrine of justification, To the single eye of faith, the 
waters, indeed, are clear enough. But, somehow or other, when 
they are intently gazed upon by an over-curious eye, a light 
cloudiness begins gradually to dim their transparency, till, at last, 
they lose, to all appearance, their limpidness and purity, and’ be- 
come positively turbid. Now this is a sight which we love not 
to look upon; and therefore would gladly escape the chance of 
encountering it. ‘The speculations of Knox, however, have 
compelled us to the adventure. And we have accordingly, 
(with as much belief m our own dispassionate impartiality as it 
may become human beings to entertain,) reviewed our own habi- 
tual persuasions relative to this important topic. We have also 
pored over commentators and critics, until our brain began to 
turn round. But, more especially, we have attentively re- 
perused the noble and masterly discourse of Barrow on Justifica- 
tion. And the result—we must honestly avow it—has been, that 
the notions of Alexander Knox appear to us at least partially 
erroneous. 

With regard to Barrow, it must be remembered that he was 
not aman likely to be deterred by the name of Popery, or by 
any other name, from a faithful and intrepid prosecution of 
truth. Neither was he one of those,-—(respecting whom Knox 
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professes to entertain so little hope,)— who are acquainted with 
“ St. Paul only through the interpreting medium of Luther, or of 
“ Calvin, or of Dr. Owen,” or of any of their school. The school 
of Barrow was guided by a very different spirit. It was the 
school of them who are the objects of Knox’s cordial admiration, 
~—the Latitudinarian Divines. Neither was Barrow among them 
who disregard the authority of the ancient doctors, as faithful 
witnesses and reporters of the sense of the primitive Church, We 
all know that his mind was a vast magazine of ecclesiastical and 
theological erudition; and that he held the early Christian writers 
in the deepest veneration, And yet Barrow does not scruple 
confidently to affirm, that “ God’s justifying doth, solely or 
“ chiefly, import bis acquitting us from guilt, condemnation, and 
‘‘ punishment, by free pardon and remission of our sins,—ac- 
‘counting us, and dealing with us, as just persons, upright and 
‘innocent in his esteem.” And he further declares that, “ to him 
“ who considers the drift of St. Paul’s discourse (to the Romans), 
“it will clearly appear, that justification,—imputing righteous- 
 ness—not imputing sin,—and remission of sin,—are the same 
“thing; otherwise, the Apostle’s discourse would not conclude 
“ any thing.” 

Of course, we are not here contending that the question is to 
be decided by the affirmation of Barrow, or by the bare authority 


of any name, however illustrious. ‘Thus much, however, we do- 


say—that we could desire nothing better, towards the settlement 
of the point, than to see this discourse of Barrow’s printed and 
bound up as an appendix to the volumes now before us. We 
earnestly and most respectfully recommend this suggestion to the 
attention of the editor. With all his admiration for the talents, and 
with all his affection for the memory of Knox, we are profoundly 
convinced that the victory of truth is:much nearer to his heart, 
than any other consideration. If, therefore, another edition of 
the Remains should be called for, let Barrow’s Sermon on Justi- 
fication be subjoined to it, aud forma part of it. The public 
will then have the whole case essentially before them. We can 
scarcely imagine that the issue could be doubtful. For ourselves, 
we can only say, that the arguments and statements of our mighty 
theologian appear to us to be absolutely irresistible, | 

This may possibly appear to the friends and disciples of Mr. 
Knox, a rather summary and indolent method of disposing of the 
question. But it is a method to which our limits positively com- 
pel us. A thorough examination of the whole subject, in all its 
bearings, would demand a treatise; as it has, indeed, already 
called forth treatises without number. But lest it should be 
imagined that we have altogether shrunk from an encounter with 
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Mr. Knox’s reasonings, we shall select for consideration such of 
them as appear to us most worthy of notice. 

According, then, to the views of Alexander Knox, if we rightly 
comprehend them—(of which we are by no means fully confident) 
—faith is the vital principle of Christian righteousness,—this prin- 
ciple can be infused into the soul by God alone,—and when it is 
infused, and not tll then, the man is made or constituted righteous 
in the sight of God,—or, in other words, he is justified. Further, 
when a man is thus effectively justified, he cannot be otherwise 
than justified by amputation. God cannot but honour and ap- 
prove his own work. In the creation, he said, Let there be light, 
and there was light ; and then, he saw that the light was good. So, 
in the work of redemption, God says to the chaos of our fallen 
nature, let there be light, and there is light—even the light of 
faith, the grand vitalizing principle. And when once this light is 
actually given, he pronounces the individual to be a child of light. 
In other words, he accounts him to be righteous. So that, accord- 
ing to this scheme, God justifies man, first, by making him 
righteous; and then again by pronouncing him to be righteous, 
when he is actually made so. And the whole of this process is 
— in the term justification. 

ow if Mr. Knox, or his school, should insist on calling by 
the name of justification, the result of that Divine influence by 
which the principle of righteousness is implanted in the soul,— 
if they should insist upon this—we should be very little disposed 
to quarrel with them about such an application of the term, if 
we were the only parties to the dispute with him. ‘To be sure, 
we might have our own opinion about this matter. We might be 
apt to fear that such a mode of speaking might introduce endless 
perplexity and confusion into this region of theology. But, 
nevertheless, we should be prepared to hazard, and to endure, much 
inconvenience, for the sake of peace. It so happens, however, 
that St. Paul is a party to the question. The point is, whether it 
ever entered the head of St. Paul, systematically, so to apply the 
term justification. We are strongly disposed to believe that it 
never did enter his head. But, for the full vindication of this 
belief, we really must be content to refer to the best and soundest 
treatises on the subject, and more especially to the Discourse of 
Barrow. 

We collect from various parts of Mr. Knox’s writings, that 
he finds it extremely difficult to imagine that God should ever 
declare any one to be righteous,—or account him to be righteous, 
—or deal with him as righteous,—save with reference to some 
moral quality inherent in that individual. Now, under favour, 
the question is, not what Mr. Knox finds himself able to imagine, 
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—not what any created intellect is able to conceive,—but what 
the Father of Spirits has been pleased to do and to reveal. And 
thus much is as certain as revelation can make it,—namely, that 
the Father of Spirits has been graciously pleased to ordain, and 
to prepare, a certain process, by which a depraved race might be 
restored to their capacity for eternal happiness ; and that, at one 
step of that process, the individual (no matter, for the present, either 
how or why,) is to be presented before God, cleansed of all guilt, 
absolved from all antecedent sin, provided with a full amnesty for 
the past, and, so far, disencumbered for the race that is set before 
him. That this is one stage of the proceeding is indisputable. 
And whether this stage be denoted by the term justification, or by 
any other phrase, is, of course, a matter, in itself, altogether unimport- 
ant. It can signify but little whether we say,— Blessed is the man 
whose sins are remitted—or, blessed is the man to whom the Lord 
will not impute sin,—or, blessed is the man whom God hath 
Justified? How or why it is that the remission or the justifica- 
tion has been effected by the one great and perfect sacrifice, is a 
thing, which the tongue of men or angels is unable to declare,— 
which it enters not into the heart of men or angels fitly to con- 
ceive. That it is effected, is out of all controversy with them who 
confess with their mouths and believe with their hearts, that 
Jesus is the Lord. And this being so, what;—we ask again,—can 
it matter, whether this part of the proceeding be designated by a 
phrase which imports that a man’s former transgressions shall not 
be placed to his account,—or, by a_phrase which denotes that he 
is accounted and dealt with as a person, up to that moment, in- 
nocent and righteous? What may be the precise sense in which 
St. Paul uses the words which we render by justify and justifica- 
tion, is of course a very proper and necessary subject for Biblical 
criticism. But, let that sense be what it may, it will still remain 
true, that when a man is admitted into covenant with God, he is 
absolved from past transgressions, and so far accounted righteous, 
If every syllable written by St. Paul had perished, this doctrine, 
at least, would have survived the wreck; for it is a doctrine 
which pervades the whole body of the Scriptures. So that, to 
any teacher whatever who should say, how can these things be? 
we might fitly reply in the words of our Lord,—Art thou a Mas- 
ter in Israel, and knowest not these things? 

It should here, however, be kept in mind, that (as we have 
already seen) the forensic, or reputative, sense of the term justi- 
fication, is not altogether repudiated by Mr. Knox. Indeed, it 
is impossible to imagine how it could be repudiated by any one 
who retained the XIth of our Articles in his system of theology ; 
the Article which says, “ We are accounted righteous before God, 
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“ only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by (or 
“ through) faith.” Mr. Knox allows that “ the supposed error 
“ of the Fathers” (the error imputed to them by Joseph Milner) 
‘‘ did not imply that justification contained in it no reputative 
“idea. ‘They could not read the New Testament without the 
“ conviction, that, (though in some instances, as Rom. vi. 7, 
“and Rey. xxii. 11, it may demand, strictly, a moral interpreta- 
“ tion;) yet, it very often, and for the greater part, implies what 
“ God, in his gracious reckoning, esteems us to be, as well as what, 
“by his Almighty energy, he makes us to be.” And, again, 
* The Church of England appears to me, without in any respect 
“ deviating from the line of the Fathers, to have, usefully and 
** scripturally, advanced onwards, by recognizing the reputative 
‘as well as the efficient part of justification; the approbation of 
“ the work wrought, as well as the operation which works it. I 
“ conceive what is said of justification, in the various parts of the 
“ New ‘Testament, cannot be adequately understood, if both 
“ notions are not kept in view. Nor, | should think, in almost 
“ any instance, can the term be rightly apprehended, if the one 
“ notion be not combined with the other.” ‘To all this we have 
only to say, that, if these notions are inseparably combined toge- 
ther in the word of God, let no man dare to put them asunder. 
We cannot, however, forbear to remark, that (even if this were 
so) there would be something most strange and unaccountable in 
the proceeding, which should fix upon the subordinate and 
secondary sense of a most important word, and make it promi- 
nent, as the subject of a distinct article, in a solemn and national 
confession of faith. In order to make our meaning clear, we will | 
resort to the illustration of Mr, Knox, above adverted to. Let 

us, then, suppose that the Ist Article, after affirming that there 
is one true and living God, the maker of all things, visible and 
invisible, had subjoined, that He had pronounced every thing that 
he had made to be very good; the latter assertion might, even in 
that position, have appeared almost superfluous, and somewhat 
out of place, in a collection of dogmatic propositions. But, how 
inexpressibly odd would it have looked, if, instead of this Article, 
or separately from it, another had been introduced, to the effect 
that all things, visible and invisible, were pronounced to be ver 

good, by the one true and living God, who is the maker of them! 
And, we may add, how profound would be our amazement, if we 
were told, that the very same expressions which signify God's 
approbation of his own perfect work, denote, in their primary 
sense, the act of creation itself! “ If,” says Dr. Hey, “ we are 
“‘ made righteous by the righteousness of Christ,” (or in any other 
way,) “ we may, or must, be accounted righteous: though it may 
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“ not be certain, conversely, that, if we are accounted righteous, we 
‘must be made so.”"* And we find it very difficult indeed to 
believe, that the framers of our Articles would have introduced 
into their compilation, as a distinct proposition, any thing so 
comparatively obscure and nugatory, as the naked assertion of our 
reputed righteousness, if they regarded it merely as the conse- 
quence of our imparted and inherent righteousness. It does 
appear to us, that, if their views had been coincident with those 
of Mr. Knox, they must have framed this Article differently. 
Had they been desirous of representing the whole mind of the 
spirit, as understood by Mr. Knox, they, surely, must have written 
somewhat to this effect: ‘ It is solely by the Divine grace and 
“ mercy, and through the merit of Christ, that we are either made 
righteous, or accounted to be righteous, in the sight of God.” 
This they have not done. That “ we are accounted righteous, 
“ &c.” is made by them a distinct, independent, and substantive 
assertion. It is not put forth in the form of a sequel, or a result, 
of something antecedently expressed, or clearly and fully under- 
stood. And our inference is, that the judicial and forensic sense 
of the word justification was, here, solely and exclusively in their 
thoughts. 

In reply to the objection,‘ that, to suppose justification to have 
“an efficient sense, as well as a reputative sense, is to confound | 
“ it with sanctification,” Mr. Knox observes, “ This is a wonder- 
fully common idea! But I apprehend that it rests on this pure. 
“‘ mistake,—that sanctification is a general term for all inherent 
‘‘ goodness wrought in us by the grace of Christ. On the con- 
“trary, L am persuaded it is a distinctive term for goodness 
‘“‘ srown into, or growing into, maturity. And I apprehend, that, 
‘‘ among all the preliminary knowledge necessary to the bene- 
“ ficial reading of the Scripture, none is more important than an 
= accurate idea of this distinction, aud of the weight attached t 
it. 

The manner in which Mr. Knox labours to establish his own 
distinction between justification and sanctification is as follows: 
—The division of virtue into two degrees, was an established 
theory among the Jews. According to their maxims, justitia 
proprie dicitur, in tis qua jure facimus: benignitas in tis qua 
preter jus: words which appear to us to imply little, if any thing, 
more than the distinction which we sometimes hear of, at the 
present day, between duties of perfect and imperfect obligation. 
But, then, we are told that this same distinction was recognized 
by St. Paul in Rom, v. 7, scarcely for a righteous man, (inip 
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Bixaiov), will one die: yet, peradventure, a good man, Tob 
&yahod), some would even dare to die. ‘e are, further, reminded 
that there is often found in Scripture a correlative classification 
of the bad. ‘ On the virtuous side, the lower degree is uni- 
formly dixaios (righteous), and the higher degree, either 
“‘ (good), or ayios (holy); while, on the opposite side we have 
“ (impious), and dwagrwAds (sinner), Pet. iv. 18, quoted 
“from Proverbs, xi. 31, Septuag.; and also in Ps, i. 1, Se 
“tuag. We have ddixos (unrighteous), and ‘gurdy (filthy), Revel. 
xxi. 11.” And, lastly, “ we have that remarkable distinction” 
(a distinction so remarkable, that, we apprehend, some of our 
readers will scarcely believe their eyes when they see it produced 
for the present purpose) between them ¢hat sleep in the night, 
and them that are drunken in the night!—(\ Thess. v. 7.) 
“ In two of the passages just referred to,” continues Mr. Knox, 
“ we have a luminous exhibition of the entire classification, first, 
“ in that beautiful sentence of the Sermon on the Mount,—For 
“ He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, (im 
“ ovnpots xal ayafous); and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust, (#4) Gixalous xa) and, secondly, in a part of the 
“ concluding speech of our Saviour in the Apocalypse: He that 
* is unjust let him be unjust still; and he that is filthy let him be 
“€ filthy still; and he that is righteous let him be righteous still ; 
“ and he that is holy let him be holy still.” “ These instances,” 
“says Mr. Knox, “ seem to me to settle the point, and to mark 
“ the true difference between justification and sanctification: and 
“ to imply, that, exactly as sanctification is the state of the holy, 
“so justification is the state of the righteous.”—(vol. 1. pp. 274, . 
275.) 

We know not what satisfaction these speculations will afford 
to our readers. ‘To us, we avow, they appear to contain nothing 
to shake our reliance on the doctrine usually received among 
Protestants, or to establish that which Mr. Knox would substitute 
for it: According to what is called the forensic scheme, when 
God receives us into covenant with himself, he mercifully esteems 
and reputes us just and blameless, as to the past. He also gra- 
ciously provides us with the means of advancing, from mere 
blamelessness, to a state of exalted moral excellence; and the 
whole of this latter process, throughout all its stages, may, with 
most unquestionable fitness, be denoted by the term sunctifica- 
tion, in reference to its end and aim; which end is, to make us a 
eres people, zealous of good works, and holy unto the Lord. 

n all this, we can see nothing which tends to confound the dis- 
tinctions, contended for by Mr. Knox, between the various grada- 
tions of moral and spiritual attainment. There must be reputed 
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righteousness, in order that we may be absolved from the punish- 
ment due to past transgression, and introduced into a state of 
reconciliation with God. And there must be a principle of 
righteousness infused, in order that we may, not only continue 
and abide in the goodness of God, but also go on towards holi- 
ness; so that our light may shine more and more unto the perfect 
day. And, although they may visit us hand in hand together, 
nothing can be more distinct, in their own nature, than the pardon- 
ing mercy and the sanctifying grace. Nothing can be more 
natural or fit than that they should be marked by distinct and 
appropriate terms. And nothing can well be more likely to pro- 
duce confusion than any attempt to disturb that appropriation. 
Inherent unrighteousness,” says Barrow, ‘‘ may be consequent of 
“ condemnation; and inherent righteousness may be connected 
with justification; but neither that nor this may formally sig- 
nify those qualities respectively. As the inherent 
“ ness consequent upon Adam’s sin, is not included in God's 
“ condemning ; so, neither is the inherent righteousness, proceed- 
“ing from our Saviour’s obedience, contained in God’s justifying 
men,” 

Besides, we cannot but think it a very unsafe proceeding, to 
build up a theory, or a scheme of doctrine, upon a foundation so 
loose and shifting as the nice and delicate distinctions of lan- 
guage. We have little doubt that a slight inspection of Lexicon 
or Concordance would speedily demonstrate the sandy nature of 
the ground upon which Mr, Knox has here so confidently reared 
his structure. For instance,—in Matth. xiii. 49, we are told that 
the angels shall sever the wicked from among the just, (movngods 
and twv Here the characters opposed to each 
other are the sovypol and the tixaso:; whereas, according to Mr, 
Knox’s scheme, the opposition should have been between the 
and the a&yaSol, or the In Heb. xii, 23, we find, 
among the company of heaven, the spirits of just men made 
perfect, (Bixcswy reredsimpévav); or, as it might be more correctly 
rendered, the spirits of the martyred just ones. And, the Just 
One (6 we know, is an ascribed: to the 
Saviour himself. But, without searching for further instances, 
we must observe, once for all, that Mr. ets fine imagination 
and subtle understanding were too apt to betray him into a very 
hazardous reliance upon these shadowy refinements. Of this we 
have the following notable instance (among several others), in 
his Letter on Justification. In speaking of Matth.v. 45, he 
says,— 

“ T cannot quit these two passages without observing how exquisitely, 
in the former, our Saviour adjusts each power of nature to each class of 
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characters. The sun to the higher class, the rain to the lower; as if 
the righteous, or justified, needed to be made grow; but the good, or 
the sanctified, were to be ripened and exhilarated. And might we not 
pursue the analogy with wonderful success? for, in nature, both these 
operations are from the sun; the light directly from his orb, the rain 
indirectly from his influence, in raising the vapour; and, correspondently, 
in the moral system, the word made flesh is full of grace and truth ; the 
first, (like the rain in the natural world,) to work as by a vegetative 
power; the second beaming directly, like rays from their source, and 
supplying illumination, invigoration, and perfection, to capable reci- 
pients, in proportion to their capacity —dylagoy dvrov¢ év 

‘* My observation on the latter passage is merely that the expressions 
which belong to the evil class strongly convey an active idea; while 
those which belong to the good class no less emplatically describe pas- 
siveness; as if to mark that man is the real author of his own woe, but 
that God only can be the author of his happiness.” —vol. i. pp. 275,276. 


Such are the visions which the heat of a powerful imagination 
could raise out of these beautiful but very simple words; the 
plain atid obvious import of which is purely to declare, that, in 
this present world, the ordinary bounties of Providence are indis- 
criminately distributed ! 

The pages of Mr. Knox abound in discussion relative, more 
especially, to the import of the word @ixaiocdv; which, as he 
maintains, like all other words which end in octvy, must signify 
an inherent moral principle, and never can signify any thing else. 
With regard to this, and to a multitude of other matters in these 
volumes, we must again refer to the commentators, and the cri- 
tics, and the lexicographers. From any school of criticism, which ~ 
assumes the uniform consistency and symmetry of language, we 
must appeal to the notorious varieties of peculiar and idiomatic 
usage. We must, further, protest against the practice of trying 
the phraseology of the New Testament by canons, which, if 
applicable at all, are applicable only to pure and classical Greek, 
All this our limits absolutely compel us to do in brief and general 
terms, without plunging into an almost bottomless pit of disqui- 
sition. We cannot, however, avoid noticing one fentamen of Mr. 
Knox, which shows, we think, that philology was not altogether 
his strongest point. He fancies that he perceives a broad dis- 
tinction between the words cagpordm and cwfpovcuds. The 
former, he contends, implies the principle of sobriety; the latter, 
the act of being sober! Now, nothing, we apprehend, can well be 
more certain than this,—that cwtpovieuds, if actively taken, must 
signify the discipline or training by which the mind is formed to 
sobriety, or moderation; and that, if passively taken, it must 
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signify the moral result of such discipline, and its effect upon the 
mind and character. And the difference between this result, and 
the state or quality indicated by cw¢poctvy, is so extremely faint, 
that, we must confess, it most severely tasks our obtuse percep- 
tions. 

We must, further, take the freedom of apprising the followers 
of Mr. Knox, that their master has fallen into another critical 
error, of no ordinary magnitude, in his reasonings on that thorny 
chapter, the fifth of St. Paul to the Romans. In expounding the 
18th and 19th verses, he observes that the general benefit ob- 
tained, once for all, is spoken of in the 18th verse. “ ‘The offence 
‘of one, or the one offence, involved ‘ all men’ in liability to 
‘condemnation. Even so (it is the Apostle’s own expression, 
“ and most plainly marks co-extensiveness of effect) the righteous- 
“ness of one, or the one righteousness, confers on ‘ all men’ at 
“ least a possibility of justification, All are asserted to be bene- 
“ fited; and less than a possibility of justification would not be 
“ a benefit.” He then adds, that “ the 19th verse states much 
more than liability in the one instance, or —— in the 
“ other. It describes, in both instances, an effect actually pro- 
“ duced; and it, accordingly, takes a more contracted circle. It 
“ was all men in the preceding verse. Itis here, many. As by, 
“or rather, through, one man’s disobedience, MANY were made 
sinners, so, through the obedience of one, shall MANY be made 
“ righteous.” Now, if Mr. Knox had, fortunately, consulted the 
tenth Sermon of Bentley, he would have seen that he was here 
supporting his exposition purely upon a defect in our Transla- 
tion of the New Testament. Bentley contends, (as it appears to 
us, irresistibly,) that, in this whole cliapter, rod tds should have 
been rendered the one, and oj moaaol, the many. “ The English 
reader,” he says, ‘* would then have seen, what several of the 
“ Fathers saw and testified, that of xoAAol, the many, in an anti- 
“ thesis to the one, are equivalent to wévres, all, inv. 123 and 
‘comprehend the whole multitude, the entire species of man- 
« kind, exclusive only of the one. So, again, v. 18 and 19, of the 
“ same chapter, our translators have repeated the same mistake ; 
‘‘ where, when the Apostle had said, that, as the offence of one 
“was upon all men (cls mavras avSpures), to condemnation, so, 
“the righteousness of one was upon all men, to justification : 
“ for, adds he, as by (r& ts) THE ONE MAN’S disobedience, (oi 
“ moAAol) THE MANY were made sinners, so, by the obedience 
“(7% bbs) of THE ONE, (of moAdol) THE MANY shall be made 
“ righteous. By this version the reader is admonished and 
“ guided to remark, that the many, inv. 19, are the same as 
wavrec, ali, in vy. 18. But our translators, when they render it, 
“ MANY were made sinners, and MANY shall be made righteous, 
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“ what do they less than lead and draw their unwary readers into 
“error?’* If this criticism be correct, (and we believe it is ge- 
nerally held to be indisputable,) the 19th verse does not ‘* mark 
a circle more contracted” than the 18th, but a circle of precisely 
the same circumference; and, consequently, whatever reasoning 
may be founded by Mr. Knox on the supposed difference of 
their dimensions, must, at once, fall to the ground. If, as Mr. 
Knox affirms, justification means the actual infusion of inherent 
righteousness, and nothing else, it is a blessing which belongs not 
merely to many, but to the many—to the mass and multitude of 
mankind—all of whom were (in some way or other) constituted sin- 
ners by the transgression of Adam, ‘This, of course, is a proposi- 
tion too monstrous to be maintained. Until, therefore, we have 
seen better reason to the contrary, we shall be content to believe, as 
our forefathers have believed before us, that the words “ shall be 
* made, or constituted righteous,” refer to the general absolution 
—the potential deliverance—the blessing of a release from the 
imputation of sin; in short, the remission which was obtained for 
all, without distinction of family, or tribe, or nation; and which 
is within the reach of all, if all would come to Christ, in faith and 
repentance, 

In further warrant for the “ contraction of the circle” marked 
out inv. 19, Mr. Knox maintains that the word dwagrwads is an 
epithet by no means applicable, indiscriminately, to all mankind. 
The term, he says, denotes “ a higher class of irreligious: men; 
* that is, such as are not only negatively, but positively, vicious, 
“ 'To say, therefore, that through the disobedience of one, many 
“were made sinners, is not to assert the universality, but to 
* prove the virulence of the original contagion; and, by implica- 
“ tion, to enhance the energy of that counter-influence which was 
“to introduce rectitude into the place of such full-grown pra- 
* vity.”—(vol, ii. p. 62). Now, we do honestly believe, that there 
scarcely ever was a much more baseless fancy than this. We 
are persuaded that, of all the terms used in Scripture to denote 
the moral imperfection of man, the word aagrwads is the most 
general and comprehensive. We will take the first instance that 
occurs to us. mer Jrom me, said Simon Peter, for I am a 
sinful’man, O Lord! comg apagrwards tus). Now, who ever 
imagined that Simon Peter was a noted example of “ full-grown 
“ pravity;” a conspicuous instance of the “ virulence of the ori- 
“ ginal contagion;” or that he himself was here expressing more 
than a general sense of unworthiness? But there is one passage 
in the New Testament which seems to us to set the matter at 


* Bentley’s Sermons, p. 332—334. Oxf. Ed. 1809. 
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rest; namely—Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, 
(duagrwaods), of whom J am the (1 Tim. i. 15). It will 
hardly be denied, we suppose, that this faithful saying has a 
general reference to sinners of every grade, and of every dye; and 
if so, it is difficult to see why the word duagrwdo) should have an 
import less comprehensive in this passage to the Romans, 

But we must now proceed to one very important considera- 
tion. How,—it may be asked,—how is it, that the notion of foren- 
sic justification was unknown to the early Fathers of the Church? 
How was it, that this notion, if ever it was prevalent, went down 
so soon? How was it, that the doctrine buried itself in the first 
century, or thereabouts, and was never unearthed again until the 
period of the Reformation? ‘That this was so, Mr. Knox feels 
bimself almost entitled to assume, on the authority of honest 
Joseph Milner. If any man could have found that doctrine in 
the Fathers, Joseph Milner, it might seem, would be the very 
man to find it: for it was the very thing which, of all others, he 
was most desirous to find. And yet, from the end of the first 
century of his Church History, to the period of the Reformation, 
he is eternally deploring the obscurity and confusion of the 
Fathers of the Church touching this precious tenet, now so gene- 
rally spoken of, as the Articulus stantis vel cadentis Ecclesia. 
“They commonly confounded justification,” he complains, 
“with sanctification; though, in substance, they held the true 
doctrine concerning it.” 

Now, it cannot possibly be disguised, that, in this particular, 
there is a stupendous difference between the physiognomy and 


_ complexion of the primitive theology, and that which imparts its 


most popular attractions to some considerable portion of our 
modern divinity. ‘The only question is, whether this difference of 
complexion indicates a radical difference of temperament and 
constitution. ‘This question is one of much interest and import- 
ance. It demands deep sagacity, great patience, and extensive 
research, We have neither space, nor time, nor ability, to do 
more than offer a few general, and we fear, (compared with the 
profoundness of the subject,) very superficial remarks. 

Ou sitting down to the consideration of this matter, we opened 
Suicer’s Thesaurus: and there, under the word Asxasctvy, we 
found an array of some eight or ten passages from the Fathers, 
produced in support of the notion that it (@sxasoovyy) implies the 
remission of sins, obtained by the merit of Christ’s righteousness, 
which righteousness is imputed to us, through faith. And we 
have not the smallest doubt that, with only a single exception, 
Alexander Knox would claim every one of these passages for his 
own cause! That single exception is from Ccumenius, on 
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Rom, iii.; and there, it cannot be demed, the forensic notion 
transpires. His words are: Asxasuodvn mapd dido- 
pin Bixaiwors, xal xai amadrrayy ray 
The righteousness of God;—that which 1s given! by 
God: or, the justification, and indemnity, and release from sm, 
which is from God.” It is true that Gicumenius lived as late 
as the tenth century. But then, his works are, chiefly, a com- 
pilation from certain of the earlier fathers. All the other pas- 
sages, however, which are cited by Suicer, are so far from being 
conclusive in favour of his own views, that they might, with 
nearly as much probability, be produced in support of the moral, 
or effective, sense of the word Aixaioovyy. 

Under the word Ajxaiéw, in Suicer, we find a similar ambiguity 
in the citations. Almost the only passage direct to the purpose 
—too direct to be explained away—is the first, which is from 
Justin, (Tryph.); tiv peravootvra amd ws 
xal “ God holds, or reputes, him, who 
repents of his sins, as if he were righteous, and without sin.” 
There is one passage, indeed, in Chrysostom, (merely referred to 
by Suicer,) which has a very forensic sound; though we are not 
sure that the school of Knox would consent to take it in the 
usual forensic sense. It is in Hom. xv. ad Rom. viii. 33, $4, 
Oris 6 rls 6 xaryyopdy; odx eles, Osis 6 agels TA 
GAN’, 6 pesifov jv, 6 Orav, yap, Tov vinagod 
Wiidos Cixnasov amogyvy, Cixasod Tivos 6 xaryyopay. 
© [t is God that justifieth; who is he that condemneth? _ He 
“ does not say, it is God who hath remitted our sins; but what 
“is much more, it is God who justifieth. Vor when the sentence 
“of the Judge declares a man just,—and the sentence, too, of 
“ such a Judge,—of what account is the accuser?” ‘To us, it 
appears that the declaration of the Judge is here introduced, 
merely as a public and authoritative proclamation of the sinner’s 
pardon and absolution. Knox might, possibly, contend that it 
was something more; namely, a proclamation that the man was 
morally righteous; and not merely reputatively righteous, by 
virtue of the pardon. 

These may serve as specimens of the indistinctness with which 
justification is often treated by the Greek fathers. Among the 
Latins, Augustine is not a whit better ;—Augustine, the favourite 
and the oracle of honest Joseph Milner! “He perpetually 
“ understands St. Paul's term to justi/y, of inherent righteousness, 
“as if it meant sanctification. Stull he knew what faith in|the 
“ Redeemer meant: and those parts of Scripture which speak 
* of forgiveness of sins, he understands, he feels, he loves., But 
“ St. Paul’s writings, concerning justification, he understands. not 
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“ sufficiently ; because the precise idea of that doctrine entered 
“not, formally, into his divinity.”* 

Now, here, we a pprehend, is, virtually, the explanation of the 
whole matter ; ‘‘ the idea did not enter, formally, i into his divimity,” 
Neither did it enter, formally, into the divinity of the early Chris- 
tian writers generally. But, (if persons who cannot pretend to have 
ransacked the Fathers for this express purpose, may be allowed 
to have any opinion at all about the matter), we ae little doubt 
that the doctrine will be found to be perpetually shining through 
the texture of their writings; though it may not appear there, in 
any distinct and definite shape. “ ? former times,” says Barrow, 
“ among the fathers and the schoolmen, there doth not appear to 
‘* have been any difference or debate about this question : because, 
“as it seems, men, having commonly the same apprehensions 
“about the matters to which the word is applicable, did not so 
“ much examine or regard the strict propriety of expression about 
“ them. Consenting - in things, they did not fall to cavil and 
“‘ contend about the exact meaning of words. They did, indeed, 
“consider distinctly no such point of doctrine as justification ; 
“ looking upon that word, as used, in Scripture, for the expression 
* of points more clearly ‘expressed in other terms. Wherefore, 
* they do not make much of the word, as some divines now do,”*+ 
That | this should be the case, will appear natural enough, when 
we further consider, “ that (as every man hath some phrases and 
“ particalar forms of speech, in which he delighteth so), this term 
“is somewhat peculiar to St. Paul; and is hardly, by the other 
‘* Apostles, applied to the matter which he expresseth thereby, 
“ They, usually, in their sermons and epistles, do speak the same 
“ thing (whatever it be) in other terms, more immediately ex- 
“ pressive of the matter.”{ It is not at all surprising, that men, 
who were writing chiefly with a view to the moral elevation of 
their people—whose main object was to lay before their followers 
the various and unspeakable riches of Christ—it is not wonderful 
that they should cast their language, not in the mould of the most 
controversial and argumentative of all the sacred writings, but 
rather in that of the more artless and popular of the apostolic 
discourses. They, accordingly, withhold not the counsel of God, 
in the remission of sins. But they seldom consider this gracious 
step in the dispensation of mercy, apart from that, which, in the 
counsels of God, is its appropriate sequel,—namely, the advance- 
ment of the soul towards a conformity with the image of his Son. 
That they confound together justification and sanctification, is, 
we think, too strong and sweeping an assertion. It in, probably, 
nearer the truth, to say, that they rarely thonght of the one as 

* Milner, vol. ii. p. 46%. Barrow, Serm. v. on Justification. 
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dissociated from the other, They felt strongly, that, to be justified, 
in the mere judicial sense, was but a small thing, uless it were 
promptly followed up by a progress towards the perfection of 
holiness. And, such being their feeling, it was to be expected 
that the very mention of justice, and righteousness, and justifica- 
tion, would give a voindetal impulse to their thoughts, and carry 
them away, beyond the mere forensic sense, to a contemplation of 
the righteousness which 1s inherent, and of the peace which 
passeth understanding. 

In this comparatively artless, untechnical state, theology is 
always apt to continue, until the days of controversy and warfare 
are come. But the trumpet must, then, no longer render an 
uncertain sound. Opinions must, then, be more regularly mar- 
shalled and arrayed. ‘This was precisely what took place when 
the Anan controversy brought out the doctrine of the Trinity, 
in its present form, And this, too, was precisely what took place 
at the Reformation, when the controversy with the Papists gave 
to the doctrine of justification its present shape and pressure. 
And tremendous was the embroilment, and the effervescence, with 
which the hitherto quiescent elements of this region of divinity 
began to re-combine themselves. Of this we may find a very 
remarkable and somewhat amusing instance, in the debates, at the 
Council of ‘Trent, relative to this article of justification. On the 
production of Luther’s propositions, the confusion of the holy 
fathers was unspeakable. By this time, the notions of justification 
and sanctification had got into such close entanglement with each 
other, that the separation of them was a work which had never, 
for a moment, entered their thoughts. In the discussions on 
original sin, they had the assistance of the schoolmen. But, here, 
the schoolmen well nigh deserted them. And prodigious was the 
toil they had to undergo, first in understanding the sense of the 
Lutheran propositions,—then, in finding out the difference be- 
tween those propositions and the doctrines of the schools,—and 
then, in discovering the grounds and reasons for that difference.* 
The strife of tongues was hot; and the debates were thorny, 
vexatious, and wearisome in the extreme. ‘The Protestants set 
their faces like a flint against the whole of the ancient Ecclesias- 
tical phraseology. ‘The Romanists revolted from all innovation 
of speech, as intolerable and heretical. ‘The interval between the 
parties was gradually widened by a fierce principle of repulsion : 
and the result is well known s—anathemas on the one side,—and, 
on the other, the cry, that justification by faith is the grand and , 
decisive test of the decay or stability of tine Church. 

Whether the conflict which then arose between Romanists and 

* Paul, Conc. Trent, ad an, 1556. 
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Protestants, concerning this point, will, (under. very mitigated 
circumstances), ever be renewed by Protestants among. them- 
selves,—is. more than we can venture to predict. | ‘That: the 
writings of Mr. Knox will occasion something more than-a mere 
rippling upon the surface of this comparatively stagnant question, 
appears to us far from improbable, In spite of the freedom with 
which we have dared to canvass certain of his opinions, we held 
it to be manifest that he was a man of no ordinary powers of 
mind, and of very extraordinary purity and elevation of character. 


‘The voice of such a man can scarcely fail to be heard throughout 


a considerable circuit. And, (as we remarked in our preceding 
Number), already there are symptoms of turbulent commotion, 
Dy pome, we have no doubt, that he is given up as no better than 
a Papist. By others, he is pitied, as one who walked in the be- 
wildering twilight, which glimmers in the debateable land, between 
the realms of darkness and light. For ourselves—we are sincerely 
conscious of our unfitness for the office of “ ransacking” him ; 
still more, for the office of pronouncing, with authority, on the 
soundness or unsoundness of his views. But, whatever may be 
our failure, we have, at least, one consolation,—a consolation 
suggested by Mr, Knox himself,—-namely, that all is precisely as it 
should be! He has declared, in these volumes, his conviction, 
“that no writer, on this earth, is more misunderstood, or mis- 
“ represented, than St. Paul :” but then he adds,“ I am, however, 
“ little Jess persuaded that the misconception has had its use, its 
‘ important use ; and that the correction of it, where it has pre- 
‘ vailed, would, at any other period than the present, have been 


_“ impracticable, if attempted, and pernicious if accomplished.”* 


And, if this be so, it may likewise be true, that, even when the 
day of illumination is at hand, the sudden and precipitate dissipa- 
tion of error, may justly be deprecated, as adverse to the steady 
advancement of the truth. Even our slowness of heart and 
apprehension, may, therefore, not be altogether without their 
value, Our stupidity and obtuseness may, perchance, do some 
little matter, in the way of sufflamination, to moderate the too 
impetuous course of this partial counter-revolution in divinity, 
We are, accordingly, prepared to listen, with entire resignation 
and composure, to the most searching examination of our own 
blunders, 

In the mean time, we are anxious to do ourselves the justice 
of declaring our full assent. to that, which, after all, is the grand 
practical result of Mr. Knox’s speculations, (whatever may be their 
critical or theoretical merit),—that is, the persuasion, that much,and 
serious eyilhas arisen, (from the forensic doctrine itself, Mri Knox 
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would say, but we are rather disposed to say) from the abuse and 
misapplication of the forensic doctrine. We have little doubt that 
the fee course of righteousness and godliness, in this present 
world, has, in many instances, been grievously and awfully retarded, 
by the habit of looking, too exclusively, to that which, once for 
all, the Saviour has done for us; and of thinking too little upon 
that, which he has graciously engaged to do within us. Beyond 
all question, it may be most dangerous for a Christian man to be 
perpetually looking backward and downward, upon the fearful 
depths from which the Economy of Redemption has raised us up ; 
and thus to avert his eyes from the glorious heights which still 
remain for us to scale. ‘They who climb, should always have their 
eyes upwards; else giddiness and faintness may seize upon them, 
while they are midway, as it were, between earth and heaven. 
And hence, they may, perchance, be tempted to “ some trick of 
desperation ;” and so cast themselves down again, and perish, 
Or, at the best, they may be content to cling, if possible, to the 
point which they have already reached, and secretly to throw 
away all desire for a more lofty station. And, in that case, their 
hfe may, possibly, be wasted in a base and unprofitable strife 
between presumption and terror. Sometimes, they may fancy 
that they have their nest among the stars; at other times, they 
may tremble, lest the deep below should be yawning to receive 
them. And, in the midst of this weary struggle, it will be well if 
they smk not gradually, and almost imperceptibly, down again, 
towards the “lower parts of the earth,” from which their flight 
commenced. Not so the man whose eyes are stedfastly fixed on 
things above. He it is that shall be borne up on eagle’s wings. 
The space beneath him he shall forget: and he shall fimd his 
pinions growing stronger, and his sight more pure and-keen, as he 
soars upwards towards the “ fount itself of celestial radiance.” 
These are the meditations in which the spirit of Alexander 
Knox finds the region most congenial with its powers. In the 
domain of verbal criticism, and laboured exposition, he goes not 
forth with any indications of superior force. But, when his 
thoughts are fixed upon the capacities of man redeemed, for a 
boundless career of perfection, then does his strength return unto 
him, like that of the mighty Nazarite ; and he rejoiceth, hke a 
giant, to run his course. ‘Then does he show how deeply he has 
drunk into the spirit of one, whom he cordially admires and vene- 
rates, and whom, doubtless, he would be proud to call his master. 
It is evident that the chief model, constantly before him, was to 
be found in the Select Discourses of that extraordinary man, John 
Smith: a work, unfortunately, far too little known; and the study 
of which might help to enrich the meagreness, and to vary the 
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monotony, of much of our more modern divinity. As few of,our 
readers are, probably, familiar with these admirable writings, we 
shall here insert a specimen or two of the manner.in which he 
handles those high matters, which formed so favourite au exercise 
for the mind of Alexander Knox: premising only, that the mind 
of Smith was deeply saturated with the noblest and purest, ele- 
ments of the Platonic wisdom; but that, nevertheless, he has nut 
been guilty of making Christianity Platonize; but, rather, has 
transmuted the best of Platonism into Christianity. In his chapter 
on “ Justification, and Acceptance with God,” Smith writes as 
follows :-— 

‘‘God’s justifying of sinners, in pardoning and remitting our 
‘‘ sins, Carries in it a necessary reference to the sanctification of 
“ their natures; without which, justification would rather be a 
“‘ slorious name, than a real Sines to the souls of men. Should 
“the Divine clemency stoop no lower to us, than a mere pardon 
‘of our sins, and an abstract justification, we should never rise 
“ out of the misery in which we lie. This is the signal benefit of 
‘* our free justification by the blood of Christ,—that God’s offence, 
“ justly conceived against us for our sins, (which would have been 
‘‘ an eternal bar and restraint to the efflux of his grace upon us), 
“ being taken off, the divine grace and bounty may freely flow 
“ forth uponus, The fountain of the divine grace and love is now 
“ unlocked and opened, which our sins had shut up: and now, 
“ the streams of holiness and true goodness, from thence, freely 
“ flow forth, into all the gasping souls that thirst after them, The 
“ warmth of the Sun of Divine Love, whenever it breaks through, 
“ and scatters the thick clouds of our iniquities, that had, formerly, 
“ separated between God aud us, it immediately breaks forth upon 
‘us, with healing in its wings. It exerciseth the mighty force of 
“its own light and heat upon our dark and benumbed souls ; 
‘‘ begetting in them a lively sense of God, and kindling into 
“ sparks of divine goodness within us. This love, when once at 
*‘ hath chased away the thick mist of our sins, it will be strong as 
death and potent as the grave. Many waters will not quench 
“* at, nor the floods drown at. If we shut not the windows of our 
‘souls against it, it will, at last, enlighten all those regions of 
“ darkness that are within us, and lead our souls to the hight of 
“ life, and blessedness, and immortality. God pardons men’s sins, 
“ out of an eternal design of destroying them: and, whenever the 
** sentence of deathis taken off froma sinner, tt is at the same time 
“ denounced against his sins. God does not bid us be warmed and 
* filled, and then deny us those necessaries which our starving and 
“ hungry souls call for. Christ having made peace through the 
** blood of the cross, the heavens shall be uo more as iron above 
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“us; bat we shall receive freely the vital dew of them; the 
‘‘ former and the latter rain im their seasons,—those influences 
‘* from above, which souls truly sensible of their own misery and 
imperfection, incessantly gasp after,—that righteousness of God, 
which drops from above, from the unsealed spring of free good- 
“« ness, which makes glad the city of God. ‘This 1s that free love 
and grace which the souls of good men so much triumph in. 
‘This is that justification which begets in them lively hopes of a 
happy immortality in the present anticipations, which spring 
“ forth from it, in this life. And all this is that which we have 

“called, sometimes ‘the righteousness of Christ,’ | sometimes 
‘the righteousness of God, and here, ¢ the righteousness which 
“+ §8..0f “faith. In heaven, it is a not-imputing of sin. In the 

“souls of men, it is a reconciliation of rebellious natures to 
a  brath and goodness. In heaven, it is the lifting up of the light 

‘ of God’s countenance upon us, which begets a gladsome enter- 
“ tainment in the souls of men, holy and dear reflections and 
" reciprocations of love; divine love to us, as it were by a natural 
s emanation, begetting a reflex love in us towards God, which, 
** hike that "Egws and ’Avriows spoken of by the ancients, live and 
thrive together.’’* 

These glorious sentences appear to us to contain nearly the 
whole life and spirit of Alexander Kuox’s Christian Philosophy. 
And yet, we should hardly affirm, that the writer of them saw, in 
Justification, something, formally and essentially, the same with 
sanctification in its earlier stages. Like the ancient Fathers, indeed, 
he never contemplates it as a solitary and barren thing. He never 
thinks of it separated and torn away from that, with which, in the 
Divine Counsels, it is indissolubly united and bound up. He 
never meditates on the exercise of God’s prerogative of mercy; in 
the pardon of sin, without likewise adoring the power of God 
unto Salvation from the dominion of sin. The plenary absolution 
is pronounced in heaven,—and the man is justified. But what is 
the justified man, but a creature, thenceforth consecrated to the 
service of the gracious Lord, who hath blotted out all record 
of his rebellion’ What is he, but a fugitive and a prodigal, taken 
back to the bosom of his father,—and, straightway, appareled in 
the best robe, and adorned with the most precious: ring, ‘and 
regaled with the plenty of his father’s house, and gladdened with 
the light, of his father’s countenance? And what had he 
encourage him when he said—‘‘ J well arise, and go unto my 
father?” And what had he to produce, when he went into his 
father’s presence? Certainly, not his obedience or his works ! 
He had nothing to produce, but his confident persuasion, that his 


* Sclect Disc. pp. 321—324, by John Smith, Ed, 16753. 
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father would welcome the repentant prodigal ;—and this was 
counted unto him for righteousness. Ny how brightly and dis- 
tinctly does the scheme of our redemption shine forth, when 
viewed by the light of this simple, but heart-stirring parable ! 
And how angelic is the refreshment which it ministers unto the 
soul, when it has been feeding upon husks, or famishing upon the 
scrapings and parings of the schools,* 

But, before we quit this subject, we cannot forbear to remark, . 
that there is one consideration which seems to have been too a 
lightly regarded by Mr. Knox,—perhaps, too lightly regarded by 7 
John Smith himself. John Smith, indeed, lived in the midst of a - 
crooked and fanatical generation, whose extravagance tended to . 
deprive the doctrine of justification of all form or comeliness,— | | 
to strip it of all beauty which should induce men to desire it. And en | 
his desire was, that the Truth of God should shake herself from . 


the dust, and put on her beautiful apparel. And, in the fulness great 
of his zeal for her vindication, he may, sometimes, have been ee. 2 
tempted to forget, that the songs of Zion must often be uttered a, i 
with a faultering voice, even by the faithful themselves, while yet  § 


they are sojourners in the land of the enemy and the oppressor. an: i 
But, assuredly, this ought to be religiously kept in mind by all who | a 
speak of the glories of Redemption. It should never be forgotten 

by those who handle this subject, that the progress in sanctification 

is uniformly accompanied by a great increase of moral and spiritual 

sensibility. ‘The eye of the unawakened man can look upon the 

foulest and most engramed pollutions, with far less disturbance than 

the heaven-born soul endures from-the sight of the faintest spot 
which can sully or infect its purity. The daily sins, and negli- [ 
gences, and ignorances—* the infirmities inseparable from our 
mortal nature” —the failings, which extort the cry, who can tell how 
oft he offendeth—the transient victories of the flesh over the spirit 
—all these, we know, will, at times, pierce like a sword through the : e 
sout that hath been once enlightened, and hath been made partaker a a 
of the Holy Ghost, and hath tasted the good word of God, and 

the power of the world to come. And who, then, can wonder that, 

when the spirit is in heaviness through manifold temptations, it 

should fall back upon the consolation afforded by the remem- 

brance of God’s pardoning mercy, and justifying grace? Can it be i 

charitable or righteous to infer (as Mr. Knox appears sometimes 7 
to infer) that they, whose thoughts recur sometimes to the manna | 

of the wilderness, are altogether unmindful of the mak and honey, 

and almost inclined to speak evil of the promised land? No!— 

so long as the spirit has the flesh for an adversary agaist it,’so’ : 

long must an exceeding great and bitter cry frequently come up, 
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out of the midst of that awful conflict—the cry, God be merciful 
to me a sinner—the cry, “ Lord, I plead not my righteousness, but 
the forgiveness of mine unrighteousness, for the sake of Him, 
who came to procure a pardon for penitent transgressors.” 
After all, the Cross, to which the handwriting agamst us was 
nailed, will be the vision which must guide and support the pil- 
grim upon his weary path ; and which alone can spread sunshine 
upon his bed, when the shadows of death are gathering round his 
temples ! 

We must now, however, withdraw from the subject of justifica- 
tion by faith, with scanty justice, it may be thought, to the me- 
ditations of Mr. Knox, and (we may, perhaps, be allowed to add) 
without opportunity for the full developement of our own views, 
such as they are! For we have been compelled to dismiss unno- 
ticed much that has been propounded by him; and to leave unsaid 
much that we had intended to say. Our attention is now de- 
manded by another very remarkable department of Mr. Knox’s spe- 
culations; that which relates to the dark and mysterious subject 
of Divine Providence: a subject, of which it may be said, in 
reference to our circumscribed space, that, dstuat infelix an- 
gusto in limite. We should lament this less, if we thought that 
our readers would so far honour us, as to refer to certain preced- 
tog numbers of this Journal, in which this topic has, more or 
less diffusely, been considered and discussed.* ‘This however, we 
suppose, they will, on no account whatever, consent to do! We 
must, therefore, make the most of our remaining pages, for the 
purpose of placing before the reader the course of thought, or re- 
ther of feeling, into which we find ourselves impelled, whenever 
this matter presents itself to our minds. 

In the first place, then, we utterly disclaim that “ Sadducean spi- 
rit,” of which Mr. Knox complaims; and “ which would represent 
God as sitting on the circle of the heaven, and not regarding what 
is done, either in heaven or in earth.”+ On the contrary, we be- 
lieve that, “ His never-failing Providence ordereth all things in 
heaven and earth;” and, if we believed it not, we should thereby 
degrade ourselves below the level of many, who lived in the days 
of ignorance ; perhaps, below the level of some among the chil- 
dren of the wilderness, who, at this day, are wandering in forests, 
and are clothed in skins, and who have their habitation m dens 
and caves of the earth. We, moreover, believe that, under his 
gracious administration, al/ things shall work together for good to 
them that love Him. And this we believe, because he himself 


* Beit. Crit. Jan, 1830, p. 7—35.—Jan. 1832, pp, 46, 47.—Apr, 1852, p.$85--+390. 
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hath told it us. And the sayimg is one which enlighteneth the 
eyes, and rejoiceth the heart, so long as we receive it im the imte- 
grity and simplicity, in which it has been delivered to us by its 
Author. But we are afraid of breaking down this blessed Oracle 
into propositions, and of weaving it into speculations, and) of 
labouring to make it fit, with visible coincidence and perfect ap- 
plication, into every conjuncture of events, which may occur in 
this scene of perplexing vicissitaude. And we are afraid to do 
this,—not because we distrust the truth and faithfulness of ‘God, 
but simply because we distrust the sagacity of man, Mr, Keox 
appears to be nearly exempt from all such misgivings and appre- 
hensions. His penetration is much keener than ours; his reach 
and compass of vision is larger; or, as he probably would say, his 
faith is stronger. And the followmg is the manner in which these 
superior gifts are manifested, in his contemplations on the divine 
government. He conceives the whole region of Providence to be 
divided into an interior and exterior circle; and this view, he 
contends, is supported by the whole tenor of Scripture. It 1s 
not—he reminds us—affirmed in Scripture, that all things: work 
together for the good of all; but, especially, for good, to them 
that love God. The Angels are ministering spirits unto them, 
who shall be heirs of Salvation, The angel of the Lord en- 
campeth about them that fear him. And ten righteous persons 
would have saved Sodom, out of which the single righteous man 
was miraculously delivered. It is not, indeed, to be inferred from 
this that all persons of a different class are wholly excluded from 
God’s providential care. On the contrary, it is certain, that the 
benefits of that care are signally extended to those who are yet in- 
capable of possessing moral qualities; that 2s, to little children. 
But, with this exception, what effectual good can we suppose 
communicable to those who are obstinately regardless of that 
benefit, to which all other benefits are subservient? Js it un- 
reasonable to suppose, that they who are perversely unmindful of 
God, and prefer living as brutes, to Living as men, can be subjects 
for Providence to act upon, in little, if any other respect, than 
with reference to collective good? ‘The limit thus drawn around 
the sphere of special Providence, seems marked out, equally by 
Reason and Holy Scripture. Every promise of Scripture, and 
every intimation of Reason, unite im evincing the certainty, the 
exactness, and the universality, of that superintendence, in which 
all the inmates of the interior circle participate. The world at 
large, therefore, is not the stage whereon we are to look for the 
actings of Providence. It is only within the sacred precinct— 


only among them that fear God and keep his commandments, 
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that we must expect to discover the tokens of that care on which 
the Scriptures invite us to place reliance. Not that the sincerely 
good are always fair examples of providential distinction, ‘They 
may be, and they continually are, straying beyond the privileged 
circumference; and so long as they remain without, they must he 
content to have their portion with the children of this world ; or, 
if any distinction be allotted them, their safety may require that it 
should be that of peculiar liability to suffering, 

Such, and nearly in his own words, is the outline of Kuox’s 
meditations on this deep and mysterious matter. We have not 
much to say to it, except this,—that, if a man feels himself impel- 
led by the study ‘of Revelation to believe in this wall of partition 
between the inner and the outer circle, there may be no great objec- 
tion to the notion, provided always, that he believes it “rather with 
his heart than with his head ; that he entertains it rather as a pious 
sentiment than as a formal theory. A well-disciplined and bene- 
volent heart is seldom in much danger of losing itself in the midst 
of these dark and bewildering contemplations. But when the 
head comes to busy itself with such profound and hidden things, 
the confusion that ensues is often most appalling. So long as 
the vision of an interior and hallowed circuit can keep us close to 
God—so long as it can maintain within us a holy fear lest we 
should stray, not beyond the reach of his omnipotence, but be- 
yond the influences of his paternal gooduess—so long may it 
exercise a salutary power upon our affections. But when. once the 
understanding ventures upon wild excursions into the region which 
lies without, it will speedily be encountered by appearances, which, 
viewed by the light of Knox’s philosophy, might— 


** Confound the ignorant ; and amaze, indeed, 
The very faculty of eyes, and ears.” 


For, we shall meet there with godless multitudes, respecting 
whom we can hardly be warranted to pronounce that “ they 
** obstinately and wilfully disregard God, and prefer living as 


“ brutes to living as men ;”—multitudes, who seem as if they were. 


consigned to evil stars of impiety, aud ignorance, and vice; who 


travel to the grave, not only without the light of God's countenance, 


but, to all appearance, without the means of approaching it, 
or seeking it. And, that these unhappy denizens of the outer 
world are scarcely better than outcasts from God's providential 
care—that they are mere/y vessels of dishonour, if not absolutely 
vessels of wrath—that they form, in the estimation of heayen, 
only a vast instrumental apparatus, good for nothing, but so to 
work, or so to endure, that the purposes of God for his elect 
may duly be brought to their accomplishment—that all this must 
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be so, is a sentence which we think that mortal lips should hesi- 
tate to utter. Consider, for instance, the cargo of a slave ship-— 
thrust into a narrow and pestilential dungeon—condemned to a 
passage of maddening wretchedness—and then consigned, to a 
state which is nearly fatal to all hope of their entrance within the 
interior precinct! What are we to say of these? Shall we be 
content to say, that, true, their miseries are frightful, their fate 
too horrible to be thought upon; but that, nevertheless, we may 
speak comfort unto our hearts; for that, somehow or other, their 
sufferings form a mysterious but needful portion of that scheme 
of Providence, which is constantly at work for the collective good 
of them that love God? ‘These, and such spectacles as these, will 
assuredly meet us at every turn, if we suffer our “ unlicensed 
thoughts” to range over that dismal territory of the aliens, which 
Mr. Knox fears not to explore. And we further scruple not to 
declare, that, with such sights before us, we know of nothing 
which can so effectually aid us to possess our souls in peace, as 
the hope that there may be, yet, in reserve for these apparent 
outcasts, what Jeremy Taylor calls a storehouse of secret mercies; 
some part and lot in the providential care of the universal Father; 
a treasury which uo human wisdom may presume to unlock or to 
explore; but towards which we may surely venture to look with 
the eye of love and hope. And if, at any time, we feel ourselves 
urged on towards a more curious search into the final issue of 
the Divine counsels, touching these seeming exiles from his 
goodness, we seek our safety, by converting into a prayer the 
words of the Psalmist, and exclaiming, Lord, let us not exercise 
ourselves in these great matters, or in things too high for us! Let 
us refrain, and quiet ourselves, as a child that is weaned of his 
mother. Yea, let our soul be even as a weaned child! 

In short, we cannot forbear to avow, that when we consider the 
saying of the Apostle, that a/l things shall work together for good 
to them that love God, we are vastly inclined to prefer an expo- 
sition of those words, more limited than that which is adopted by 
Mr. Knox. We feel all but persuaded, that the things which St. 
Paul then contemplated, as working together for good, were no 
other than the dire adversities, and the fiery trials, which, at that 
time, awaited those who were called according to God’s purpose; 
and for which, in more or less severity, the followers of the Cross 
must, at all times, be prepared. Surely, he was, thinking of. the 
tribulation, the distress, the persecution, the famine, the naked- 
ness, the peril, and the sword; the visitations, which, terrible as 
they might be to flesh and blood, should never separate the faith- 
ful from the love of Christ; but, rather, should show them forth 
unto the world as conquerors, and more than conquerors, through 
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Him that loved us, and gave Himself for us. These were the 
things which, evil as they might seem, should work together for 
good unto the elect of God; unto those, who, to use the phraseo- 
logy of Mr. Knox, should keep within the tterior circle of His 
Providence. But we can hardly persuade ourselves to believe, 
that when the Apostle’s heart was inditing this glorious matter, 
the world, throughout its exterior circle, presented itself to his 
thoughts merely as one vast laboratory, employed for no other 
end but that of providing for the good of the elect. If this were 
a thing distinctly revealed unto us, nothing, of course, would be 
left for us, but to bow to it with unfeigned prostration of heart and 
understanding. And, doubtless, they who imagine that they find 
no less than this, in the written word, stand justified, in the sight 
of God and man, for declaring such to be their belief. For our 
own parts, we feel, that if we should venture on any confident 
statements on so dark a subject, we might be doing little better 
than to offer the sacrifice of fools. And, therefore, without im- 
peaching the sagacity or the good intentions of other men, we 
greatly prefer that our words should be few. 

There is one of Mr, Knox’s notions, propounded in his Essay 
on Divine Providence, to which we cordially assent; namely, that 
obstinately wicked men, and the unseen rulers of the darkness of 
this world, are daily and hourly making unconscious contributions 
to the accomplishment of God’s purposes; the Divine wisdom 
overruling all the movements of both, to the promotion of ends 
aimed at by the Divine benignity.—(vol. ii, p.@60). ‘Fhat the 
Almighty compels the mutinous elements of this world to work 
together, in some unsearchable manner, towards the consumma- 
tion of His gracious designs—that He can make the wrath, and 
the strife, and the wickedness of men, to praise him,—is a most 
undoubted and a most comfortable verity. But then, they who 
have in their recollection the extracts, which we presented m our 
last Number, from Mr. Knox’s correspondence with Bishop 
Jebb, cannot fail to perceive, that, there, his speculations take a 
much more adventurous range than this. Not content with 
asserting that God can so “ order the unruly wills and affections 
of sinful men,” that they shall, eventually, work out the: thing 
which He pleaseth, Mr. Knox, there, goes the length of affirming 
that the wildest perversions, and the most pernicious errors, are;— 
not merely overruled for good,—but that they are actually so many 
appointed instruments and agencies, which have been expressly 
ordained to fulfil some certain and necessary office, in the scheme 
of Providence. ‘The reveries of Platomsm—the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of the Romish worship—the sternest theology 
of Augustine—the dreams of the Mystics—the subtleties of ‘the 
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schoolmen—all these, no matter whether nght or wrong, have, not 
only been permitted and overruled, but “ providentially. pre- 
pared,” in order to perform a succession of needful functions, im 
the gradual development of the Divine purposes. The very 
defects of the Church England are “ strictly providential.” Or, 
to sum up the whole, “ as the great general scheme was divided 
“into dispensations, Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian, so, the 
« Christian dispensation has, also, successive plans of Providential 
“ management ; adjusted, on an analogous principle, to the ad- 
vancing and exigencies of human and Christian 
“ society.” In the same spirit, he seems to consider the Church, 
and the Sectarians—the Temple and the Tabernacle; as if each 
of them had their part allotted to them im the Divine counsels, 
and were expressly ordained for the fulfilment of distinct and 
separate ends, It is not enough, with him, to say that the evils 
of schism have been so wonderfully directed and controlled, as to 
make “ unconscious contributions” towards the advancement of 
sound religion. Schism is positively regarded by him, as a re 
nized and appointed instrument,—an authorized and legitimate 
agency. We have been in the habit of regarding the Church as 
the channel in which the waters of life were appointed to flow; 
though we have to lament that the river of God has often been 
unhappily diverted from its course, and then, has intersected the 
surrounding country with straggling and turbid streams, and 
sometimes almost converted it into a morass, But it would 
seem as if, in the judgment of Knox, the Church and the Con- 
venticles were only separate channels, each of them hollowed out, 
as it were, by the hand of Providence, and each of them destined 
alike to dispense, eventually, the blessings of fruitfulness and 
plenty. Nay, so enamoured is he of this most Catholic specula- 
tion, that he has exalted it into the interpreter of a most mysteri- 
ous and interesting prophecy. “ It is wonderful,” he says, “ what 
“ odd schemes have been resorted to for solving the mystery of 
“ the (wo witnesses. But, if the fact be, that the teachers of justi- 
“ fication, or, as L would call it, conversion, have (as Mr. Wesley 
“ says) been distinct from the teachers of sanctification ;—and if, 
“also, (as I think no less certain,) the former have generally been 
“ found in the associated class, and the latter in the distinct and 
“ individual class of Christians;—are not here, 1 would ask, two 
'€ witnesses, in the most full and direct sense? One, the witness 
“ of first principles, the other of what concerns the going on to 
“ perfection: the former connected with the mystical woman in 
“‘ the wilderness; the latter belonging to those who are preserved 
in the measured temple.” By the associated class it 1s evident 
that Mr. Knox denotes those bodies which are united by volun- 
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tary associations, as contrasted with those who are collected in 
the measured Temple. And the function of these two witnesses, 
he reminds us, is for a time to be suspended: they are to be put 
to death; and the inhabitants of the earth are to rejoice over 
them; but they are, at last, unexpectedly to revive, not to resume 
their prophetic office, but to ascend to heaven in a cloud. “ And 
thus,” adds Mr. Knox, “the twofold scheme shall have a most 
‘ honourable conclusion; as being, not suppressed by the efforts 
‘‘ of enemies, but superseded by a more perfect plan, that of 
“ complete unity, such as will accomplish our Lord’s last prayer 
* that they all may be one, that the world may know that Thou 
hast sent me!” 
We cannot stop to examine this scheme of interpretation. We 
suspect, however, that most of our readers will think it quite as 
odd a scheme as any that may have preceded it! We produce 
it chiefly for the purpose of illustrating the very peculiar spirit 
of resolute Opumism which pervaded the mind of Alexander 
Knox. We have neither strength of wing, nor steadiness of brain, 
to follow him throughout the excursions into which this spirit 
often leads him! He sitteth at his ease, where we “ dare not 
‘ soar.” We can scarcely frame our mind to the conception, or 
our tongue to the utterance, of propositions which, to him, seem 
almost as familiar as the simplest rudiments of knowledge. We 
cannot venture to commit ourselves to the profession of a belief, 
that all the evil agencies in the creation are (not merely con- 
trolled by a secret but resistless impulse, into unconscious co- 
operation with the designs of Providence, but are) absolutely or- 
dained and destined to a certain end, and called into action by 
the determinate counsel of God. Surely, we know far too little 
of the secret things which belong unto Him, to pronounce, with 
any confidence, that the final cause of Platonism, or of Roman- 
ism, or of Sectarianism, or of any other form of falsehood or of 
error, was, that they might be subservient to the grand designs of 
Providence. Now, the theory of Mr. Knox appears to us to go 
the whole length of asserting that such was their final cause; or, 
at least, one among their final causes; just as much as the promo- 
tion of Greek literature in England was (according to the notions 
of his disciple, Bishop Jebb) among the final causes of the shut- 
ting up of the Continent by Napoleon! And, if this theory be 
correct, we perceive not how it can be stopped, or brought up, in 
its career towards certain other conclusions of a somewhat por- 
tentous and formidable import. We do not see how we can well 
refuse to the heresies of Arius, or of Socinus, or of any other 
artificer of confusion, their appropriate place and rank in that 
miscellaneous column of pioneers, who have been embodied chietly 
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for the purpose of making a highway for the stately and delibe- 
rate march of truth. Nay, we are unable to discern how the 
direst atrocities which have darkened the moral history of man, 
can be consistently excluded from this body of ordained and in- 
strumental agency. According to this scheme of thought, an 
Alaric, a Tamerlane, a Zenghis Khan, have, in the most strict 
and literal sense, been raised up, expressly that God might, in 
them, show forth his power, and work out his will. The wicked, 
we know, are a scourge of the Almighty. But, if Mr. Knox’s 
meditations on the ways of Providence be steadily and consistently 
pursued, they would represent the scourge, not only as an imple- 
ment in the hand of God, but as a piece of workmanship pre- 
pared by Hin, from the first, for the definite purposes of chas- 
tisement or vengeance. Whether this view of the matter, how- 
ever, be just or not, we shall not take upon ourselves minutely to 
discuss; partly because we feel the subject infinitely too deep 
for our capacities, and partly, because, on subjects of this class, 
we have, on some former occasions, written so much at length, 
that we cannot endure to repeat ourselves. We shall, therefore, 
conclude our present reflections on this topic by confessing that 
the words and the thoughts of Mr. Knox are, for the most part, 
much too hazardous for us to adopt, and by applying to our own 
purpose the following remark of Dr. Hey: “ There is, really, no 
theory of predestination” —(we say, also, there is no theory of 
Providence)—“ in Scripture. There are separate pious refer- 
‘ences of important and happy events to the unbounded fore- 
‘ sight and superintendence of the Deity; and, out of these, men 
“ have formed theories. But such theories are merely human.”* 

This language will, perhaps, sound very strange and very ambi- 
guous in the ears of Mr. Knox’s disciples; but whatever may be 
their dissatisfaction, we must once more gravely protest against be- 
ing numbered by them among the Sadducees, or the Epicureans, 
orthe Sceptics, solely because we are somewhat startled and con- 
founded at the vast apocalypse (if we so may term it) which their 
system seems to lay before us... We believe, as fervently as they 
do, that the Almighty can, and often does, extract good out of 
evil, by a wonderful though unseen operation. And all the differ- 
ence between us is, that we cannot feel ourselves authorized to 
speak so confidently as they do, as to the when and the where. 
And we humbly trust, that our cautious handling of these two 
predicaments will hardly be sufficient to effect our hopeless exclu- 
sion from the inner circle, 

We have left ourselves but little space for an examination of 
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the remaining contents of these volumes. But we trust that 
others, far more able and worthy than ourselves, will be found to 
give them whatsoever “ ransacking” they may need; a good office, 
which Mr. Knox, if living, would himself most urgently have de- 
sired. We must not, however, omit, briefly to notice his elabo- 
rate and masterly Dissertations on the two Sacraments. We 
apprehend, indeed, that these treatises will be thought by some 
to read very Popish/y, and to savour somewhat too rankly of the 
opus operatum: but we cannot say that we are much infected 
with alarm for the Popery which may lurk in their composition. 
They seem to us to contain nothing to encourage superstition ; 
nothing to relax the vigilance of Christian virtue. It has always, 
as we conceive, been the doctrine of our Church, that there zs, in 
a certain sense, an opus operatum, in those holy and mysterious 
ordinances. Unless, at the time of their administration, there 
should be, on the part of the receiver, some positive impediment 
to intercept and defeat their efficacy, the Sacraments do their 
work; and that work is, the infusion of Divine grace into the 
human soul; although the work may, afterwards, be wholly or 
partially undone, by the neglect of the recipient, or by his relapse 
into wilful sin. One grand peculiarity of Mr. Knox’s view is 
this,—that he affirms the consecrated elements (the water in Bap- 
tism, the bread and wine in the Eucharist) to be neither more nor 
less than, literally, vehicles for the conveyance of their respective 
and appropriate benefits to the spirit of the receiver, With 
regard to the Holy Supper, he maintains, that “ there is.a pecu- 
“ har effluence of supernatural grace, mysteriously united with the 
* consecrated symbols, so as to make them vehicles of heavenly 
“ benediction to the capable communicant.” We cannot enter 
at length into the various arguments produced by him in sup- 
port of this opinion. We must be permitted, however, to say, 
that certain of those arguments do not appear to us wholly con- 
clusive. He illustrates the matter by reference (among other 
things) to the mysterious virtue of Moses’s rod, and Elijah’s 
mantle, which he affirms to have been examples of “ Omnipo- 
“tence acting through a material medium.” Might we not as 
reasonably contend, that when Moses held up his hands, or when 
they were supported in that position, they formed a material 
medium for the communication of strength to the fainting host of 
Israel; or that the hem of our Saviour’s garment was, in strict- 
ness of speech, a material vehicle for the transmission of healing 
virtue? A miracle, it is true, was concomitant upon the use of 
the rod, and upon the descent of the mantle. And so, likewise, 
was a miracle attendant upon the hands of the Prophet, so long 
as they were uplifted, and upon the contact of the garment worn 
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by the incarnate Son of God. But we can scarcely think it safe 
to conclude, rigorously and doctrinally, from circumstances like 
these, that the outward and material symbol was, in any one of 
these cases, an instrumental cause of the results which followed. 
In all similar instances, indeed, since the supernatural effect 
accompanies the use or the application of the material imple- 
ment, it is no very violent figure of speech to call that implement 
a vehicle, And so in the Eucharist, if the influx of grace be 
connected, by Divine appointment, with the worthy reception of 
the holy elements, it would be allowable enough to say that those 
elements are vehicles of grace. But, at all events, we greatly 
doubt whether any doctrinal precision of thought or speech, on so 
mysterious a subject, can be needful, either towards the efficacy of 
the Sacrament, or towards the fitness and worthiness of the 
receiver. On the contrary, we are disposed to think, with Dr. 
Hey, that when we say that “ the Body and Blood of Christ are, 
“verily and indeed, taken and received by the faithful in the 
“ Lord’s Supper,” the words do not necessarily imply that we 
have any precise or perfectly adequate knowledge of what may be 
intended in Scripture by eating Christ’s body and drinking his 
blood. We ought to know, indeed, that the blessing conveyed is 
something transcendent and unspeakable. But yet it may be 
sufficient for us to believe, that, whatever may be the meaning of 
the words in question, the humble and penitent receiver comes 
up to that meaning. He performs that action which is pre- 
scribed, and he obtains, veri/y and indeed, that good which is 
annexed to it.* He feeds on the Saviour, in his heart, by faith 
with thanksgiving. 

There is another position of Mr. Knox, which has also a 
somewhat questionable appearance. The Sacraments, he tells 
us, very justly, require nothing, in the receiver, but the absence 
of all impediment to their operation. And thence he concludes, 
that the virtue of the eucharistic elements is altogether independent 
of the devotional feelings of the communicant. ‘* When this holy 
ordinance,” he says, ‘is supposed to rise above the other means 
“of grace, not by any appropriate influence of Omnipotent 
“ power, but only by its more direct reference to the mercy and 
goodness of the dying Redeemer,—the Christian, in partaking 
“ of it, can expect benefit, in sponge only to the actual state 
“ of his devotional feelings. t his confidence in the promised 
“ erace of Christ be ever so sincere, his hope of a fresh com- 
* munication will rise, or fall, with the conscious ardour, or the 
‘‘ conscious coldness, of his affections. But these, not being at 
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“ human command, and seldom or never moving in exact propor- 
“ tion to the settled purposes of the heart,—the consequence, on 
‘ the whole, will naturally be, that, when animating influences are 
“ most needed, they will be least expected. Whereas, if there be 
“a persuasion thet Divine Grace is communicated in, and 
“ through, the Sacrament, by a special exercise of Divine power, 
—it will follow that, not an inability to co-operate, but solely 
an incapacity to “ne will obstruct the communication,”— 
Remains, vol, ii. pp. 210, 211. 

The question here pwede resolves itself into another— 
namely, whether, or not, the want of devotional feeling is, itself, 
to be considered as an obstruction to sacramental influence, or as 
amounting to an incapacity for the reception of it. It may be 

said, that ‘coldness of the affections is a mere negation, and cannot, 
therefore, operate as a positive impediment. “But so is physical 
coldness a mere negation. [t implies nothing but the absence of 
heat. And yet physical coldness may, and often does, positively 
and grievously, unfit the body for the reception of salutary in- 
fluences. But we really cannot pretend to be deep enough in the 
secrets of psychology, or intimate enough with the counsels of 
heaven, to pronounce any confident determination of this question. 
Thus much, however, we do know,—that no effort should be 
spared, when we attend the altar, to obey the awful and animating 

call— Lift up your hearts! And we, moreover, trust that, even if 
our affections should not answer the call, with as much alacrity 
and warmth as may be desired, we may safely throw ourselves on 
the indulgence of Him, who knoweth that we are but dust. 

On the subject of Baptism, the views of Mr. Knox are, essentially, 
similar to those, for which we have, ourselves, before contended in 
this Journal ;* and that, in spite of the terrors of the opus operatum ! 
Some expressions, and some statements, Mr. Knox’s exposition un- 
doubtedly contains, which required, and would, possibly, have 
received, his correcting hand. But, taken as a whole, his discus- 
sion of the subject is, in our judgment, admirably just, and, 
often, divinely consolatory. Mr. Kuox has, very happily, con- 
firmed his own views of the doctrine of our Church, (in a manner 
which we confess is new to us), by a comparison between her 
sesvices for the b baptism of infants, and for the baptism of adults, 
respectively, Having first considered the former of these services, 
he adds, 

“If these arguments could be strengthened, they would derive ad- 
ditional force, from the remarkable variation of language, which is found 


in the thanksgiving after the baptism of adults. It is true that these, 
also, in the address to the assistants, are pronounced regenerate ; and 
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not so to esteem them in human judgment, thus coming of their own 
accord to the baptismal font, would ill accord with that charity which 
hopeth all things. Besides, there might probably also have been a view 
to that extrinsic import of the term regenerate, which has already been 
sufficiently noticed. 

“ But the fact which deserves observation, is, that God is not thanked 
(as in the case of infants) for having regenerated them by his holy spirit, 
or for having made them his own children by adoption ; nor is one word 
said of their death to sin, or of their participation in the death of Christ. 
All, this, doubtless, is to be hoped concerning them. But it would have 
been an excess of presumption to tell the Searcher of hearts, that effects 
were positively produced, when, in order to such effects, the adult re- 
ceiver of baptism must possess qualifications, of which God alone could 
take cognisance, It is well known, that this service was first introduced 
by the revisers in 1661; who have been already quoted, as refusing to 
admit any intimation of doubt, respecting the spiritual regeneration of 
baptized infants, because, in their case, no bar could be opposed to the 
saving grace of God. Where, therefore, notwithstanding all that charity 
could hope, a bar might, by possibility, be opposed, consistency forbade 
the admission of any positive or conclusive expression. 

‘But there is a striking instance of this just distinction between infants 
and adults, in the early part of the baptismal service, which must not be 
overlooked. In the exhortation after the passage from St. Mark's gospel, 
which is introduced in the baptism of infants, it is said, without reserve, 
—‘ Doubt ye not, therefore, but earnestly believe, that he (the Lord 
Jesus Christ) will likewise favourably receive this present infant,’ and 
‘that he will embrace him with the arms of his mercy.” Whereas, in 
the baptism of adults, in the exhortation which follows the passage of 
scripture used in their case, namely, our Lord’s discourse with Nicodemus, 
in the 3d chapter of St. John, the corresponding sentence is thus quali- 
fied:—* Doubt ye not, therefore, but earnestly believe, that he will 
favourably receive these present persons, truly repenting, and coming 
unto him by faith.’ The limited language, in this instance, proves, that 
the language respecting baptized infants would not have been left absolute, 
if it had not been felt to be the just expression of what the Church of 
England believed upon the subject.” —vol. i. p. 458—460. 


We conclude our remarks on this exposition, with the following 
striking illustration of the difference between the condition of the 
baptized adult, aud the baptized infants, “ the naturalized and the 
native subject of Christ’s mystical kingdom :” 


‘Thus, while the adult convert usually commences his course, in the 
depth of mental gloom; and often slowly, and sometimes, after all, im- 
perfectly emerges ; the youthful disciple begins in light, and is not liable 
to darkness ; except his mind should become clouded by error, or his 
heart, in some degree, seduced by temptation. Instead, therefore, of 
being, in the first instance, occupied, with such views of the Gospel, as 
are thought fittest to relieve the mind from apprehensions of incumbent 
wrath, or impending destruction, he is supremely engaged with those 
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representations, which invite to happiness, and those provisions, which, 
faithfully improved, ensure its attainment. He, accordingly, sees nothing 
to sadden, but every thing to cheer aud animate his heart. He is fully 
aware of the evils which await him, should he swerve from the path of 
rectitude ; but he is still more sensibly impressed with the blessings he 
already possesses, and the yet greater blessings which he sees before him. 
He does not dream of advancing, without exertion: he knows that he 
must ‘keep his beart with all due diligence ;* and even, occasionally, 
* endure hardness, as a good soldier, of Jesus Christ.’ But he is richly 
compensated, not only by the consciousness of having cordially and 
spontaneously chosen the better part, and by his power, through divine 
grace, of keeping himself so that the wicked one touches him not, but, 
also by the indescribable union of natural with divine enjoyment, which 
must exist, where every religious idea is replete with cheerfulness, and 
every mental association is imbued with religion.’ 

* Amidst such views and feelings, there would, even on natural prin- 
ciples, be little liability, either to vacillate, or linger ; and we may add, 
that, as it was observed respecting the propulsive power of apprehended 
evil, that it diminishes, so it may as truly be said of the attractive power 
of good, that it increases, in proportion to advancement. The continued 
progress, therefore, of the youthful votary, is as morally certain, as the 
cloudless tranquillity of his path. As he seeks, not only good, but perfect 
gifts from the Father of lights, and as he, more and more, finds those 
gifts, to be like the source from which they come, without variableness, 
or even shadow of turning, there is no intermingled circumstance to 
blunt his relish, vo boundary to terminate his progress. To his winged 
se death itself can scarcely seem to interrupt a course, which has 

ready been as a heaven upon earth; and the endless continuance, and 
increasing bliss of which, is, itself, to constitute the heaven of heaven.” — 
vol. ii. pp. 450, 451. 


It would, in truth, be a glorious and happy thing, if these 
words—(and there are many hike words in the pages of Alexander 
Knox)—could awaken the baptized to a lively sense of what it is, 
to be ‘a member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of 
“the kingdom of heaven.” For then, we never should behold 
such multitudes as now surround us, to each man of whom, it 
might be said, how ts it that thou, being a King’s son, art lean 
from day to day? Then would they, who are received, in child- 
hood, into the bosom of the Church, be seen to glorify their 
Mother, by growing up into the stature of Christian men, scanning, 
with a joyful eye, the length, and height, and depth, and breadth, 
of their blessed privileges, and filled with all the fulness of God ! 

To conclude : although we have ventured on a frank and un- 
reserved examination of certain opinions which seem to have 
been dear to Mr. Knox, we should be much concerned if his 
admirers were to regard our freedom as an indication of diminished 
respect for his intellectual powers, or his moral excellencies. We 
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have, before, declared our sentiments, relative to his ability and 
worth: and, certainly, the perusal of his Remains has done any 
thing rather than lower the estimate we had formed. It is im- 
possible to accompany him, in his lofty flights of contemplation, 
without often feeling as if we were breathing a purer air, than 
that which circulates in this lower world. We descend from it, 
with our hearts refreshed, and with our hopes brightened, though 
perhaps, not always with our understandings satisfied and at rest. 

Ve can never doubt that we have been in communion with a holy 
and heavenly-minded recluse ; not, indeed, with a man of “ fugitive 
and cloistered virtue,” but yet, with a man of somewhat oloistered 
mind. He had, evidently, conversed much and intimately with 
the dead: and, doubtless, he had also conversed much and 
earnestly with the living. But his converse with the living was, 
for many years, that of a retired philosopher, with a chosen circle 
of admiring hearers. It was not, as he has been heard to complain 
himself, the intercourse and collision of mind with mind, so much 
as the out-pouring of his own rich and copious intellect into the 
minds of others, It was rather the ruding, and the decision, of an 
amiable and highly-gifted dictator, than the argumentative con- 
flict of independent advocates. And, this being so, it is scarcely 
wonderful that the peculiar current of his thoughts should have 
worn a deeper channel in his understanding, than it, possibly, 
might have done, had it been more frequently exposed to dis- 
turbance and diversion. But, after all, and with every fair deduc- 
tion, it cannot be questioned that he was a thinker of no common 
might; and that a candid and judicious study of his writings may 
have a tendency to elevate and to enrich the theology of our day. 


Arr. 11.—Discourses on Elijah and John the Baptist. By the 
Rey. James S. M. Anderson, M. A., Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen, Perpetual Curate of St. George’s Chapel, Brigh- 
ton, and Chaplain to the Sussex County Hospital. London, 
Rivingtons, 1835. 8vo. pp. 373. 


WE opened this volume with no ordinary feelings of curiosity, on 
account of the high reputation which Mr. Anderson has acquired, 
It is in most cases a very difficult thing for the author to sustain 
himself upon the eminence to which the partiality of an audience 
has lifted the preacher; and sundry instances are before us, where 
men of some celebrity have committed a kind of suicide by print- 
ing their sermons; for they have thrown themselves from the top- 
most pinnacle of their fame down to the very ground, where they 
lie for the rest of their lives too much bruised and shattered ever to 
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rise again. Mr, Anderson, however, has made the hazardous ex- 
periment, and we may congratulate him on his success. His 
discourses, we think, will satisfy the expectations which they have 
excited; nor will a perusal of them disappoint the warmest of his 
reasonable admirers. 

To form an equitable judgment upon any attempt, we must 
look at it with an express reference to the end for which it is un- 
dertaken, A volume of popular discourses has a very different 
object in view from 2 volume of scholastic divinity; nor are we to 
try discourses, preached in St. George’s Chapel at Brighton, by 
the same rules which we bring to bear upon the Bampton or 
Hulsean Lectures. In both instances, it is true, we require the 
essential and invariable elements of Christian doctrine and Chris- 
tian piety; but in the one case we require profound investigation, 
elaborate criticism, and the researches of a ponderous and solid 
learning; in the other, we are rejoiced to see the radiant features 
of the Gospel arrayed in a more attractive dress, and its solemn 
truths brought practically home to the understandings and con- 
sciences of ‘hearers, who possess, indeed, accomplished and cul- 
tivated minds, but yet are quite unaccustomed to the technicalities 
of theological disquisition. 

Mr. Anderson, we therefore conceive, has nicely adjusted his 
design to the station which he occupies; and the execution of his 
task 1s also happily adapted to the design. His sermons are com- 
posed in a graceful and careful style, distinguished rather, perhaps, 
by its even and steady flow, than by the soaring ambition, which 
would mount to the very highest flights, sometimes tolerably suc- 
ceeding, but too often most ludicrously failing. ‘They exhibit a 
judicious interfusion of poetical images and metaphors, which 
may illustrate and relieve, without overlaying the matter, or dis- 
tracting the thoughts from the graver substance and argument of 
a discourse. They blend, in the proportions which seem most 
desirable, the elucidation of Scripture with its application; and 
they have much to arrest the attention of the idle, and rebuke the 
vanities of the fashionable; while they may feed the aspirations of 
the devout, and gratify the intellectual appetite of the well- 
informed, ‘They go as deep, probably, as it would be prudent to 

go, with a mixed, though polished, congregation; and they do 
not sacrifice one jot of sound doctrine, or fervent exhortation, to 
the desire of winning the ear of the fastidious, or exciting the 
imagination of the sensitive, or lulling the salutary perturbations 
of the convinced of sin. ‘They are conspicuous for taste and 
judgment, and have the earnestness of vital religion, without the 
shibboleth and watchwords of a sect. 

It would be a great injustice to regard Mr, Anderson in the 
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light of an imitator; but if we were to compare his discourses 
with the compositions of any preceding writer, we should be led 
to put them side by side with the excellent lectures of Mr. Blunt 
of Chelsea. Yet Mr. Anderson and Mr, Blunt have many points 
of difference, as well as many points of resemblance. ‘The course 
of the history is more continuous in Mr. Blunt; the range of ob- 
servation is wider in Mr. Anderson. By Mr. Blunt, we should 
say, the immediate subject is more completely developed; by Mr. 
Anderson, a more general light is thrown from various quarters 
upon the mind. ‘The style of Mr. Blunt is simpler, and, perhaps, 
more searching; the style of Mr. Anderson is loftier, and some- 
times more imposing. The warnings of Mr. Blunt do more, 
perhaps, to probe the conscience and stimulate se/f-knowledge; 
the remarks of Mr. Anderson do more, we think, to gain over the 
understanding, and store it with Christian information. In Mr. 
. Blunt, perhaps, there is a deeper and more cogent tone of spi- 

rituality; in Mr. Anderson there are broader views of religion, 
and far less of the peculiar exclusiveness of a school. 

But without pursuing a parallel—which we have instituted 
rather to illustrate our own notions, than to keep two men, both 
of whom claim our utmost respect, dangling on high in the scales 
of a comparative criticism—we would say at once of Mr. Ander- 
son, that he is skilful as a describer, safe and sensible as a guide. 
His work contains a good deal of graphic and picturesque deli- 
neation, with a pleasing mixture of narrative and doctrine, in- 
structive exposition, and stirring advice. Nor let it be supposed 
that, in drawing a distinction between popular discourses and lec- 
tures delivered at the universities, we wish to disparage or under- 
rate the research and scholarship which Mr. Anderson has actu- 
ally evinced and embodied in his pages. In every one of his 
sermons we may discover the traces of copious and multifarious 
reading; and, both in the notes, and the appendix, useful re- 
ferences are made to authors of established credit, and a large 
body of elucidation is brought together upon points which either 
presented difficulty, or were involved in obscurity. In fact, we 
are not at all certain, but that in the text itself, and more espe- 
cially in the hortatory parts towards the close of the discourses, 
quotations are almost too liberally interspersed. ‘The honesty 
with which they are marked entirely removes every suspicion of 
plagiarism; nor is their extent such as at all to detract from Mr, 
Anderson’s originality, and his right of intellectual ownership to 
the property of his own volume. But the citations, though brief, 
are numerous; and sometimes, we think, they are so introduced 
as not only to break the continuity of style, and impair the umity 
of effect, but materially to injure the whole harmony and power of 
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composition, in passages which are really full of vigorous and im- 
passioned appeal. ‘The ardour of the hearer, or the reader, is 
checked and chilled, as he perceives that the preacher himself, 
instead of following the current of his mdividual feelings, and 
throwing out his conceptions fresh and warm from the heart, has 
stopped to inquire and set down what others have said and 
thought. It may be laid down as a general rule—although there 
are of course exceptions to be made in sundry specific cases— 
that citations will corroborate argument, and add weight to criti- 
cism, but that they mar the impressiveness and strength of ora- 
tory, Where it is intended not so much to convince, as to urge for- 
ward the convictions already obtained into earnest resolve and 
pious practice—to ignite the fuel already laid, and light the fires 
upon the altar of the mind. A man is wise to back his own 
judgment on a contested topic by the testimony of competent in- 
quirers; but he is less likely, we believe, to communicate and 
kindle in others the vivid glow of religious emotions, if it should 
seem that his own must be supported by extraneous authority. 
Our remarks, we hope, cannot be adduced to justify the rashaess 
of any heated declaimer who veutures the explosion of all his im- 
promptu impulses in an extemporaneous discourse. We are not 
speaking of extemporaneous declaimers at all; and we are sure 
that a man like Mr. Anderson, trained and disciplined in the fit- 
test exercises, may, in his addresses to the conscience, trust 
wholly to himself; for he contains within himself the true fountains 
of intellectual and moral energy. 

But it is time to give a more particular account of the present 
volume, and allow its sentiments and language to speak for them- 
selves. Having for its tle “ Discourses on Elijah and John the 
Bapust,” it contains nineteen sermons, of which nine are devoted 
to the former of these illustrious characters, and the remaining 
ten to the latter, Mr. Anderson has not neglected to trace that 
similarity between them which is necessary to vindicate the strong 
expressions of the Bible itself; and in introducing John, he 
makes the obvious references to Elijah, in whose “ spirit and 
power he was to come:” but, nevertheless, he has divided his 
sermons almost into two distinct aud separate courses. We 
could have wished, perhaps, that in developing the history and 
instrumentality of the Tishbite and the Baptist, he had drawn the 
links of connection more closely, and exhibited them more cir- 
cumstanually, by a kind of running parallel; and the very task of 
pointing out the resemblances might have given an opportunity 
of also exhibiting in the clearest light the uliar lineaments 
which distinguish the seer in the Old Testament from the herald 
of the Redeemer in the New, who, both by his position and his 
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character, was so wonderfully adapted to form the point of junc- 
tion between the more ancient and the later dispensation. We 
should have been glad, likewise, if Mr. Anderson had found it 
consistent with his design to furnish a preliminary account of that 
most remarkable class of persons among whom Elijah was most 
prominently exalted—to depict, generally, the habits and functions 
of those who bore the prophetical office among the chosen people 
of God, together with the education and discipline in the aah 
schools of the prophets; for these are points, we imagine, which 
are by no means universally understood, and which might supply 
very apgroprints matter of discussion before a Christian assembly, 
It is true that we have no right, as critics, to distribute an author's 
business according to our particular fancies; to decide for him 
what topics he should have treated, or impute to him as defi- 
ciencies what he may have chosen to omit; but we regret that 
Mr. Anderson has not followed the subject to its utmost extent, 
and exhibited the picture at its full length, from the simple cir- 
cumstance of his having done so well all that he has undertaken 
to do, 

Something, however, may have been gained by regarding with 
a separate consideration Elijah, the prototype of John, and Joho, 
the revived image of Elijah; since by this plan the several events 
of their respective careers may be pursued with much less of dis- 
traction and interruption, ‘This at least is certain, that—to take 
Mr. Andersou’s volume as it is—the biography of Elijah is a very 
fine subject very finely treated. Yet the use of the word ‘“ bio- 
graphy” is itself almost an injustice ; because the life of the Pro- 
phet constitutes a prominent feature in the history of his age. 
The veiled mysteriousness of his birth, the startling abruptness of 
his appearance on the scene, the significant peculiarities of his 
dress, the ascetic simplicity of his food and habitation, the em- 
phatic majesty of his ei ae the bold grandeur of his deport- 
ment, the mighty prerogatives which he wielded in the name of 
the Lord, and the sublime miracle of his departure from our 
human world, form a combination of images, which at once sur- 
round the scriptural personage with the highest kind of poetical 
and romantic interest, and invest him with attributes infinitely 
nobler and more striking than any which are represented in the 
most eloquent fictions of poetry or romance. And not only is the 
principal figure so imposing, but the adjuncts, the accessories, the 
accompaniments, and the very landscape which is dimly seen in 
the back-ground, are all magnificent in themselves, and all har- 
monize with the awfulness of the Prophet of God. This whole 
portraiture is drawn in many respects by Mr, Anderson with the 
hand of a master; and if the solemn, and sometimes gloomy and 
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melancholy, dignity is not always reached, we must remember that 
the marvels and the glories, which wait like ministering hand- 
maids upon the appointed servants and favourites of heaven, 
mock the best efforts of uninspired composition. ‘There are 
many parts in the story of Elijah before which even the genius of 
Milton must have quailed; and yet we cannot but feel surprise 
that more frequent attempts have not been made to celebrate 
them in the strains of sacred song, or to transfer them to the can- 
vas of the painter. 

The strongest confirmation of the foregoing remarks is of 
course afforded by the Scriptures themselves; but it is quite suf- 
ficient to refer to Mr. Anderson’s exposition of the various trans- 
actions in which Elijah was engaged, as recorded in the first and 
second book of Kings—to the account of his several missions to 
Ahab, and the sway exercised by virtuous courage over guilty 
power—of his touching intercourse with the widow of Zarephath 
—of his departure to the brook Cherith—of his affecting fears, 
and weakness, and despondency, as he mourned under the juniper- 
tree and prayed to God that he might die—of the angelic visit 
and support which were vouchsafed to him, and the divine care 
by which he was delivered and preserved—or, again, of that won- 
drous passage in his life, as he wrapped his face in his mantle, and 
went out, and stood at the entrance of the cave at Horeb—or, yet 
again, of his triumph over the prophets of Baal on Mount Car- 
mel, or the destruction of the captains of Ahaziah—or, lastly, of 
his ascent by a whirlwind into heaven in a chariot of fire. Mr. 
Anderson both touches dexterously upon these events, and en- 
forces powerfully the practical applications which they suggest. 
Yet the task of quotation is difficult, because the merit of the 
volume consists, we think, rather in the sustained interest of the 
whole discourses, than in the bnilliancy of particular paragraphs 
standing out from the rest. And surely its value is not dimi- 
nished by the circumstance, that the thread is so unbroken as to 
render it almost impossible to select ‘‘ elegant extracts,” quite 
separate from the context, which can be carried about, like a 


dealer’s samples of his wares, as specimens of the performance, 


However, we are enabled to detach the following observations, 
which seems to us to be equally impressive and correct, and to 
afford a fair example of Mr. Anderson’s manner. 


“We are not at all times permitted to trace, nor, indeed, at any 
time, to their utmost extent, the visitations of Divine Providence. Like 
the wind, which * bloweth where it listeth,’ we know not whence they 
come, nor whither they go. But there are occasions on which the veil 
is drawn aside, and we see the God of righteousness, ‘ when he ariseth 
to shake terribly the earth.” One while he commands ‘ the fountains of 
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the great deep to be broken up,’ and destroy ‘ all flesh which had cor- 
rupted his way upon the earth ;’ at another, he ‘ rains brimstone and 
fire out of heaven, upon the sinful cities of the plain:’ aud here we find 
him making a ‘ fruitful land barren for the wickedness of them that 
dwelt therein.’ Long and patiently had he borne with their wicked- 
ness. They, like the men of Judah, against whom Isaiah afterwards 
lifted up his voice, were the vine which the Lord God had planted, and 
the branch which he had made so strong for himself,—on which the 
sunshine of his mercy had shone, and the dews of his grace descended ; 
but where the fruits of this mercy? He ‘ looked for judgment, but be- 
hold oppression; for righteousness, but behold acry.’ Therefore was 
Elijah sent to be the witness of his truth, the herald of his coming 
vengeance; that he might ‘turn the heart of the fathers to the children, 
and the heart of the children to their fathers.’ The chastisement was 
sore, but yet, in mercy to the disobedient. 

* And is it not so with all the chastisements inflicted by our Father 
which is in heaven? When his ‘ judgments are in earth,’ is it not that 
‘ the inhabitants of the world may learn righteousness?’ Come they in 
the sweeping devastation, which lays waste whole towns and provinces ; 
or in the bereavements, which fill our hearths with mourning, they are 
still ordained with the merciful intent of teaching the proud humility, 
the careless wisdom, and the obdurate penitence. They would lead us 
all to faith, and calling upon God, that so iniquity may not be our ruin, 
O! that we would hearken to this warning voice, and pray for grace to 
profit by it; remembering always, that whatsoever things have happened 
aforetime unto the people of the Lord, have ‘ happened unto them for 
ensamples, and are written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of 
the world are come.’ Our hearts would not then wax wanton in pro- 
sperity, nor, whilst enjoying the gift, forget, as they so often do, the 
Giver. We behold the ‘ seed time and harvest, and summer and win- 
ter, and day and night,’ returning in their order, and ‘ filling our hearts 
with food and gladness;’ and, strange as it may appear, the very renewal 
of these blessings makes us insensible to their greatness, and daily mer- 
cies are repaid by daily trespasses. And yet, if God were to enter into 
judgment with us, who knoweth not, how soon the dew and the rain 
might cease ; how, in an instant, the harvests might be smitten ‘ with 
blasting and with mildew ;’ and the ‘ heaven that is over our head be 
brass, and the earth that is under us be iron.’ Such things have been, 
and such things are :—they have been felt in our own land, and by our 
own people ; and if we have been spared, in this our day, such heavy 
chastisements, hearing of them only by the ear, and seeing them only in 
the annals of past ages, it surely ought to quicken our faith, and our 
thankfulness, and call forth more earnest prayers to Christ, our great in- 
tercessor, that he would stand between the dead and the living, and stay 
the judgments of the Lord. 

“ But the condemnation of the wicked is not the only object which 
the present history presents to our notice. The preservation of Elijah is 
recorded as distinctly as the chastisement of Israel, and each fact ~ 
sents a signal commentary upon those words of the apostle Peter, ‘ 
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Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temptations, and to re- 
serve the unjust unto the day of judgment to be punished.’ He know- 
eth, in very deed, how to deliver the godly out of temptations ; for his 
word came unto Elijah, saying, ‘ Get thee hence, and turn thee east- 
ward, and hide thee by the brook Cherith, that is before Jordan, and it 
shall be that thou shalt drink of the brook ; and I have commanded the 
ravens to feed thee there. So he went and did according to the word of 
the Lord.’ 

“ How simply, and yet how forcibly, does this describe the implicit 
obedience of the prophet! ‘ He staggered not at the promise of God 
through unbelief, but was strong in faith, giving glory to God.’ He 
went forth, from the presence of the king, to the lonely brook of Che- 
rith, leaning only on the arm of Him who is mightier than the mightiest, 
and looking only to that sure word of promise which he had received 
from him, ‘ I have commanded the ravens to feed thee there.’ Strange 
and mysterious providence, that these fowls of the air should minister to 
the wants of man! But how is it more mysterious than the whole 
course of nature, by which its Maker giveth to his creatures ‘ life and 
breath and all things?” We are familiar, indeed, with those secondary 
causes, which can be traced by the instruments, and described in the 
language, of human science; but can we discern the hidden process b 
which the bare grain, cast into the earth, shall bring forth fruit after its 
kind? Can we determine in what way the Lord covereth ‘ the heaven 
with clouds, and prepareth rain for the earth; and maketh the grass to 
grow upon the mountain, and herb for the use of men, and giveth fodder 
unto the cattle, and feedeth the young ravens that call upon him?’ As 
well might the patriarch Job have dared to answer God, when he spake 
to him out of the whirlwind. He witnessed, at that moment, an array 
of righteousness, and power, and wisdom, which bowed him to the very 
dust, in deep humiliation and reverence ;—and who, amongst ourselves, 
can stand unmoved before it? Take but one glance at the sublime pic- 
ture of divinity which is there presented to your view—the ocean heav- 
ing up its deep waters—the heaven revealing Mazzaroth in his season, 
and Arcturus with his sons—the light flashing, the thunders rolling, and 
the clouds dropping fatness upon the earth ; mark the various creatures 
of the wilderness—the lion crouching for his prey—the ‘ horse rejoicing 
in his strength’—the ‘ hawk stretching her wings toward the south’— 
the ‘ eagle mounting up and making ber nest on high :’ then turn from 
these objects to the contemplation of yourselves, so ‘ fearfully and won- 
derfully made ;’ observe the memory, retaining so faithfully the images 
of by-gone days—the imagination, traversing so swiftly the regions of 
thought and space—the affections, clinging so strongly to the objects 
that rise up around them; extend, in short, your survey to the whole 
range of created being ; view it in its breadth, its length, its depth, its 
height ; know that it is sustained in every, the lowest portion of it, by 
him who first called it into being ; and then ask yourselves, what por- 
tion is there of the present record of Elijah’s history which was beyond 


the reach of God's will to ordain, or God's power to accomplish.”— 
pp. 8—14. 
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Again— 


“‘ What shall we say, then, of the impunity of the wicked? It exists 
not, but in the imagination of foolish and presumptuous man, Their 
punishment may be, indeed, suspended, as was the case with Ahab, even 
in the present instance ; but who shall thence derive a licence for trans- 

ssion? Rather ‘ be sure your sin will find you out.’ It found out 
Ahab, and it will find out thee. Realize this fact to thine own mind, 
and remember it—thou who thinkest that time shall save, or darkness 
hide thee, from the face of Almighty God. What! if the messenger of 
his wrath were to seize thee, even now, with all thy ‘ crimes full-blown,’ 
and all the sophistries of self-love sealing up thy senses in deep forget- 
fulness of the truth? Blasphemy may tremble upon thy lips, or drunk- 
enness inflame thy passion ; thy er may grasp the wages of iniquity, 
or thy feet be swift to shed blood ; a parent's heart may be wrung by thy 
disobedience, or innocence be brought to shame and ruin, by thy soul- 
destroying lust ; and if at such a moment the voice of an Elijah were to 
accuse thee, how couldst thou meet it? It would speak thy doom. 
‘ Hast thou found me, O mine enemy?’ would be the imploring ques- 
tion of thy helpless, conscience-stricken soul. And knowest thou not, 
that the same Power which extorted this confession of the truth from 
the guilty ruler of Israel, still sees thee, and follows thee,—that in his 
word this condemnation is still recorded, and by his ministers it is still 
proclaimed. Wherefore attempt, then, to flee from it, or forget it? An 
enemy, indeed, it is to those, who, like Ahab, have sold themselves to 
work wickedness in the sight of the Lord; because it sets before them 
the accusation that cannot be annulled,—the accuser that cannot be re- 
futed,—the judge that cannot be defied. An enemy it is to the self- 
deceiving and the careless; because it is to them like a Micaiah, whom 
they hate, for he doth not prophesy good concerning them, but evil: 
but, believe me, it is no enemy to that man who feels and confesses his 
sins, and asks with trembling eagerness, ‘ what must I do to be saved ?” 
This question, the Scriptures assure us, has been asked already; it has 
been asked in faith, and answered in mercy. And, blessed be God, the 
answer still remains, to console and strengthen the contrite penitent. 
‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.’ Here is 
the way to escape ; here is the physician that can heal—the Redeemer 
that can save: there is none other name but his which can give you 
hope ; none other aid but his which can crown that hope with his own 
everlasting joy. Receive it, therefore, I entreat you, with all your 
heart, and mind, and soul, and strength: pray by it, walk by it, trust ye 
ever in it; and may He who hath bestowed upon you this great, this 

recious name, give you not over to the ‘spirit of bondage again to fear,’ 
ut fill you with the ‘ spirit of adoption, whereby ye cry, Abba, Father.’” 
pp. 101—103. 


But we must press onward to the discourses on John the Bap- 
list; as, even now, we have left far less space for their consider- 
ation than they deserve. The first of these is’ worthy of especial 
notice; for the other sermons of the volume are chiefly narrative 
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and practical ; but here Mr. Anderson displays talents of another 
kind ; and this, the most speculative and argumentative of his dis- 
courses, is full of sound and judicious remarks on the millennium 
—the interpretation and fulfilment of scriptural prophecy, and 
the mischievous folly of rash conjectures and anticipations, It is, 
however, more convenient to subjoin a delineation of John the 
Baptist preaching in the wilderness: nor will our readers fail to 
remark its fidelity and beauty. 


“This was the substance of the Baptist’s preaching; and, to hear 
this, the multitudes poured forth from all Judea, and Jerusalem, 
and crowded the banks of Jordan. There stood the self-righteous 
Pharisee, with ample phylactery upon his brow, and ostentatious border 
upon his robe, doing all his works to be seen of men, making void the 
word of God through his tradition, forgetting the weightier matters of 
the law, and covering the hideous corruption of his soul, with the cloak 
of a wretched hypocrisy. There, too, was seen the scornful Sadducee, 
who believed neither angel, nor spirit, nor resurrection from the dead. 
There, the despised Publican, who gathered, with extortionate and cruel 
hand, the tax of a conquered nation, and whose very name was associated 
with all that was base and hateful in their eyes. And there, amid the 
throng of eager listeners, came men whose trade was war, whose wea- 
pons were the shield, the sword, and arrows of the bow; and who were, 
even then, moving forward to peril their lives in the high places of the 
ficld. ‘These all assembled, now, to hear the words of the stern and 
solitary preacher of the wilderness. He stood before them, a living 
image of the repentant and self-mortifying spirit, which he demanded 
at their hands. His lips tasted only the wild honey of the rock, 
-and the locust, that flew through the air of heaven ; his limbs had 
no other covering, than the rough camel's skin, bound with a leathern 
girdle around his loins. The spirit, whereby he spake, was the spirit of 
holiness and almighty power; it awakened a guilty people to hear his 
lessons of righteousness, and constrained them to confess and wash away 
their sins in baptism. How solemnly does he rebuke the evil doers! 
How utterly does he expose, and put to shame, the vanity of their ex- 
ternal privileges, as Abraham’s descendants! How earnestly does he 
call them to repentance! How fearfully does he predict the fall of 
impending vengeance upon their heads! ‘O generation of vipers,’ 
saith he, ‘who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come! 
Bring forth, therefore, fruits worthy of repentance, and begin not to say 
within yourselves, we have Abraham to our father; for I say unto you, 
that God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham. 
And now also the axe is laid unto the root of the trees: every tree, 
therefore, which bringeth not forth good fruit, is hewn down and cast 
into the fire. And the people asked him, saying, what shall we do then? 
He answereth and saith unto them, he that hath two coats let him 
impart to him that hath none; and he that hath meat, let him do like- 
wise. Then came also publicans to be baptized, and said unto him, 
Master, what shall we do? And he said unto them, exact no more 
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than that which is appointed you. And the soldiers likewise demanded 
of him, saying, and what shall we do? And he said unto them, do 
violence to no man, neither accuse any falsely, and be content with your 
wages.’ Observe the clearness, and impartiality, with which the Bap- 
tist deals out the word of wisdom; the distinctness, with which he la 

down the duties of all; the eagerness, with which he seeks the salvation 
of all; the faithfulness, with which he fulfils the office, ascribed to him, 
by the angel, that ‘he should turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of the just,—to make ready 
a people prepared for the Lord.’ All this is an evidence, that he came 
‘in the spirit and power of Elias.’ He wrought no miracles, indeed, 
as that ‘man of God "had done; but, yet, the obedience of the vast 
multitude, who came, notwithstanding the impieties which marked 
their nation, to be baptized of him, in Jordan, and to confess their sins, 
was as miraculous a result,—as clear an evidence of the working of 
divine power, with regard to them,—as that which forced the hearts of 


Baal’s worshippers, on mount Carmel, to confess, that ‘the Lord he 
was the God.’ ’’—p. 216—220. 


We cannot abstain from mentioning the excellence of the two 
closing sermons of the volume: and the peroration of the dis- 


course which immediately precedes them may carry with it its 
own recommendation. 


‘* But this is not all which the roll of prophecy unfolds, respecting the 
glory, and majesty, of the Lamb of God. There is yet another aspect 
in which he is presented to our mental vision,—the aspect of a wrathful 
and avenging Judge. The same spirit, which hath revealed the spec- 
tacle of glorified saints, ascribing ‘ power and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing,’ to ‘ the Lamb that was 
slain,’ speaks also of the sun becoming ‘ black as sackcloth of hair, and 
the moon becoming as blood, the stars of heaven falling unto the earth, 
—the heaven departing as a scroll when it is rolled together,—every 
mountain and island being moved out of their places,—and the kings of 
the earth, and the great men, and the rich men, and the chief captains, 
and the mighty men, and every bondman and every freeman, hiding 
themselves in the dens and in the rocks of the mountains, and saying to 
the mountains and rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the face of him 
that sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb: for the 
great day of his wrath is come; and who shall be able to stand ?’ 

“Tt is even so. The wrath of the Lamb shall be accomplished, 
From that mouth which spake the accents of peace, of compassion, and 
of suffering humility, when once he ‘endured such contradiction of 
sinners against himself,’ ‘shall go forth a sharp sword, and with it he 
shall smite the nations.’ His eyes shall be ‘as a flame of fire,’ his 
‘voice as the sound of many waters,’ and ‘on his head a golden 
crown.’ His vesture shall be ‘dipped in blood,’ and ‘on his vesture 
and on his thigh a name written, Kine or xtnes, AND Logp or Lorps.’ 
The clouds shall be his chariot,—‘the voice of the archangel and the 
trump of God’ shall announce bis coming, and the heavenly traio 
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and practical; but here Mr. Anderson displays talents of another 


kind ; and this, the most speculative and argumentative of his dis- 
courses, is full of sound and judicious remarks on the millennium 
—the interpretation and fulfilment of scriptural prophecy, and 
the mischievous folly of rash conjectures and anticipations, It is, 
however, more convenient to subjoin a delineation of. John the 
Baptist preaching in the wilderness: nor will our readers fail to 
remark its fidelity and beauty. 


“This was the substance of the Baptist’s preaching; and, to hear 
this, the multitudes poured forth from all Judea, and Jerusalem, 
and crowded the banks of Jordan. There stood the self-righteous 
Pharisee, with ample phylactery upon his brow, and ostentatious border 
upon his robe, doing all his works to be seen of men, making void the 
word of God through his tradition, forgetting the weightier matters of 
the law, and covering the hideous corruption of his soul, with the cloak 
of a wretched hypocrisy. There, too, was seen the scornful Sadducee, 
who believed neither angel, nor spirit, nor resurrection from the dead. 
There, the despised Publican, who gathered, with extortionate and cruel 
hand, the tax of a conquered nation, and whose very name was associated 
with all that was base and hateful in their eyes. And there, amid the 
throng of eager listeners, came men whose trade was war, whose wea- 
pons were the shield, the sword, and arrows of the bow ; and who were, 
even then, moving forward to peril their lives in the high places of the 
ficld. ‘These all assembled, now, to hear the words of the stern and 
solitary preacher of the wilderness. He stood before them, a living 
image of the repentant and self-mortifying spirit, which he demanded 
at their hands. His lips tasted only the wild honey of the rock, 
and the locust, that flew through the air of heaven ; his limbs had 
no other covering, than the rough camel's skin, bound with a leathern 

irdle around his loins. The spirit, whereby he spake, was the spirit of 
holiness and almighty power; it awakened a guilty people to hear his 
lessons of righteousness, and constrained them to confess and wash away 
their sins in baptism. How solemnly does he rebuke the evil doers! 
How utterly does he expose, and put to shame, the vanity of their ex- 
ternal privileges, as Abraham’s descendants! How earnestly does he 
call them to repentance! How fearfully does he predict the fall of 
impending vengeance upon their heads! ‘O generation of vipers,’ 
saith he, ‘who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come! 
Bring forth, therefore, fruits worthy of repentance, and begin not to say 
within yourselves, we have Abraham to our father; for I say unto you, 
that God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham. 
And now also the axe is laid unto the root of the trees: every tree, 
therefore, which bringeth not forth good fruit, is hewn down and cast 
into the fire. And the people asked him, saying, what shall we do then? 
He answereth and saith unto them, he that hath two coats let him 
impart to him that hath none; and he that hath meat, let him do like- 
wise. Then came also publicans to be baptized, and said unto him, 
Master, what shall we do? And he said unto them, exact no more 
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than that which is appointed you. And the soldiers likewise demanded 
of him, saying, and what shall we do? And he said unto them, do 
violence to no man, neither accuse any falsely, and be content with 
wages.’ Observe the clearness, and impartiality, with which the Ba 
tist deals out the word of wisdom; the distinctness, with which he la 
down the duties of all; the eagerness, with which he seeks the salvation 
of all; the faithfulness, with which he fulfils the office, ascribed to him, 
by the angel, that ‘he should turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of the just,—to make ready 
a people prepared for the Lord.’ All this is an evidence, that he came 
‘in the spirit and power of Elias.’ He wrought no miracles, indeed, 
as that ‘man of God "had done; but, yet, the obedience of the vast 
multitude, who came, notwithstanding the impieties which marked 
their nation, to be baptized of him, in Jordan, and to confess their sins, 
was as miraculous a result,—as clear an evidence of the working of 
divine power, with regard to them,—as that which forced the hearts of 


Baal's worshippers, on mount Carmel, to confess, that ‘the Lord he 
was the God.’ ’’—p. 216—220. 


We cannot abstain from mentioning the excellence of the two 
closing sermons of the volume: and the peroration of the dis- 


course which immediately precedes them may carry with it its 
own recommendation. 


‘* But this is not all which the roll of prophecy unfolds, respecting the 
glory, and majesty, of the Lamb of God. ‘There is yet another aspect 
in which he is presented to our mental vision,—the aspect of a wrathful 
and avenging Judge. The same spirit, which hath revealed the spec- 
tacle of glorified saints, ascribing ‘ power and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing,’ to ‘ the Lamb that was 
slain,’ speaks also of the sun becoming ‘ black as sackcloth of hair, and 
the moon becoming as blood, the stars of heaven falling unto the earth, 
—the heaven departing as a scroll when it is rolled together,—every 
mountain and island being moved out of their places,—and the kings of 
the earth, and the great men, and the rich men, and the chief captains, 
and the mighty men, and every bondman and every freeman, hiding 
themselves in the dens and in the rocks of the mountains, and saying to 
the mountains and rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the face of him 
that sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb: for the 
great day of his wrath is come; and who shall be able to stand?’ 

“Tt is even so. The wrath of the Lamb shall be accomplished. 
From that mouth which spake the accents of peace, of compassion, and 
of suffering humility, when once he ‘endured such contradiction of 
sinners against himself,’ ‘shall go forth a sharp sword, and with it he 
shall smite the nations.’ His eyes shall be ‘as a flame of fire,’ his 
‘voice as the sound of many waters,’ and ‘on his head a golden 
crown.’ His vesture shall be ‘dipped in blood,’ and ‘on his vesture 
and on his thigh a name written, Kino OF KINGS, AND Lorb oF Lorps.’ 
The clouds shall be his chariot,—‘the voice of the archangel and the 
trump of God’ shall announce his coming, and the heavenly train 
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attending him, shall be ‘the spirits of just men made perfect,’ and 
‘ten thousands of his saints to execute judgment upon all.) O! what 
deep searchings of beart ought the knowledge of this truth to excite 
within us! How ought it to bring down every high thought, and 
make us, on our bended knees, cry mightily unto the Lamb of God to 
have mercy upon us! What fear, what awe, what abasement of our- 
selves, ought we to feel! And, yet, what thankfulness to the Father of 
mercies, who, in the midst of our own unworthiness, hath vouchsafed 
the promise of ——— to a fallen world, who hath sealed the truth 
of it by the blood of his dear son, and who hath permitted_us, even this 
day, to draw near unto him in the name of that son, to plead his merits, 
to confess his glory, and to contemplate the holiness, the compassion, 
the power whereby he taketh away sin. Let not this adorable exhibi- 
tion of the divine ‘goodness, and forbearance, and long suffering,’ 
have been presented to our sight in vain, Let not the testimony of the 
faithful Baptist have been, in vain, spoken, in the ears of a careless and 
stubborn generation ; but may it constrain us, as it constrained those 
disciples of his, ‘who heard him speak,’ to follow Jesus! May we 
abide with him, and receive his teaching! May we feel, like those 
faithful attendants of the son of Zacharias, that we have indeed found 
the Christ ; and, like them, may we rejoice to bring others to the know- 
ledge of the same truth, to make them partakers of the same joy.”— 
p- 281—283. 


As a specimen of the information collected by Mr, Anderson 
in the Appendix, we quote a part of note A, on Baal. 


**The frequent recurrence of the word Baal, or its plural Baalim, in 
scripture,—especially in that part of it more serenoiliaielly connected with 
the subject of these discourses, —has led me to give the following sum- 
mary respecting it from Selden and others. , 

* The title of the Pheenician god Baal, and of the Chaldean Bel, is 
derived from the Hebrew word bya, which signifies Lord ;—the former 
retaining, the latter omitting the letter Y. According to the author of 
the Alexandrine Chronicle, and Cedrenus, it was the interpretation of 
the name of Mars, given by the Assyrians to the deified successor of 
king Ninus, the founder of the Assyrian monarchy. Dean Prideaux 
says, that Bel is supposed by some to have been the same with Nimrod, 
and to have been called Bel from his dominion, and Nimrod from his 
rebellion; for this is the signification of the word Nimrod, in the 


Jewish and Chaldean languages. The former, he states, was his 


Babylonish name by reason of his empire in that place, and the latter 
his scripture name by reason of his rebellion, in revolting from God to 
follow his own wicked designs. 

* The title of Baal or Lord thus bestowed upon the objects of idolatry, 
was, in fact, an assumption of dignity belonging only to the true God ; 
and a proof of this is found in Hosea, ii. 16. ‘ And it shall be at that 
day, saith the Lord, that thou shalt call me Ishi, (i. ¢. my husband) ; 
and shalt call me no more Baali, (?. e. my lord). For I will take away 


the names of Baalim out of her mouth, and they shall no more be 
remembered by their name.” 
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“It were useless to detail the various forms under which the service of 
Baal was conducted, or the objects which are supposed to have 
sented him; but it may be observed, that, the icians worshipped 
the sun, under his name, believing it to be the supreme divinity of 
heaven, and the moon, under the name of Astarte, or Ashtaroth. In 
Zidon, a sea-town of Phoenicia, he was also worshi under the title 
of the Marine Jupiter. (See Hesychius, in loc.) We may trace, 
further, the veneration in which Baal or Belus was held in Pheenicia, 


by the reference which is made to his name, in the first book of the 
Aineid, 1. 728: 


* Hic regina gravem gemmis auroque poposcit, 
Implevitque mero pateram, quam Belus, et omnes 
A Belo soliti.’ 

“The termination of many of the Punic names, ¢. g. Hannibal, Has- 
drubal, Adherbal, is another evidence of the acknowledgment of the 
Pheenician idol by the Carthaginians; and is an instance of their 
conformity with the general custom of the nations, from whom they 
sprang, in adding by way of honour to their own names, the titles of 
their gods. | 

“ There is abundant and conclusive testimony to prove that the Asiatic 
Baal was the same with the European Jupiter or Zeve; and, as the 
name of Jupiter received a different meaning, according to the designa- 
tions appended to it, of Serapis, Olympius, &c., so the generic term of 
Baal was applied to denote different specific ye according to the 
word added. to it, e. g. Baal-Peor, the god the Moabites; Baal- 
Zephon, Baal-Berith, the idol of the Shechemites, &c. 

‘The worship of the god Belinus or Belenus among the ancient 
Gauls and Britons, is supposed to have been derived from that of Baal.” 
—p. 351—353. 


Mr. Anderson then notices the custom of Beltan, or Bel-tein 
(or Baal’s fire) in Scotland; and adds, “ similar customs are ob- 
served in parts of Ireland, Wales, and Lancashire.” As a curious 
corroboration with regard to Scotland, we extract the followi 
story from the Times newspaper, of a date so recent as the 14 
of February, 1835: for whether the account be literally true, or 
as inaccurate as such reports sometimes are in the public prints 
still, either the occurrence, or the invention, of the fact, may te 
to show that some relics of the practice remain, and that the 
snows of superstition are lying not quite unmelted amidst the 
recesses of the hills, 

“A scene of the most ludicrous and gross superstition took place 
lately at Perth. A wealthy old farmer having lost several of his cattle 
by some disease very prevalent at present, and being able to account for 
it in no way so rationally as by witchcraft, had recourse to the following 
remedy, recommended to him by a weird sister in his neighbourhood as 
an effectual protection from the attacks of the foul fiend. A few stones 
were piled together in the barn-yard, and wood and coals having been 
laid thereon, the fuel was ignited by fire obtained by friction. The 
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neighbours having been called in to witness the solemnity, the cattle 
were made to pass through the flames in the order of their dignity and 
age, commencing with the horses, and ending with the swine. The 
ceremony having been duly gone through, a neighbouring farmer ob- 
served to the enlightened owner of the herd, that he, along with his 
family, ought to have followed the example of the cattle, and ‘ the 
sacrifice to Baal’ would have been complete.” 


Our conclusion is, that we look upon this volume and the 
circumstances attending it with an unmixed and lively satisfac- 
tion. It isa favourable symptom as to the state of religion in 
the land, that sermons such as these, without diverging into any 
strange excesses of doctrine, or descending to any customary 
tricks of popular eloquence, have arrested the attention of aris- 
tocracy and even royalty, And the results, which Mr. James 
Anderson and his excellent brother, together with many able and 
zealous coadjutors, have produced in a town like Brighton, may 
afford a convincing proof, that the conscientious and well-directed 
labours of the clergy of the establishment will never be lost or 
thrown away; will never perish without use or value, without 
fruit or produce; and will very seldom be left even on earth 
without honour or reward. 

We should add, that, prefixed to the discourses, there is a com- 
plimentary, but not fulsome, dedication to the Queen. Mr, Ander- 
son speaks as a man, who knows the respect due to the consort 
of his sovereign, and who also entertains a grateful sense of 
personal obligations; yet as a man, who likewise remembers that, 
in his ministerial character, he is the ambassador of that king of 
kings, in whose sight all human majesty is as nothing, and in 
comparison with whose omnipotence all worldly power is as the 
spray dashed from a single sng to the unfathomed depths of the 
whole illimitable ocean. ‘The same tone is observable in the 
sermons themselves; “‘ they are,” as he justly says, “‘ an exposition 
of a part of that word of God, whose guidance is as much needed 
by those who stand in the high places of the earth, as by those 
who toil in obscurity beneath them.” We discover, therefore, 
nothing of that courtly adulation, which is “ afraid to mention 
hell to ears polite ;” and yet nothing of that rude and repulsive 
austerity, which men like John Knox have mistaken for Christian 
boldness, nothing of that affected bluntness or harshness of man- 
ner and expression, which is as remote from a real independence 
of character, as moroseness is from virtue; and which is so often a 
cloak for the most cringing servility of heart, a disguise expressly 
assumed for the purpose of administering flattery with more 
advantage from the effect of contrast. Mr. Anderson delivers 
himself, as far as we can see, without effort, without exaggeration, 
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without any ostentatious attempt to make a merit of candid and 
uncompromising plainness in the presence of the highest dignity 
of the land: he speaks, with the truest judgment, in a common 
style as to common hearers, feeling that the same God, who has 
instituted gradations of earthly rank for the most salutary ends of 
his gracious providence, is yet “no respecter of persons ;” for 
that all are equal, as they kneel before His footstool, and that 
kings and queens are but frail and sinful mortals, as they pray 
for help and safety in the temples dedicated to His worship. 

If these truths are practically recognised by the present pos- 
sessors of the English throne, would that they could also be im- 
pressed upon the ranks immediately below it! It is indeed the 
glory and the blessing of Christianity that its gospel is preached 
to the poor; that it has within it an unfailing power to elevate 
their minds, to temper their afflictions, to pour balm into their 
wounds, and to improve their temporal condition through their 
moral habits: but we need not repeat the glorious passage which 
we have already cited on a former occasion from Burke, to show 
that the exalted and the affluent are even more in want of its 
restraints, than the poor of its consolations. ‘The country never 
can be safe, until we have not merely a decent and a respectable, 
but a religious nobility: until the stream of good example flows 
down from its fountain on the summits of life; and until the 
master of a family is brought under the yoke of godliness, as well 
as his servants and dependants, his wife and daughters. La- 
mentable would be the mistake, if, while moral and spiritual 
instruction is abundantly conveyed to the children of penury, a 
proportionate care should not be taken to sanctify the grandeur 
and authority of an empire with the influences which breathe of 
heaven, and to impregnate its intellectual activity with the spirit 
of religion. Nor must it be forgotten, that, already, one among 
the proximate causes of revolution has been the idle vanity or 
levity of aristocratic exclusiveness, attaching more value to empty 
peculiarities of accomplishment, than to solid acquirements or 
virtuous qualifications. i 

We had intended to animadvert upon two or three novelties, 
or singularities—we hardly know what to call them—in the punc- 
tuation of Mr. Anderson’s volume ; but we have no space; and, 
perhaps, the printers were arbitrary. 
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Arr. ILL.—The Law of Moses viewed in connexion with the 
History and Character of the Jews, with a Defence of the 
Book of Joshua against Professor Leo of Berlin; being the 
Hulsean Lecture for 1833. To which is added an Appendix, 
containing Remarks on the Arrangement of the astorical 
Scriptures adopied by Gesenius, De Wette, and others. By 
Heary John Rose, B. D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Gon 


bridge. London, Rivingtons: Cambridge, Deightons and 
Stevenson. 1834. 


Honest old Fuller, in that very beautiful book, The Holy State,* 
speaking of the controversial divine, says that “ he is Truth’s 
champion, to defend her against all adversaries, atheists, here- 
ticks, schismaticks, and erroneous persons whatsoever. His suf- 
ficiency appears in opposing, answering, moderating and writing.” 
Under the head of answering, he goes on to observe—“ In taking 
away an objection, he not only puts by the thrust, but breaks the 
Some rather defeat an argument, and 
though by such an evasion they may shut the mouth of the oppo- 
nent, yet may they open the difficulty wider in the hearts of the 
. But owr answerer either fairly resolves the doubt, or 
else shows the falseness of the argument, by beggaring the oppo- 
nent to maintain such a fruitful generation of absurdities as his 
argument hath begotten; or, lastly, returns and retorts it back 
upon him again. The first way unties the knot; the second cuts 
it asunder; the third whips the opponent with the knot himself 
tied.” Again—if our answerer’s opponent be “ a paradox- 
monger, loving to hold strange, yea dangerous opinions, he counts 
it charity to suffer such a one to be beaten without mercy, that 
he may be weaned from his wilfulness.” 

We were led to make this extract upon a consideration of the 
way in which Mr. Rose has dealt with the vain wisdom and the 
false philosophy of Messrs. Leo, Hartmann and Granberg, up- 
holders all of the Rationalist or Neologistic school of interpreta- 
tion, which for nearly a century, more or less, has been the 
scourge of Germany, and progressing like the black deatht im the 
earher history of the northern nations, has gradually eaten its way, 
as a cancer, mto the philological discussions of the nations imme- 
diately adjoining—Denmark, Norway and Sweden—as well as 
into those not only of England, but of America likewise ;—so 

* See book i. c. 4, “ The Controversial! Divine,” p. 54, ed. fol. 1648. 

+ What Mallet ( Histoire de Dannemar., liv. iv.) says of this scourge is true to this 
day. ‘“ Les glaces et les frimats de I'Islande, et de la Grenlande, nen sauverent pas 
ces pays. La plus grande partie des habitans perit, et ils n’ont pu cncore réparer les 


pertes qu’ils firent alors."—vol. iv. p. 190; ed, 1787, a Geneve. Js a moral plague 
less dangerous? 
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great a matter does a little fire kindle! Happily, however, in our 
own country * the evil has been resisted, and the champions of 
truth which error has called forth have not been few, and these 
have resolutely contested every inch of ground, and have shown 
that there is no reason to depart from established views,—in 
short, they have shown, as clearly as anything can be shown, that 
“ the sword of the Spirit, which ts the word of God,” is on their 
side, and that those writers (those IJrrationalists) who have de- 
serted Holy Writ, and have gone after leasing, are like the 
Amakelites scattered of Saul—* so that two of them are not left 
together.”—(1 Sam. xi. 11.) Nothing, indeed, can be clearer 
than this, to any one who will take the trouble to examine those 
very useful Appendices (particularly Appendix A.) which Mr, 
Rose has, in our judgment, wisely affixed to the work before us, 
It may be seen there that De Wette and Granberg are quite sure 
that Judges is far older than Joshua—that Berthold is quite sure 
Judges was composed after Joshua; whilst Professor Leo asserts 
that they were composed about the same time, but not earlier than 
towards the end of the kingdom of Judah. Like contradictions 
may be seen between Profesaot Ewald and Gesenius relative to 
the book of Deuteronomy, and, indeed, between almost all those 
philologists who have dared to bring down the dates of the Pen- 
tateuch to an age suited to their own wayward and false (not to 
say impious) hypotheses, Now, as say the Germans themselves, 
so say we—auf die blosse Anzeige verdammt man einen Menschen 
nicht; but when these same learned Thebans are for overturning 
all previously constituted opinions,—when they choose to think 
that the ark of Scripture is a shaking, and, like Uzzah, go to 
right it with their own hands, which are full of contradictions, 
some crying one thing and some another,—then we cannot but 
take up our parable, and say of such iniquitous wrestings of the 
Bible, that 

— “ strength from truth divided and from just 

Illaudable, nought merits but dispraise 

And ignominy.” —Par, Lost, vi. 381. 

Strength we fully admit—strength of learning, that is—in all, 

or almost all the divines of Germany, and no one is more ready 
to admit this than Mr. Rose; but then, there is in their works 
that which turns awry the heart—there is what Aristotle, in his 
Politics,”+ calls the 73 xad 7d xasvorduov, xal ro 
there is what Bishop Butler complained of amongst some of our- 
selves in his day, “ the notion of a reasonable religion, so very 


* We may add ia America likewise, as is evident from Professor Stuart's laboors, of 
Andover. See especially his Introduction to the Commentary on the Hebrews. 
+ Lib. ii. c. iv. § 10; and Bishop Butler's Sermons, p. 227, ed. Ciar. 
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reasonable as to have nothing to do with the heart and affections ;” 
therefore, whenever, and wherever this is the case, strength 1s, in 
the language of Milton, from truth divided. With respect, then, 
to the contradictions above alluded to, each one the result of the 


so called rational opinions, let Mr. Rose speak for himself and 
for us. 


“I think that when the Christian world is required to change its be- 
lief on the bidding of these philologers, they are bound, in the first place, 
to settle these differences between themselves, because they are not only 
differences, but palpable contradictions and inconsistencies, which affect 
the main source of all their arguments; or the Christian will be justified 
(to use a parliamentary phrase) in moving the previous question, and re- 
fusing to consider the case at all.”—Appendix A, p. 211.* 

But it might be said, were we to stop here, that we were taking 
a one-sided and unjust view of the learning of Germany, and it 
might be said with truth. ‘This, however, is far from our intention, 
The learning of Germany is, as we said above, very great, its re- 
search unwearied, its diligence unbounded,—its scholars, on all 
subjects, have been some of the best pioneers that the world ever 
produced; and we are most happy to bear testimony to this truth, 
that from the very first there have always been those who have 
not bowed the knee to the great Baal of the Rationalist system. 
All this is fully granted by Mr. Rose, (see pp. 56. 98, with note,) 
as well as by others who have written on the subject. But so it 
is, (for 

“ Evil news rides post, while good news baits,”)—Sam. Agon. 
this is not much known (except amongst German scholars) in 
England, and therefore we hold it to be absolutely necessary that 
the poison which the ephemeral literature of the age is continu- 
ally spreading, should be counteracted by those who, like the au- 
thor of these Lectures, have zeal, and learning, and patience, and 
perseverance, to go through so unpleasant a work. Indispensa- 
bly necessary it is to counteract that, which, although not directly 
propagated as a lie, is yet a (ying wonder; for should it gain cre- 
dit but for a day, it will do an infinity of harm, as those, who do 
maliciously propagate what is untrue,} know full well. ‘The 
scepticism which has already entered in amongst many of our 
students, and which (after the evil that is in us) may be traced to 


* We beg to add to this extract from Mr. Rose, the following lines of Chaucer on the 
head antiqua probo.” 
* As soth is sayde, elde hatt great avantage, 
In elde is bothe wisdom and usage; 
Men may the old out-renne, but not out-rede."’—The Knightes Tale. 
+ “* Words govern the generality of the world, who seldom go so deep as to look 


into things; and impostors well know how likely their cause is to succeed, if their terms 
can but once be admitted,”—South’s Sermons, vol. iii. p. 218, old ed. 
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neologistic sources, whether “ trans” or “ citra mare natos,” may 
at least give us this warning—“ If thou beest cast into bad com- 
pany, like Hercules thou must sleep with thy club in thine hand, 
and stand on thy guard.”* Unless this abominable sentina be got 
under, the labour must increase upon us daily. As says Alcwus— 
abre r@ mporépy Spor 

We know that it has been often asked with a degree of triumph, 
by those who are certainly not the best wishers to the pure and 
apostolic form of worship established in these realms—when will 
our clergy be imbued with that learning which characterizes their 
brethren in Germany? If by this it is meant, when will they be 
ready, as we could wish, to question (weipa%ew) what is now fully 
received amongst us, our answer is—we trust never! But if it be 
meant to lower the existing standard of learning in the eyes of 
captious disputants, we beg leave to say that learning (religious 
and useful learning) is not at that low ebb amongst us which they 
would insinuate. At the present moment, (if it be not expedient 
for us to boast, doubtless they who have forced us to do so, must, 
to use the words of St. Paul, bear with us a little in our folly,) 
though we deal not in what old Burton calls “ absurd and vain 
questions, intricacies, froth of rancour, wit, and excrements of 
curiosity,”+ yet, under the blessing of God, the dry places of the 
land are watered with the dew of heaven; and the ministers and 
stewards of God’s mysteries—the ambassadors of Christ—instead 
of dwelling on vain questions, which rather minister unto strife, 
study to show themselves approved unto God, workmen that need 
not be ashamed of any abusive Shimei’s, because, as far as in them 
lies, in simplicity and godly sincerity, not by fleshly wisdom, they 
strive to divide rightly the word of truth. Thus is it, we trust 
and believe, with the ministers of our Church; and we make bold 
to say, — our own experience (as far, that is, as it goes,) that 
neither Germany, nor Denmark, nor Sweden, nor Norway (where 
theological studies are rife) can boast of a more learned clergy 
than our own. The fact is, that many who speak on this subject 
speak at second-hand, and imagine that the works they hear so 
much talk about are the works of the clergy with cures of souls; 
whereas almost all of them are the works of men who are pro- 
fessors in some one of the twenty-three universities in Germany— 


* Fuller’s Holy State, book iii. c. 5, p. 150—" Of Company.” 

+ Anatomy of Melancholie, part ii. § ii, Mem. 3. ‘Disputation,” says Jeremy 
Taylor, ** cures no vice, but kindles against many, and makes passion evaporate into 
sin; and though men esteem it learning, yet it is the most useless learning in the 
world.” vi, p. 374, ed. Heber, 
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reasonable as to have nothing to do with the heart and affections ;” 
therefore, whenever, and wherever this is the case, sirength is, in 
the language of Milton, from truth divided. With respect, then, 
to the contradictions above alluded to, each one the result of the 


so called rational opinions, let Mr. Rose speak for himself and 
for us. 


“I think that when the Christian world is required to change its be- 
lief on the bidding of these philologers, they are bound, in the first place, 
to settle these differences between themselves, because they are not only 
differences, but palpable contradictions and inconsistencies, which affect 
the main source of all their arguments; or the Christian will be justified 
(to use a parliamentary phrase) in moving the previous question, and re- 
fusing to consider the case at all.”—Appendix A, p. 211.* 

But it might be said, were we to stop here, that we were taking 
a one-sided and unjust view of the learning of Germany, and it 
might be said with truth. ‘This, however, is far from our intention, 
The learning of Germany is, as we said above, very great, its re- 
search unwearied, its diligence unbounded,—its scholars, on all 
subjects, have been some of the best pioneers that the world ever 
produced; and we are most happy to bear testimony to this truth, 
that from the very first there have always been those who have 
not bowed the knee to the great Baal of the Rationalist system. 
All this is fully granted by Mr. Rose, (see pp. 56. 98, with note,) 
as well as by others who have written on the subject. But so it 
is, (for 

“ Evil news rides post, while good news baits,”)—Sam. Agon. 
this is not much known (except amongst German scholars) in 
England, and therefore we hold it to be absolutely necessary that 
the poison which the ephemeral literature of the age is continu- 
ally spreading, should be counteracted by those who, like the au- 
thor of these Lectures, have zeal, and learning, and patience, and 
perseverance, to go through so unpleasant a work. Indispensa- 
bly necessary tt is to counteract that, which, although not directly 
propagated as a lie, is yet a dying wonder; for should it gain cre- 
dit but for a day, it will do an infinity of harm, as those, who do 
maliciously propagate what is untrue,+} know full well. ‘The 
scepticism which has already entered in amongst many of our 
students, and which (after the evil that is in us) may be traced to 


* We beg to add to this extract from Mr. Rose, the following lines of Chaucer on the 
head antiqua probo.”’ 


* As soth is sayde, elde hatt great avantage, 
In elde is bothe wisdom and usage; 
Men may the old out-renne, but not out-rede.’’—The Knightes Tale. 
+ “ Words govern the generality of the world, who seldom go so deep as to look 


into things; and impostors well know how likely their cause is to succeed, if their terms 
can but once be admitted,” —South’s Sermons, vol. iii. p. 218, old ed. 
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neologistic sources, whether ‘ trans” or “ citrd mare natos,” may. 
at least give us this warning——“ If thou beest cast into bad com- 
pany, like Hercules thou must sleep with thy club in thine hand, 
and stand on thy guard.”* Unless this abominable sentina be got 
under, the labour must increase upon us daily. Assays Alewus— 
760’ abre mportpy Spuov 

We know that it has been often asked with a degree of triumph, 
by those who are certainly not the best wishers to the pure and 
apostolic form of worship established in these realms—when will 
our clergy be imbued with that learning which characterizes their 
brethren in Germany? If by this it is meant, when will they be 
ready, as we could wish, to question (meipa%ev) what is now fully 
received amongst us, our answer is—we trust never! But if it be 
meant to lower the existing standard of learning in the eyes of 
captious disputants, we beg leave to say that learning (religious 
and useful learning) is not at that low ebb amongst us which they 
would insinuate. At the present moment, (if it be not expedient 
for us to boast, doubtless they who have forced us to do so, must, 
to use the words of St. Paul, bear with us a little in our folly,) 
though we deal not in what old Burton calls “ absurd and vain 
questions, intricacies, froth of rancour, wit, and excrements of 
curiosity,”+ yet, under the blessing of God, the dry places of the 
land are watered with the dew of heaven; and the ministers and 
stewards of God’s mysteries—the ambassadors of Christ—instead 
of dwelling on vain questions, which rather minister unto strife, 
study to show themselves approved unto God, workmen that need 
not be ashamed of any abusive Shimei’s, because, as far as in them 
lies, in simplicity and godly sincerity, not by fleshly wisdom, they 
strive to divide rightly the word of truth. ‘Thus is it, we trust 
and believe, with the ministers of our Church; and we make bold 
to say, —_ our own experience (as far, that is, as it goes,) that 
neither Germany, nor Denmark, nor Sweden, nor Norway (where 
theological studies are rife) can boast of a more learned clergy 
than our own. The fact is, that many who speak on this subject 
speak at second-hand, and imagine that the works they hear so 
much talk about are the works of the clergy with cures of souls; 
whereas almost all of them are the works of men who are pro- 
fessors in some one of the twenty-three universities in Germany— 


* Fuller’s Holy State, book iii. c. 5, p. 150—“ Of Company.” 

+ Anatomy of Melancholie, part ii. § ii. Mem. 3. “ Disputation,” says Jeremy 
Taylor, ** cures no vice, but kindles against many, and makes passion evaporate into 
sin; and though men esteem it learning, yet it is the most useless learning in the 
world.”~=vol. vi, p. 374, ed. Heber, 
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condensed lectures, in short,—works of men who are planted as 
Fuller wished to be—“ so as to enjoy the benefit of walking and 
standing libraries.” And thus it is that 
** Diverse scholes maken parfit clerkes, 
And diverse practyk in many sondry werkes 
Maketh the werkman parfyt sekirly.” 

But here we must anticipate an objection, and we are sorry 
that we must, because it is one which shows the weakness and in- 
firmity of our natures, What we allude to is this—it may be said 
we have eulogized the English clergy to the neglect of the Ger- 
man. Far, far is this from our intent! ‘ There is room enough in 
the world for thee and for me,’ said my uncle Toby, when he 
turned the fly out of the window. Let us, then, hedge in this 
objection by the words following from the excellent Jeremy Tay- 
lor, whose heart seems to have had almost an ante-past of heaven 
on earth, so steeped was it in charity! ‘“ Suffer others to be 


praised in thy presence, and entertain their good and glory with 


delight ; but at no hand disparage them, or lessen their report, or 
make an objection ; and think not the advancement of thy brother 
is a lessening of thy worth.”* Far, far are we from undervaluing 
any one that is called a brother! On the contrary, we believe, 
that not only in Germany and England, but everywhere where 
Jesus Christ is preached in spirit and in truth, the stid/ soft voice 
of thousands are earnest in doing their part to extend the word,— 
in mending their own lives, instead of mending (on false grounds) 
the chronological arrangement of Scripture. We believe that 
there are thousands abiding by the spirit conveyed in the line, 
Rixarum metuens tangere gratia,” 

except where subjects of high importance are at stake,—we be- 
lieve that there are thousands who fulfil the truth of what is ex- 

ressed in that sweet sentence of Patrick in his Parable of the 

ilgrim+—*“ Though the dews of the Divine Grace fall every- 
where, yet they lie longest in the shade.” Well, on the same 
point, says our great favourite Jackson. ‘‘ When every valley 
shall be exalted, and every hill and mountain made low, until the 
crooked become straight and the uneven places plain, the fruit 
which hath grown in the vale will appear both higher and better 
than the ordinary offspring of the mountains, O that men were 


* Works, vol. iv. p. 90—* Holy Living.” 

t This is one of those excellent works which seems almost forgotten in the present 
day, bat which, nevertheless, is fall of the wisdom of our ancestors. The passage in 
the text will be found in p. 15% of the 4to. ed. 1687. It may not be known to all our 
readers that the germ of this work, and of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, is to be found 
im the Hermotimus of Lucian. We may add, by the way, that the Mensa Mystica, and 
the Aqua Genitalis or Treatise on Baptism, by the same author, were works which in 
their day ranked high. 
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so wise in heart as to consider, that the lower their place, so not 
exposed to floods of violence, the a apter is it to suck in the dew of 
God’s blessing in greatest plenty.” 

And now, having dwelt thus long on these points, we beg leave 
to say in the words of Hugh James Rose, the brother of our au- 
thor, that it is fit time for divines in Germany, rooted to an hypo- 
thesis, to know that “ there are other things in the world worth 
attention besides the theology of the German Rationalists.”+ 
This we have been long jo of of by perusing (so far as the 
labours of an extensive parish would admit of it) the works of our 
elder divines, certain quotations from whom have above been 
made. What we have done, what we are doing, what we wish to 
do, as well in this line as in what concerns the Fathers of the 
Church, we believe to be done by hundreds of our brethren, who, 
like ourselves, find rest, after the disquietudes of parochial visits, 
in the study of those works, which, having the Bible and everlast- 
ing truth for their foundation, are in accordance with our ordina- 
tion vows. Now—and that in a great measure owing to the 
working of the Rationalist system, if system it may be called, 
which, in effect, is but “ confusion worse confounded,” which, 

shape has none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb,” 

from this—call it what you may—the study of older authors in 
Germany is quite gone out; ephemeral literature, modern criti- 
cism, and embodied with it modern scepticism, seems to form a 
great body, at least, of the lectures in the several universities most 
' resorted to, and from the attendants on these lectures are to 
forth in due time those who are not in all probability (unless 
“ when the enemy shall come in like a | flood, the Spirit of the Lord 
shall lift up a standard against him,” Isai. lix. 19) to preach, but 
xamyAsvev—to adulterate with human glosses that Scripture of 
God, every word of which in itself is pure-{ “ There is probably 
no people, “‘ says Professor Pusey, who speaks from experience, 
“among whom the mighty dead are so soon forgotten, or the 
great names of the present day so unduly exalted, as in Germany ; 
none probably among whom the crude or faulty notions of indi- 
viduals obtain for a time so extensive and pernicious a sway; and 
this because the knowledge of the mass of each generation is de- 
rived, for the most part, exctustvely from living sources.” Who is 
there amongst us that on reading such a persis as this, does not 
rejoice to think, as he lays down his Bible, that he has been 
taught to value, and does value, the works of a Jeremy ‘Taylor, 

* Vol. i. p. 815—Works, ed. fol. 1673. 


+ Letter to the Bishop of London, p. 2. 
¢ Remarks on Cathedral Institutions, p. 48, second edition, 
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a Barrow, a Bull, a Hall, a Jackson, a Hooker, a South, a Water- 
land, a Hammond, a Lightfoot, a Mede, a Secker, a Sherlock, 
a Horsley, and all that other cloud of witnesses which a king * 
upon his throne rejoiced to call the giants of the olden time? Yet 
how different is the end to which the lectures of a Rationalist 
professor would lead! Let Professor Pusey again speak for us. 


“The questions in every branch of theology discussed in Germany, 
are strong meat for persons who require a less oppressive nourishment. 
Questions, as they would occur to the ripened divine, are propounded to 
those who scarcely know the first elements of theology. The moment- 
ous subjects of inspiration or revelation, the canon of Scripture, the re- 
lation of the Old Testament to the New, are presented with all the array 
of embarrassments with which human perverseness has invested them, to 
persons utterly incapable of forming a right judgment upon them, and 
more likely to pervert than to digest the instruction which the professor 
communicates. At the best, all which could be anticipated from the 
ordinary student is a subsequent and tardy digestion of subjects which, 
at the time, he cannot comprehend. The students, meanwhile, expect 
that the professor should declare to them his opinion upon each subject 
which has been agitated among the German theologians: by reserve 
upon any point, (it matters not whether it be fitted for their age or no,) 
he forfeits their confidence and his own reputation.’’+ 


In addition to all this, imagine Professor Leo of Berlin, in 
cathedré, unhinging the belief of all his auditors as to the time 
when Joshua and Judges were written, and, with others, bringing 
them down so low as in fact to make them of little authority, (for 
it amounts to neither more nor less than to this)}—imagine others 
asserting that the Pentateuch is a series of myths,{ (a word, no 
longer considered as a counter, but current coin amongst the theo- 


logists)—imagine all this, and then what harvest is to be expected? 
Let their own bard answer :— 


* Some how or other, when we think on George III. these lines of Virgil will bubble 
up like a clear spring amidst all the other troubles around us. 


* Aurea que perhibent, illo sub rege fuerunt 
Secula; sic placid’ populos in pace regebat !”—AEn. viii. 324. 
It is a part of that evil that belongs to us that hinders the application being literal, 
and until “ the earth be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea,” 
offences will needs come, with wars and rumours of wars. There can be peace only in 
the holy mountain ! 
t “ Non humiles, et obscuri, neque eorum similes, ut apud Ennium est, 
* Qui sui questus causa, fictas suscitant sententias,’ 
sed clari, et prestantes viri.”—Cic. de Divinat. lib. i. c. 40. 
¢ See Mr. Rose’s note, Introduction, p.x. ‘ There is a remarkable similarity in 
the views which all the theologian writers take of the early Jewish history. It seems 
almost as if ‘ myths,’ ‘ legendary tales,’ ‘ national songs,’ ‘ national hatred,’ and a 
* nomad people,’ were all their ‘ curta supellex’—a sort of lay figure, which ever 
artist dresses up according to his own fancy, and as it best suits his purpose. Wit 
these materials any second-rate writer may take up the Bible, and extemporise a new 
history of the Jews.” 
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“ Nicht hoffe, wer des Drachen Ziihne siit, 
Erfreuliches zu drnten. Jede Unthat 
Tragt ihren eignen Rache-Engel schon 
Die bése Hoffnung, unter ibren Herzen.” 
Wallenstein’s Tod. 


We shall conclude these remarks in the words of the Rev, 
Hugh James Rose, from his Letter to the Bishop of London. 


‘‘ We do not, perhaps, above once in a century deal with one of so 
diabolical * a temper as to have falsehood for his object ; but the effect 
of idly starting doubts, of exerting ingenuity in maintaining them, and.in 
suggesting them to others, to whom they would never have occurred, is 
as evil as if there were a direct intention to mislead; and he who pro- 
duces those effects is as justly responsible for them. No terms of repro- 
bation can, in my mind, be too strong to be applied to any man, who, 
in his idleness or his perverse ingenuity, suggests or embodies doubts 


which may shake the faith, and so, perhaps, destroy the souls of very 
many of his brethren.’’"—p. 157. 


It is time that we turned to the Lectures at the head of this 
article, but we have still a little to say with-regard to the Ration- 
alists in Germany, and the neighbouring kingdoms of Denmark 
and Sweden, for there also—aomep iwdroxpaclav tive tig 
movnglas xarurxsdacas—it has fixed its upas tooth. With respect to 
Germany, there is no doubt but that religious and useful learnin 
is again in its ascendancy, ‘There are many, it is true, in all her 
universities, who are yet the advocates of neologistic notions; but 
then again, there are more (we believe the assertion to be correct) 
who have come to Hooker’s conclusion,} “ that the love of things 
ancient doth argue staidness; but levity and want of experience 
maketh apt unto innovations.” Rationalism is decidedly driven 
back, and the authorities quoted by Mr. Rose (note, p. 94) will 
help to make good what is ot said, 

“* Multa dies variusque labor mutabilis evi 
Rettulit in melius.’ 
May the good seed still go on to thrive! May the watchword de- 
livered to the students wrth the Bible, on quitting their elementary 


* These words suggest to us an expression from the drama of Schiller just quoted—~ 
“ Verflucht, wer mit dem Teufel spielt !”—Act I, Sc. IL. 

t Eccles. Pol. book v. § 7. Would that many of the late writers had referred to 
the standard works in their own Jand! for then Germany would not have been over- 
run, as it has been, with pestilent criticism. They would then probably have acceded 
to what Hooker has written in a paragraph sending that quoted in the text. “ Sharp 
and subtile discourses of wit procure many times very great applause; but being laid 
in the balance with that which the habit of sound experience plainly delivereth, 
are overweighed. God may endue men extraordivarily with understanding, et 
pleaseth hiin, but let no man presaming thereupon, neglect the instructions or despise 
the ordinances of his elders, sith he, whose gift wisdom is, hath said, ‘ Ask thy father, 
and he will show thee ; thine ancients, and they shall tell thee,’”—Deut. xxxii, 7, 
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career, be “ Tu vivendo bonos, scribendo sequare peritos.” In 
that case, what has already been written, when winnowed of the 
chaff, will be of infinite advantage ; the unwearied perseverance 
of writers in a bad cause will turn to the profit of those who write 
in a good one, and whatever they have written will serve as 
drudges and day-labourers (like George Herbert's varied know- 
ledge) to theology. 

Another point we would observe upon is this, and although we 
cannot state it so confidently as that Rationalism is on the wane, 
still we think (with exceptions) it will be found true. What we 
mean is this—we do not think that the parochial clergy have 
found neologistic preaching to answer—we do not think that such 
notions find anything like so much place in the pulpit as is sup- 
posed. In towns (and naturally in the larger ones) that abomi- 
nation tniguitously called fashionable panne is doubtless to be 
met with, and their itching ears may have their fill while the heart 
is untouched ; but in the country it is not so. The clergy there, 
we believe, are, like our own, labouring in their calling, and zealous 
to magnify their office ;* and the people, as they ought, instead of 
being oAAol 8i8acxaAo1, receive the word at their mouth, and are 
hard to believe, what some good-intentioned people, but more 
canting hypocrites, in this country, are ready to persuade the sim- 
pler brethren, that their minister is not a preacher of the Gospel; 
that his discourses may be mora/, but they are not religious. And 


* We have often thought that the care and preparation, previous to confirmation, 
amongst the Lutheran clergy, has been of infinite benefit to those over whom they 
were set in charge, and we have thought likewise that this (under God) has been one 
means of stopping those sceptical notions which have gone forth from the universities. 
We mention this merely in a note, because it is a supposition of our own—a point, 
nevertheless, to which we gave some attention when the opportunity was in our way, 
It is true that in many cases the day of confirmation is made to the young a high fes. 
tival, and ends in the dance and revelry. All this may be (it is in our jadgment) 
wrong. But then we are quite sure that @ solemn preparation is not to be wiped off at 
once. In fact, we believe that confirmation in the Lutheran Church (since it was re- 
vived by Spener, who acted upon Arndt’s True Christianity) has been conducted for 
more benefit than it has been for some centuries in England. On this subject we beg 
to refer our readers to the remarks at the end of Patrick’s Aqua Genitalis, and we in- 
treat them to weigh carefully these words of Jackson—‘ In the mean time [ shall 
every day bless my Lord God, as for all others, so in particular for this great blessing 
bestowed wpon me, that [ was in a convenient age, in a happy time and place, pre- 
sented by my sureties in baptism, to ratifie the VOW which they made for me, and to 
receive the benediction of the bishop of the diocese, being first instructed in the Churche’s 
Catechism by the curate of the parish, from whose lips (though but a mere grammar- 
scholar, and one that knew better how to read an homilie, or to understand Hemingius 
or other Latine posti/is, than to make a sermon in English) I learned more good lessons 
than I did from many popular sermons, and to this day remember more than men at 
this time of greater years shall find in many late applauded catechisms,”’—vol. iii, 
book x. c. 50, p, #75, ed, fol, 1673. This extract, we think. will stand by us as an 
igetger in what we have remarked on this point; and it must be borne in mind of all 
the clergy, that they are to be exemplary in catechising, instead of complaining that the 
Church-Catechism is not for babes. But of this we have lately spoken. 
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let not any one take offence that reads this simple avowal of a 
great evil, and what is likely (if it be not overruled of God’s 
spirit) to cause a great forsaking in the land; for they may rest 
assured that the moment they banish the morality of the Gospel 
from the pulpit, they will assuredly banish it from that inner pul. 
pitum, the hearts of God’s people. It is a most certain way to 
introduce immorality amongst us, and those overflowings of un- 
godliness which made the Psalmist so horribly afraid. But 
enough; we will only add, in the words of Jackson, who’ foresaw 
the evils, from like causes, coming on in his own day—* ‘To lead 
a Christian life is more than to be a mere moral man, although it 
always includes morality with it; and whatsoever is required to a 
moral life is necessarily required to a Christian and ood life,”— 
vol, iii. p. 521, 

A few more words on Denmark and Sweden—for, as said 
above, xal ra adiniwara ws duds 
and we turn to Mr, Rose. In these two countries, then, (parti- 
cularly in Denmark,) within these last seven years, Rationalism 
has gained ground amongst certain of the professors, and this 
because they look up with such respect to the literature of 
Germany, which they like ourselves may well do, provided we 

ualify our admiration with some such sentence (it is South’s) as 
this" When philosophy seems to contradict a divine truth, then 
it is to be reputed vain,” But the fact is, that amongst certain of 
the professors above mentioned, new opinions, which have the 
semblance of depth and originality, are as idols; and when once 
these occupy the professor’s chair, then “ Truth is fled away, 
and leasing is hard at hand.” Now, 


“ Whoso that n’ill beware by other men, 
By him shall other men corrected be ;” 


therefore, if when they know, as they must know, the many and 
great scholars, who in Germany are opposed to /oose and vain 
criticisms,—when they must, if they will open their eyes, see the 
endless contradictions into which men run when once they leave 
established truths—rd yap xaxdy r& ameipe—this must make men 
think less of that very great learning to which they have the most 
undoubted title.* As yet, the evil has not (or scarcely) gone 


* Since the last number of our Review was published, Denmark has lost one of her 
choicest sons—the world, a Christian, a scholar and a gentleman—the excellent Bishop 
of Sjelland, Peter Erasmus Miiller, is no more, “ Han er gaact forud!” We cannot 
say how much kindness we received from him, and how much information, At the 
present moment his loss as bishop will, we trust, be provided for by the elevation of 


. Jens Miller, whom we believe to be directly opposed to the Rationalist heresy, 
Would that we could think the same of his colleagues ! 


It will be said, perhaps, by some, that the late excellent bishop was too still and 
quiet, whilst opinions were gaining ground which he should have counteracted, We 
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forth from the universities. May it be strangled at the birth, and 
never see the sun! We conclude by saying that these remarks, 
(seeing the evil spirit of Arianism among ourselves, and of Ra- 
tionalism too, if they can be separated,) are made “ more in sorrow 
than in anger;’ for we never can forget the boundless hospitality, 
the continual tokens of kindness, the readiness to impart know- 
ledge, added to the tact and ability in so doing, which we expe- 
rienced during our whole sojourn in the North, 


* Mihi dulces 
Ignoscent, si quid peccdro stultus, amici, 
Inque vicem illorum patiar delicta libenter !” 


After these lengthened remarks we turn gladly to Mr. Rose’s 
work—a work, in our estimation, of great value, although, from 
the necessity of the case, it is almost throughout controversial. 
But here this work and that of the neologistic controversial divines 
widely differ. ‘The latter write in a speculative and disputatious 
spirit; Mr. Rose’s Lectures, on the contrary, are a dignified op- 
position of science, falsely so called. Every energy of a richly 
stored mind is resolutely put forward to resist the inroad of sce 
ticism, whilst at the same time, the way in which the task (a bitter 
one!) is executed, shows clearly the great value of useful learn- 
ing, sound criticism, and theological discussion, when properly 
balanced by sound judgment, and a heart open to the truth—that 
the points debated are “ holy ground,” from which the ancient 
landmarks are not lightly to be removed. This statement made, 
Mr. Rose shall speak for himself as to what is contained in the 
volume before us. 


“The Lectures which are now offered to the public relate to two 
subjects, being occupied partly with the history contained in the Bible, 
and partly with the evidence on which we receive it. Their main pur- 

is to trace some of the effects which the existence of the Law of 
ot appears to have produced upon the character of the Jews and the 
events of their history. I conceive the typical and prophetical character 


have no doubt but that he did counteract them, og the noise of axe and bammer, 
which some think all in all, was not heard. But his, like Cranmer'’s, was a peaceful 
spirit, and of what he did he made no boast, Let Cowper tell of him! 


** The man whose virtues are more felt than seen, 
Must drop indeed the hope of public praise ; 
But he may boast, what few who win it can, 
That if his country stand not by his skill, 
At least bis follies have not wrought her fall.”"—The Task, book vi. 


To those (and we know there are some) who feel interested in all that concerned 
him, we give the following extract from a letter we received shortly after his death from 
his son Ludvig Muller :— 

* En Brystsuge, som allerede for endeel Aar siden havde truet hans Dage og i forrige 
Vinter med fornyet Sturke hjemsigte ham, endte hans Lif i Begyndelsen af September 
Meaned,” Hactenus indulsisse juvat! 
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of the Law in reference to the Messiah, to be the great and leading ob- 
ject of the institution, but | apprehend that we may find considerable 
profit from tracing its moral and political effects. ‘Two distinct inqui- 
ries offer themselves to our notice when we enter on these considera- 
tions—the effects which the Law was calculated to produce had it been 
obeyed, and the effects which, in spite of man’s disobedience, it actually 
did produce, as well as the punis.:ment which befel the Israelites for 
that disobedience. ‘The limits to which 1 am confined preclude any- 
thing but a rapid sketch of these points, and only allow me to point out 
a part which I feel convinced may be followed with advantage—to trace 
an outline, which if succeeding years shall not enable me to fill up my- 
self, I shall be glad to resign into abler hands. ‘The motive which more 
immediately urged me to select this subject, was a series of lectures de- 
livered before the University of Berlin by Professor Henry Leo, and 
published in 1828. They contain a view of Jewish history, founded on 
the modern German school of philology; and the opinions maintained 
in them are so at variance with those which I believe ought to flow from 
a just and philosophical consideration of the Jewish history, that I have 
thought it worth while to bestow my labour chiefly on the points most 
represented by that writer. The belief of the writer appears to be, that 
the history of the Jews, contained in the Bible as it now stands, is in 
great part a fable, and that we are to seek for those fragments of truth 
that can be recovered from the darkness of antiquity, by a discriminat- 
ing consideration of a variety of hints occasionally dropped in the most 
ancient books of the Bible, and a philosophical view of what must have 
been the case, judging the history of the Jews by that of other ancient 
nations.” —JIntroduction, p. vii.—ix. 


As Mr. Rose continues to observe, this may be a “ fashionable 
way at present of writing history,” but it is a most certain way of 
‘ turning truth (we mean, of course, in men’s writings) into fable, 
and of unhinging by pestilent doubts that certain surety* which 
it does one’s heart good to hear the poor talk of. In fact, it 
seems to 


“« assume at once that the hand of Providence has never interfered visibly 
in the conduct of human affairs, and that the development of man’s na- 
ture having been due in all cases to the exertions and the circumstances 
of each nation, their early history may almost be deduced from a know- 
ledge of their character and pursuits in later times, when the accounts 
of them ate more authentic. Such considerations are, no doubt, both of 
value and assistance in a deficiency of clear and definite evidence; they 
serve, and justly serve, to modify our views of early history, when de- 
rived from scanty materials and later historians, but they are of little or 
no value against other evidence; and it is when they are used to this 
purpose that we are entitled to complain. An instance of this kind of 


* Schiller beautifally says what may well be applied here. 


** Das Spiel des Lebens sieht sich heiter.an 
Wenn man den sichern Schatz im Hertzen triigt.” 
Piccolomini, act iii, se. iv, 
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judice may be found in the constant recurrence to the notion that)the 
lsrachites were entirely a nomad people. It is then immediately argued 
that parts of the Mosaic account cannot be true, beeause they are incon- 
sistent with the habits of such a nation! My readers will find this 
charge seriously made ugainst part of the Book of Deuteronomy by Dr. 
Hartmann. (See these Lectures, p.77.) Again—because ‘priestcraft 
has often been the source of widely-extended dominion over man, and 
has often appealed to fictitious miracles and revelations, &c., Professor 
Leo informs us that all the Levitical appointments must be derived from 
the same source, (Leo, p. 81.)’—Lectures, Introduction, pp. ix. x.\\ ) 

To all this precious nonsense Mr. Rose has made answer vir- 
tually in the volume before us; and for ourselves, we cannot hel 
saying, with reference to Drs. Hartman and Leo, that “ it would 
be as absurd a conceit as to imagine that the sun was made for no 
other purpose than to colour the cheeks of our apples, and to en- 
large the sphere of our cabbages.” ‘Such is the value we set 
upon their disquisitions !* 

The above extract from Mr. Rose’s Introduction will show the 
scope of the work,—and we shall now make such remarks, and 
cull such of the flowers scattered up and down the book, as will 
be consistent with the length of this article. Let it be noted, 
however, in passing, that these Lectures by no means interfere 
with the ground taken up by Dr. Graves and Mr, Blunt,—both 
of whose works are a proof how our parish priests, when need 
calls, can buckle on the armour of controversy; and, although they 
make no boast,—although none bearing a shield goes before 
them, still the downright matter-of-fact of the one, and the unde- 
signed coincidences of the other, have fought such a fight as to 
slay the Philistines, and to Jeave the victory in the hands of faith. 
The work of Dr. Graves is truly invaluable, and we cannot but 
strongly advise every student in divinity to get it up (as it is 
called) in preparing for his ordination. And, indeed, it may not 
be out of the way to remark here, that the late excellent Bishop 


"It wey scem curious to us in England, but still it is the fact, that very many of the 
great northern scholars believe in the authenticity of Ossian. The late Professor Rask 
(the most wonderful linguist of his day, and withal the kindest-hearted and most un- 
assuming of men, whose corpse, alas! for us, we followed to the grave) believed the so- 
called poems genuine, as does the living great Islandic scholar Professor Fin-Mag- 
nuson, with wany others whom we might name. The fact is, that the style of Ossian 
rewinds them of their Adda, and their judgment on the point of evidence is biassed. 
Unluckily we cannot Jay our hands at present on eur references, or we could give 
if we recollect right, in the notes on the Semundur hians Fréda, 
either Rask’s nor Fin-Magnuson’s writings are sceptical, nor, except occasionally, 
de they touch on theological subjects, (as far at least as we are read in them); but if 
they stand up for the authenticity of Ossian, we need not much wonder at the credulity 
of Dr. Hartmann, although we must and do wonder with Mr. Rose, at his being able 
to reject the Pentateuch, for the authenticity of which (besides the spirit in which it is 
written) there is a mass of evidence, as full if not fuller than any which can be pro- 
duced to prove anything beyond the memory of man. See Introduction, p. xvi. 
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' Lloyd’ made it, in his latter years, one of the text books of his 


‘private divinity lectures,-and we, who write this, can never 
| Forset the debt of gratitude we owe to him, for setting us in the 

right way, and for making us work through the above-named 
standard lectures on the four last books of the Pentateuch, We 
were, it is true, but one of many, and otherwise hardly known to 
the kind-hearted prelate, but we never lvok to Dr. Graves’s work, _ # 
or read the Epistles we read with him, without being thankful, - 4 
Oh! there be many that can say, with Persius to Cornutus,— ) 


* His ego centenas ausim deposcere voces, 
Ut, quantum mihi te sinuoso in pectore fixi, | 
Voce traham purd; totumque hoe verba resignent 
Quod latet arcana, non enarrabile, fibra,”"&c.—Sat. v. 24. 


In the first part of the Lectures under consideration, the sub- 
ject is, as it were, opened, and the lateness of the Gospel in being 
sent into the world is shown to contain no difficulty. In other 
words, (those of the excellent John Miller*), “ the appeal made 
by the Almighty to his rational creatures, to bring <a to the 
knowledge of himself, has been progressive; progressive, after an 
order of which the character cannot be more distinctly expressed 
than in the words of St. Paul, to describe the different stages 
of human existence; I mean in that passage, wherein he says, 
‘ There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body. How- 
beit that was not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural; 
and afterward that which is spiritual.” After this Mr. Rose 
proceeds to show in what sense the law is (in the originalt 

éyovey) a schoolmaster to lead us, as well as it was to lead the 
| lig unto Christ, and does away with a difficulty which has 

been raised, but which we long ago thought irrelevant to the 
subject, and needless to be mooted, though allowed to appear in 
the pages which we are writing, We give Mr. Rose’s own 
words : 

“The Apostle is addressing men, who having embraced the Gospel, 
thought it incomplete unless they received the Law also, and he there- 
fore sets before them the proper uses of that Law; but to those who 
lived under it, and to those who received the dispensation to whieh it 


was only preliminary, he refers to the advantage which the sense of 
sin, awakened in man’s heart by spiritual meditation on the former law, 


brings to those Jews, who with him embrace the Gospel of life, and 


* See Bampton Lectures, ii, p. 27; a work which, like Davison's Wisgourses on 
Prophecy, with bear any eulogy. The verse afterwards mentioned (Gab. ili, 94.) forms 
the text to the Bampton Lecture alluded to, 

+ Mr. Rose, we think, is right as to the sense given to yéyorey, hath beew, and ts, So 
in Latin, Ceelo tonantem credidimus Jovem regnare,” where “ credidimus” evidently 
implies we have believed, and still do believe.” beg 
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seek their salvation from the sacrifice of Christ, by faith in bis blood, 
and obedience to his will, and not by compliance with the ceremonial 
commands of the Levitical ritual. ite refers to the lesson which that 
ritual, with its types and sacrifices, was capable of teaching to tnulti- 
tudes of pure spirits who lived under its guidance, and looked to the 
promises afar off (though this is not here a part of the Apostle’s argn- 
ments,) and of teaching to those who saw and rejoiced in their ¢ 

tion! Tt is to those who had accepted the salvation offered in the naitie 
of Christ that the Apostle addresses these words, and teaches them 
how to use the Scriptures which were written for their learning; and 
any reference to a course of successive training appears quite forced. 
Indeed, his reference to the Law is partly in disparagement of jt, as 
compared with the Gospel. It was, he says, such a measure of grace 
as could then be bestowed on man before the fulness of time; it was 
not consistent with the purposes of God to bestow more. But to re- 
turn now to that which was only given till better and brighter things 
were opened to the view of man, would be to seek a return from 
freedom to bondage, from the full light of matured age to the season 
of childhood, when we needed guardians and instructors. Tt would be 
to return from the full blaze of meridian day to the dim and faint twi- 
light that ushers in the dawn.”*—pp. 15—17. 


The two next Lectures are purely of an historical character, 
and if they deal more in controversy than is meet, the fault (if 
fault it be) rests not upon Mr. Rose’s shoulders, but upon those 
of the daring objectors to the plain and simple narrative of the 
Bible. The object of these Lectures, as a course, being to show 
the “effects which the Law of Moses produced among the Jews, 
at various times during the seasons of Its acceptance or neglect ;” 
and all the inferences being drawn from early Scripture as their 
groundwork ; it was necessary to show that the plain and simple 
narrative written for our learning, was, as until the times of 
Aben Ezra and afterwards of Spinosa it was supposed to be, 
altogether the pure and undefiled word of God. Mr, Rose then 
remarks :— 


* Before we proceed to the discussion itself, let me remind you, 
that, although the origin of the Law of Moses be a question which is 
here considered only on historical grounds, it is a question fraught 
with consequences of the deepest moment to the most vital doctrines 
of Christianity. The plain and simple statements of the Pentateuch 


This last sentence so closcly resembles the remark of of Pelusium that we 


subfix it. It is this, 6 SpOpoc * Aapempaig, ra 
ep. 257. Being so sitnated as not to command the original work, we have been 
obliged to give the quotation from our adversaria, and do pot vewch for verbel acce- 
racy, though we believe it to be correct. We are of those who seel the truth of what 
Neison says in his Life of Bull, p. 54. Works, Ed. Burton. 
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are the foundation of a large portion of the reasoning of St. Paul; and 
ifthe Pentateuch be, as some would persuade us, the work of a later 
age than that of Moses, and if it be a collection of documents, written 
at various times, by unknown authors, all our notions om these reason- 
imgs must be changed. Now, however this consideration might, in the 
first instance, bias my opinion, however it might dispose me. to receive 
with the utmost possible caution any arguments which attempted to set 
aside the commonly received opinions on the subject, 1 think his logical 
arguments and historical evidence must always be attentively consi- 
dered and fairly weighed. I have, therefore, in the examination of 
this question, endeavoured to ascertain the value of the arguments 
brought against us, entirely abstracting from all consideration (of ) the 
consequences to which they may lead; and I confess, that the longer I 
dwell upon the new hypothesis, or rather the new hypotheses which 
have been proposed, the more strongly I feel convinced of the unsound- 
ness of the grounds on which they are advanced, and of the truth of 
the one simple statement of Scripture.’”’**—pp. 19, 20, | 


These are very plain remarks, and upon these Mr. Rose pro- 
ceeds to his work fairly and resolutely. Leaving the discussions 
as to the authenticity of the Pentateuch iu the hands of those who 
have so well performed their work as Iconoclasts of scepticism, he 
himself goes forth to fight the same battles in the plains of 
Canaan which they fought in the wilderness, and shows that the 
arguments drawn from the earlier historical books of the Old 
‘Testament, are equally vain and false with those brought against 
the Pentateuch. Itis quite impossible for us to follow Mr. Rose 
through those well-written pages which destroy, nay, grifid to 
powder and annihilate every position which Professor Leo has 
taken up. We must refer our readers to the second and third of 
of these Lectures. Suffice it to remark, that,— ~s 


“ The sum and substance of the accusation against the genuineness 
of the Pentateuch is this, that these historical Scriptures do not recog- 
nize the existence of such a system as that which the Pentatench pro- 
fesses to have established, and therefore, that the Pentateuch itse , or 
part of it, is of later date than these writings.” —p. 29. 


And then with especial reference to the Book of Joshua:— 


“ The system which Professor Leo adopts seems to be).the, follow- 
ing: that the Pentateuch was composed and compiled, in the first 
instance, by Hilkiah the Priest, and remodelled by Ezra... [tis clear, 


* In p. 21, Mr. Rose has occasion to make a remark on the diffeulties-of Scripture, 
which will include what comes under the head of appearance of inconsistency. | On this 
point we beg to refer our readers to a few short remarks of Archdeacon. Bathes, in 
vol. ji, p. 93, of his very sound practical Sermons. We have seldom seen a more lucid 
discourse than that on Justification in the same volume, p. 248. Sermons like to these, 
and John Miller's A agens——magnique ipse agminis instar,”) are worth, all the 
hot-pressed trumpery of an age. woiled ow 
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that while the Book of Joshua stands as an ancient and agentine book, 
all these arguments are unavailing, for this book recognizes so large’a | 
portion of the Levitical appointments, that our opponents themselves: 
would give up the question, if the evidence of Joshua be admitted as a! 
witness to the state of the Jews previous to the times of the Judges. 
The professor, therefore, engages to set aside the genuineness and the 
antiquity of this book from internal evidence. He has had the advan- 
tage of culling his arguments from the advocates of every different 
modification of the hypotheses of this new school of history, philoso- 
phy, and criticism, and we are entitled to conclude, that he has, as he 
professes, selected the weightiest arguments he can find.”—pp. 31, 32. 


Mr. Rose then tells us that the professor rests his case on 
four arguments only, and these he produces, and deals with them 
so roughly, that ‘Thor with his hammer could not bave dealt half 
such execution as he has done, on the heathennesse of Scandina- 
via. But we have said above, that we are not about to enter on 
the answers to the objections,—the whole subject is painful in 


_the extreme. There is, nevertheless, a passage in p. 47 which, 


however unwilling we are to touch upon it, we shall yet quote to 
show the way in which belief and unbelief handle the same kind of 
subjects. ‘The objection, in Mr. Rose’s words, is this, Professor 
asserts ‘ without hesitation, that the origin attributed to 
Moab in the Book of Genesis is a mere tale invented to gratify 
the malignity of a national enmity with Moab.” To which Mr. 
ose remarks, “ on this assertion 1 have only one observation to 
offer. Whether this writer believes the Book of Genesis prior 
or subsequent to the time of David, the Book of Ruth is clearly 
later than that time; and on what principle will Professor Leo 
explain the fact, that men, prepared to falsify any document, and 
to invent any falsehood, traced the descent of their favourite mo- 
narch from a hated and a despicable race?” On a par with this 
objection of the professor is another, which is referred to in the 
note,—we allude to the curse of Noah on Canaan,—and both, 
we cannot but say, savour of unbelief. But what on this point 
says belief? Let the answer be given in the words of John 
Miller, im his Bampton Lectures,—a work, we repeat, full of 
everything, like its author, that is good. 


“*An early instance then, illustrative at once of all the considera- 
tions upon which our argument proceeds, is to be found (1 think) in the 
case of Noah and his sons, as related in the end of the ninth chapter of 
the Book of Genesis. A melancholy specimen, indeed, of human 
frailty, consider it in what point of view we will! It is a narration 
altogether at variance with every notion which we entertain (speaking 


; * See Lect. v. p. 118. We trust that the length of the extract will be excused, as it 
I$ $0 much to our purpose, and so goodly a sample of Christian orthodoxy. 
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critically) of seemliness or dignity. It is an event which no historian, 
as such, would naturally have recorded, even though he xeeorded., the 
consequences. It is a detail of twofold painfulness ; the painfulness of 
infirmity im the patriarch ; and that of guilt in his. son, _, [t,is.mani- 
festly a tale from which the ear and the eye of refined female delicacy, 
at least, would involuntarily shrink. In what various and easy, ways 
it —- exposed to the derision and scorn of infidelity, need not to, be 
nted out, 
Pe But how does it appear to a Christian, looking at it only through 
the light of humility and faith? Is it human nature, or is it not? Is it 
striking, or is it not? What, if we glance in pity from the patriareh’s 
infirmity to our Redeemer’s solemn admonition, Take heed to your- 
selves, lest at any time your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting and 
drunkenness ;* aid from the curse pronounced upon Canaan, the son of 
the undutiful Ham, to the fearfully lively warning of the Wise Man, | 
The eye that mocketh at his father—the ravens of the valley shall pick tt out, 
and the young eagles shall eat it!+ And then, for a double purpose, let 
us direct our thoughts to the patriarch’s consequent prophecy; pon- 
dering, first, whether e 4 nieumy cannot find an echo to the curse of 
Canaan in the general fortune of undutiful children; and, secondly, 
whether the wonderful accomplishments of prophecy ‘itself may not, 


at once, discover its true Author, and the special providence of the 


whole transaction. 

“ Now if there be absurdity in any of these views, or violence offered 
though but to language, or possibility of misleading either a soul to 
evil, or even a critical judgment into weakness, let them be ed. 
But if not, there is at least an advantage on the side of faith piety, 


in the contemplation of such a passage; and this advantage the satirist, 


shall, unintentionally, express for us :— 


‘E celo descendit ceavror, 
Figendum et memori tractandum pectore.’[— 
Jwo. Sat. 27, 28. 


Such are the different ways in which eyes and no eyes, —belief’ and 
unbelief,—look on the words of eternal life! | 
It is now necessary to turn to the end of the third tsciuie | 
and to show the points on which Mr. Rose has declared the evi- 
dence of the German Rationalists defective. He says, endeavourec 
to show,—we say, has declared, has shown; in other respects the 


words are exactly his own. 

oV, lo 9289 


¢ ‘It may be noted further,” Miller adds in a note, “ (with regard our explanas , 
tory observation,) that here is, in this very first (and most os example, an. 
instance of not unmired deptavity. And what abundant reason have we Gorsejves, uy 
the descendants of Japheth, to adore the mercy of au all-wise Lord, who hath’ 
annexed exceeding great reward, either present or to come, to the right permemenes of 
every duty. ” j 
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1st, That in the order in which the disciples of the modermschoo! 
of criticism arrange the books of the Old Testament, while they, depide 
with the utmost confidence, they are yet so devoid of any well. id hae 
and generally acknowledged principles, that they fall, not onl 
small differences, but into the most palpable contradictions of pie 
other.—(See Notes and Appendix A.) 

“ @dly. That although the existence of the Book of Joshua, at a 
period at all contemporary with the composition of the Book of Judges, 
would destroy these hypotheses at once, they fail in their attempts’ to 
set aside its antiquity, as the strongest proof they give of its later origin 
is simply that it opposes their hypotheses, ik gilt} 

* $dly. That so far from founding their system in respect to these 
parts of Scripture (the Pentateuch and Joshua) on any modern ime 
provements in the criticism of the Hebrew language, that system rather 
tends to violate the laws their greatest authority has established. 

“ 4thly. That they proceed on an assumption which they have not 
proved, viz. that the Pentateuch was of gradual growth; and that in 
their investigations on the subject they use this assumption to discredit 
some of the books of Scripture, and then argue from the supposed 
silence of the rest that their assumption is true.—(See Notes, Appendix 
A. especially § 2.) 

* Sthly. “That they do not treat Scripture with that fairness which 
it would deserve were it merely an ancient book, and recommended by 
no strong evidence, and by no approval of the inspired writers of the 
New Testament. 


* And lastly, That the silence of the earlier historical books as to 
the law is greatly exaggerated.” 


We have but to remark, in setting down these conclusions, 
that they are directed only to those of the N eologists,—because, 
as we remarked in the earlier pages of this Article, the sceptical 
opinions advocated by the 6 zee} Professor Leo, are opposed by a 
host of authors and divines in ioe through whose influence 
(under God) we sincerely hope to find that religious and useful, 
not speculatively presumptuous and almost blasphemous, learn- 
ing, will again flourish and abound. Nor need we doubt,—_ 
** Quippe solo natura subest.” 

And now, having stated the scope of this work, we would wil-” 
lingly pursue what would suit our own inclinations far better 
than the rummaging and ransacking of German rationalism, We 
would willingly lay before our readers many thoughts which Mr. 
Rose's work has suggested for good. We hope and trust, how- 
ever, that Mr. Rose himself will i enabled (for if life is spared 
he promises in the Introduction) on some future day to follow 
up and give to the world a work of which this may be considered 
as buta sketch or an outline. It would, in our opinion, give 
Scope to a far more profitable train of thought than did the 
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Divine Legation of Moses demonstrated to its clever aud ‘ingenious 
Having said this, we might conclude, but, in so’ doing, we 
‘think we should not deal justly with the Hulsean Lecturer. We 
‘should leave him merely in the light of a controversialist, which we 
are determined not to do, as he speaks also trumpet-tongued from 
a pulpit, where the majesty of Gospel truth must have its effect. 
We shall therefore quote two long passages, which will speak for 
themselves,—A/ buon vino non bisogna frasca.—The first speaks 
of the living and lasting uses of the Law. | 


‘One triumph of the Law has now been fully considered; but, like 
all the agents of God in the world of nature, that Law was not destined 
for one set of functions alone. The other objects which were attained 
by its establishments will furnish matter for our thought on future oc- 
casions; but it would be a low and incompetent view of God’s word 
(although some of its purposes were temporary) to believe that all its 
use has passed away.* 

‘‘ The word of God is an everlasting possession for the sons of men! 
The combat it has once maintained with the weakness of man is ob- 
tained for ever, because it grapples with him in the very depths of his 
being; and the very commands which were first issued against practices 
from which we feel no fear at present, may find even among ourselves 
habits of thought which their voice rebukes, and to which their con- 
demnation a 

“¢], the pees thy God, am a jealous God,’ would be a sentence of 
no terror now, if that jealousy could be kindled only by our renouncing 
every claim to the character of reasonable beings, and bowing down to 
wood and stone! This is not the trial of our days; what trials may 
await us we presume not to determine; but among them the spirit of 
indifference to religion, combined with a zealous pursuit of knowledge, 
i perchance be one of the most} formidable, and to this spirit the 
jealousy of God addresses its most solemn warnings, its most awful 
denunciations! It proclaims that one way of safety is opened to the 
children of men, and that no other path can lead to the gates of heaven! 
However man may deceive himself into the belief, that knowledge alone 
can elevate his being, he is but building up in his heart an altar at 
which he offers up the brightest and best gifts which God has bestowed 
upon him. And he receives in return only perishable treasures, ~_ 

*‘ The one means of elevation to his nature, which is offered to’ his 
acceptance, is communion with the Father of Light and Truth, ‘in the 
earnest prayers of a broken and a contrite heart—the one meas’ of 
restoration to his lost holiness is the effusion of the Holy Spirit /in 
answer to those prayers, ‘The one way of safety is a life spent under 

* See two Sermons by Bishop van Mildert, voli. p. 225—270,, especially pi 234. 

t See Shuttleworth’s second volume of Sermons, p. 314, &c, The Discourse, here 


alluded to is on 1 Cor, xiii, 11—13, and on this head contains some excellent advice. 
How applicable must it have been to his audience at St, Mary’s! 
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the sanctifying influence of prayer, thus offered up through that Re+ 


deemer by whose blood alone he feels that the kingdom of heaven has. 


been opened to all believers! aid? we 
** We bow not the knee to Baal, we make not a graven image. | W: 

ever be the idolatry of which we are guilty, it is not that gress form of 

it in which the Jewish Church sinned, but we may be guilty of spiritual. 


idolatry; and whenever we take the guide of life from any other source | 


than God’s own word, we are! We are guilty, and the jealousy of God 


will as surely visit our sins, as it did those of his chosen people! The. 


provision against our spiritual temptation is as ample as that which 
God's Law offered against the grosser temptations of the days of old, 


and we are as strictly bound to use it. The word of God is destined 


to preserve his ark, the Church, through all its trials. Whatever wind 
shall beat against the Church, however wildly the stormy waters may 
lash its sides—whether fanaticism assail us from one quarter or in- 
difference from another—the word of God hath power to calm the first, 
and to stir up the second. Though for a season they may disturb, 
they cannot destroy—the same protection which for centuries has 
maintained that Ark entire and unbroken by the waves, will maintain it 
to the end!”—p. 116—119. 


The above extract is, in our eyes, powerful and true,—but 
whose heart can resist the power of the words that follow? “ Im- 
mortatia mortali sermone !” 


‘‘ Ifthere be one curse more bitter than another to man, it is to be 
the offspring of an irreligious home—of a home where the voice of 
praise and prayer Rhum not to God, and where the ties of human 
affection are not purified and elevated by the refining influence of 
religious feeling—of a home, to which, if the cares ay sorrows of 
life shall bring religion to the heart in after days, that heart cannot turn 
without bitterness of feeling, without anguish and vexation of spirit. 
If there be a curse to any country, where the truths of religion are 
known, the deepest and bitterest curse which can be inflicted on it is.a 
multitude of homes like that which I have supposed! Such homes send 
forth their sons unchecked in evil thoughts, unhallowed in their habits, 
and untaught in love to God—the name and cross of Jesus Christ 
stamped perhaps upon their forehead, but not written in their hearts— 
and they send them forth to prey upon the land, and to become its 
curse and its destruction. But, on the other hand, there is a blessing 
to the religious home, which no tongue can speak, no language can 
describe! The home, where in early years, the heart is trained toa 
love of God, and to take pleasure in his worship and service, inter- 
weaves with the existence of man’s holy affections which die not with 
the circumstances that gave them birth, which last long even though 
they may for a season be forgotten and neglected, and which exercise 
at least some check upon the evil of the human heart, and often, nay 
commonly, recal it to hear again the voice of God, and to return to 
the paths of holiness and peace! How great, how unspeakable is the 
happiness of a land where homes like this are common ; and such the 
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Almighty had commanded every father of a family to make bis; house . 
in the passage of the Law which has just been read. (Deut. vi. 7.)* 
How far this precept was complied with, how far it brought the accom-. 


plishment of its purpose with it, the scanty notices of domestic manners 
which the books of Scripture give, will not enable us to determine. It 
cannot, alas! have been acted up to in the spirit in which it was given, 
or no such national degeneracy would have disgraced the annals of the 


people as that of which we read in many seasons of their history.” — 
143—145. 


Passages like these, and in their spirit, make a book to be a 


delight, though it be a book almost of controversy; nor are these 
passages few and far between,— 


** Purpureus, late qui splendeat, tnus et alter,” 


on the contrary, each Lecture abounds in them, and such is the 
character, such is the spirit of them all. As then we began with 


Fuller, so may we end. ‘The passage occurs at the conclusion of 
his Controversiall Divine, of whom he says— 


“ He is resolute and stable in fundamentall points of Religion. These 


are his fixed poles and axle-tree, about which he moves, whilst they, 


stand unmoveable. Some sail so long on the sea of controversies, 
toss'd up and down, to and fro, pro and con, that the very ground to 
them seems to move, and their edhrmnente grow scepticall and unstable, 
in the most settled points of divinity. When he (i.e. ovr controversa 
divine) cometh to preach, especially if it be to a plain auditory, with 
Paracelsians he extracts an oil out of the driest and hardest bodies, 


and knowing that knotty timber is unfit to build with, he edifies people 
with easie and profitable matter.” 


We had done, and had awarded our meed of praise, which is 
most justly due; but, on turning to our notes, we find some few 
words marked as hardly consistent with the general purity of Mr. 
Rose’s style, which, if we can discern ought, like that of his 
brother, betrays an acquaintance with the goodly folios of our 


* There are some excellent remarks to the same purpose in the Preface to Mr. Hind’s 
Catechist’s Manual, pp. xiii. xiv. ‘* The practice” (i.e. of family worship) “ is im- 
mensely important. ‘This religious intercourse is not only, it should be remembered, 
the discharge of a duty which each individual owes to God, but a principle of domes- 
tic union, which Divine goodvess has superadded to the tics of nature and of worldly 
pursuit ; and has added, we may hope, for the express purpose of uniting a family as 


such for ever, When the ordinary course of society, not to mention the rader mis-— 


chance of fortune, has dispersed, after a few years of union, the party which assembled 


round the father’s fire-side, what is the natural fate of early affection, kindred pursuits, — 


and all that mingles in the spell of home? If as children of this world only we have 
been united, the bond of union may be more or less lasting, bet it aust yield to the 
world’s decaying influence. Do we wish to rivet it for ever? Do we wish to carry it 
on to a period when we shall be ‘ as the angels which are in heaven?” We must begin 
in an earthly home the intercourse of angels; and, by exercising together a common 
faith and a common hope, prepare toenjoy together a common heaven.” ) 
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best divines. We mean such as “ ungainly,” applied to man’s 
temper, in p. 14, and “ scathe,” in p.6, with, perhaps, one or two 
more, By the way, is there not also an awkwardness of expres- 
sion in the first sentence of p. 151? should not rendered at: be 
erased? As to the words above mentioned, we do not' meat to 
obelize them as absolutely faulty, but we think them out of place; 
and in the case of scathe, (though it de still used in the north,) it 
is now considered as belonging to poetic diction, and thus, finding 
it in prose, we miss the warmth of poetry, and are remiuded of 
the Sd chap. of Aristotle’s Sd book of Rhetoric—mepi sbuxpds 
Atkews.* 


Art. [V.—Pantika: or, Traditions of the most Ancient Times. 
By William Howitt. London: Whittaker & Co., Ave-Maria 
Lane. 1835. 2 vols. 


Our attention has been directed to this work, because it is one 
province of a Theological Review to discountenance the abuse 
of things sacred. Mr. Howitt has sinned flagrantly, by mixing 
up Scriptural associations with the crude and fantastic dreams, 
which he chooses to call “ 7'raditions:” and he has gone far to 
show us what strange things may be done, or attempted, by 
authorcraft as well as by ‘‘ priestcraft.” 

In his Preface to these volumes, their ingenious author enuti- 
ciates two Propositions which, whatever difference of opinion 
may exist regarding their precise application to his own labours, 
few will be inclined to dispute as General Canons of Criticisin. 
ist, That if a Work of Imagination be true to Nature it will ex- 
cite Natural Sympathies, however remote may be the ‘Times and 
Places in which the scene of action happens to be laid. | @dly. 
That a good Work will succeed in spite of these accidents of ‘Time 
and Place; a bad one will fail even with them. Or, to employ 
Mr, Howitt’s own words for the latter moiety of his position, 


* We by no means wish to be understood that this word has no claims upon prose, 
—Johnson’s Dictionary would show the contrary,—but it is not now used in prose. 
The word itself might lead a man into the limbo of derivation, which is near akm to 
another limbo. Agxn$ig or unscathed, may be found in Homer Il, 212%, 247), 
and in some shape or other in ail the Gothic derivative languages. It may be seen 
in the Mwso-Gothic Skaidan, (Cf. Goth, Gloss.) ; the Anglo-Saxon peade ;, the 
German Schade; the Islandic Skadd, (vide Gloss. in Nials-Saga), from at sha, (vide 
Gless,in Ad.); the Danish Skade; the Swedish Skada (vide Ihre’s Gloss. Suicogott. 
in pec.) ; and im the Scotch Skaith. The word has likewise found its way into the 
Selavonie dialects,—e, g. in Polish Sskodse. In fact, it has descended with the confu- 
sion ; and the particulars in the Islandic, Danish, and Swedish works before us, relative 
to this single word, would fil! half a dozen sach pages as these— b 09% 


Ohe! jam satis est, ohe! Libelle.”” ott 
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that‘a bad Work will not ‘succeed “ beyond that short and con- 
temptible moment which the hankerers after personalities devote 
to the hurried act of devouring them.” reauie 

Iu order, perhaps, to escape the hazard of catermg for any 
meal so crude and hasty as that which he has described above, 
Mr. Howitt has chosen to transport his readers to times before 
or not long after the Flood; and to select as his dramatis persone, 
spiritual essences and primeval men and women. If we are right 
in conjecturing his object, he has doubtless attained it; for Angels, 
Devils, and Ante-diluvian Heroes and Heroines are little likely 
to whet this gobbling appetite for personalities: May-fair and 
Brighton will scarcely seem to be adumbrated under Sareea 
and Zidon: and the readers of fashion who may chance to recog- 
nize themselves or any of their associates in the characters of 
Pelham, of Granby, of Devereux, or of Tremaine, will not suspect 
masquerading in Azims, Moabites and Cushites, in Dalphon 
Ahlab, and Talmai. | 

This avoidance of individual portraiture meets with our cordial 
approbation; and we should feel unmixed pleasure in escaping 
from the flood of libel, scandal, and caricature with which our 
contemporary lighter literature is so profusely deluged, if we 
were certain that the region into which we are invited to emerge, 
is void of offence equally, if not more repugnant to us, although 
altogether of a different kind. Unhappily, however, we have 
not any such assurance in the present instance; or we should 
rather say that having followed Mr. Howitt’s steps, we recoil 
with a painful conviction that he has not been deterred by the 
sweeping condemnation expressed in a hemistich which we 
purposely avoid quoting, from the commission of that fault which 
the latter half of the same line denounces: in plain phrase that 
he has ventured to “ rush in where Angels fear to tread.” a 

As a matter simply of good taste, if we turn to any professedly 
historical Epic, Drama, or Romance, we shall find that its power of 
affecting us varies exactly in proportion to its adherence to Truth: 
or to explain our meaning less concisely, and we hope therefore 
with more perspicuity, that in whatever parts it deviates farthest 
from accredited fact, precisely in such parts does it most fail'in 
giving pleasure. ‘The Iliad, indeed, asserts peculiar advantages 
in this respect over every other Work of a similar kind; (st guice, 
quid simile?) It is, if we may so speak, the voucher for itself;) 
and the History of the Trojan War is identified with the Epic by 
which that War is commemorated, What knowledge, it may be. 


asked, do we possess of Patroclus and of Diomede, of Paris and: 


of Helen, what acquaintance with the fortunes of the ten years’ 
siege, which is not vitally Homeric ? 
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pargy tp’ 
dpyac parny ddyhcoaww, 
cuvmr,your, “Exropocg Savetperoy, 
Et pusoc Est 

The Aueid is not cased in equally complete and invulnerable 
panoply, yet it possesses a similar protection in degree. No one, 
for instance, would relinquish Dido; or would willingly open his 
eyes upon the anachronisms which the ungrateful pains of per- 
verse learning have taken so much trouble to develope, ‘The 
contradictions of better known History in the Plays of Shakspeare 
greatly detract. from their power of pleasing—we speak of con- 
tradictions not of falsifications, because there can be little doubt 
that the Poet implicitly believed and relied upon the Chronicles 
from which he mainly drew; and that he himself was deceived 
wherever he is most a deceiver of others, For the more recent 
sins of Sir Walter Scott, we fear that a like excuse is not to be 
pleaded. He was guilty prepensely and with aforethought; and 


. who has not felt his enthusiasm diminish, and his glow of delight 


subside, when he has discovered, to his cost, that some action 
attributed by that splendid writer to real characters 1s totally 
negatived by undoubted authority; or that some incident fondly 
associated with flesh and blood is altogether fictitious ? 

We pass over the didactic Romances, those which profess to 
teach manners and costumes by an assumption of them. Sethos 
is so dull that we never waded beyond the opening pages; and 
gratefully as we remember Anacharsis for the store of learning 
which it contains; we consult it as a Thesaurus Antiquitatum, by 
no means as a Work of Imagination; carefully avoiding all contact 
with its machinery. But it such be the result of garbling pro- 
fane historic facts, of injudiciously blending Truth with fiction, 
much more grievously does that writer offend who ingrafts legend- 
ary matter upon sacred stocks; who, taking Scripture as the 
ground-work of his web, interweaves upon it a gaudy pattern of 
many-coloured fancy-work. The immeasurable superiority of 
Milton over Klopstock is in some measure connected with the 
much closer adherence paid by the former Poet than by the latter 
to the divine sources from which both have borrowed. Milton, 
for the most part, expands Scripture; and never is the Paradise 
Lost so majestic and so sublime as when it narrates closely after 
the inspired volume, Klopstock on the contrary, after striking 
the key-note, rambles off into some variation of his owa, in which 
the Theme is almost unremembered. But dass "EvSéou gava 
in spite of the eloquence of Herder, whom Mr, Howitt: dis- 
creetly throws forward as an avant-garde in his tile pages, we 
are convinced that, so far from there being any affinity, there is 
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on the contrary a strong repulsion between the waters of Siloah 
and those of Helicon; and that if it were possible to divert the 
Ilyssus into the Jordan, they might flow indeed in one channe, 
but still with unmingled currents. 

Phe volumes before us contain seven Tales written upon a sys- 
tem which we have thus endeavoured to show is fundamentally 
ansound; aad, so far as our taste can form an estimate, they are 
‘not redeemed by superior powers of execution. We shall con- 
(tent ourselves with a rapid summary, as much as possible in the 
-author’s own words, and with a few specimens made at length, 

. In the prefatory story “ the venerable Pantika of Mount Tau- 
rus,” (from whom the Work derives its name, for no reason 
which we can perceive, unless that the old gentleman takes the 
lead im the table of precedence,) on his 120th birthday relates his 
pilgrimages. In the course of his life he had been a voluminous 
writer, having composed “ forty-five large tomes of ‘Travels; seven 
of the precious Maxims of the Wise of all Nations; twenty of 
the Laws; seventeen of compressed and Select Histories; nine 
of the Origin and Varieties of Religion, and five of the Philo- 
sophy of all these learned Works:” that is 104 in all—a number 
which must excite the envy and admiration of every Professor in 
Germany, and of every aspirant in New Burlington Street, In- 
stead of embracing business, after the manner of his ancestors, 
as a merchant at ‘Tarshish, at a fitting age, Pantika, sorely to the 
discomfiture of his Guardian, resolved upon foreign travels. His 
Grand Tour is as meagre and as devoid of interest as that of an 
English gentleman used to be when he rolled through France and 
Italy in a post-chaise, cheek by jowl with his Governor; but it 
furnished him with the “ ancient Traditions,” which he relates to 
Cydna, the grandchild of an early friend, and which he heard in 
an accidental rencontre with some Hebrews whom he found 
during their captivity singing a melancholy song about “ weeping 
lies,” on the banks of the River Gozan in Media. 

The Traditions commence with the History of one Nichar, an 
Augel, who, having been present at the Creation, had seen and 
heard all the wonders, which Mr. Howitt presumes took place at 
that!époch; and which may be included under revolving systems, 
kindling suns, gentler planets, mighty deeps, glittering mountains, 
rivers. and cataracts with * thundering leaps and beneficent 
careers,” ‘ morning stars bursting into one wide triumphal 
Pan,” and the diapason ending full in—Woman, Nichar was 
surprised that this last Being should be formed less perfect than 
her mate; and “ wrapped in’ this fascinating speculation,” he 
resolved to provide a remedy for the defect. For that purpose 
‘‘he tummed aside into a desert place beyond the precincts of 
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Eden, he stooped to the earth, he moulded a form, he breathed 
into it his own breath, it was the work of a moment—and it 
arose a living, glowing, reasoning creature, the radiant reality of 
his thought.” Nichar, it seems, had unwittingly created Lilith, 
and his act furnishes an explanation of the great riddle which 
has puzzled all the generations of the Wise, the Origin of Evil. 
Lilith is the Goddess of this World, the ¢gémua cagxds, which, 
under various forms, deceives mankind: and Nichar, punished for 
his rashness by exclusion from Heaven, becomes in his repentance 
a second Abbadona. ‘True it is that we are informed in a note, 
how “the Jews have preserved the name of this Being (Lilith) 
in their traditions, but erroneous/y attribute her creation to God 
and makes her the first wife of Adam.” The fair-haired Lilith, 
if we recollect rightly, forms part of a group pointed out by 
Mephistopheles to Faust during the revels of the Walpurgis- 
night on the Brocken; and the Fiend especially warns his com- 
panion to escape entanglement in her tresses. We have always 
erred with the Jews and have hitherto believed the name to- 
be an alias used by the Oriental Poets for Eve; but Pantika, who 
learned the tradition from the Jews themselves, cannot be mis- 
taken, 

Nichar having created Lilith and having been banished from 
the Angelic Host for his temerity, in a paroxysm of revenge 
determines to kill his handywork, and the remainder of the Tale 
is oceupied by his adventures in that pursuit. He every where 
finds her idolized by Man and Devil, “a glittering but disastrous 
meteor”-—‘‘a radiant creature whom to behold was to worship, 
and whose worship was intoxication, discord, and death.” Her 
chief abode was im Ukinim, the City of Bricks of Gold, in a 
gorgeous palace framed for her by Evil Spirits; and here one 
night, in a grotto of her garden, Nichar, believing that he had 

caught her asleep and alone, “darted towards her and gras 
her “throat with the energy of unutterable hate.” Alas! the 
unhappy Angel had been suspected; Meldrec, the most cunning 
and malignant of the fiendish crew, had assumed Lilith’s shape, 
in order to unmask her pursuer, whom he now menaced with 
destruction, Nichar had no resource but to leap the garden 
pales ; “at one bound he cleared the adjoining wall, shot from 
the city and darted with all the velocity of his nature into the 
depths of space.” The Devils in full ery “ swept” after him ; “ the 
strife was keen,” and how Nichar escaped from it we really do 
not understand, 

The orb on which he first alighted “ was a dreary and lifeless 
object, a globe covered with an universal sea.” From it pro- 
ceeded all manner of inharmonious noises; internal thunders, roars 
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of wrath, astounding explosions, horrible uproars, howls of pain, 
shrickings, steamings, ragings, whirlings, and wailings, 
Welare by no, means surprised that the vagabond Angel did not 
prolong his sesidence ou the “torn and slimy sides of the submarine 
rock,”}and accordingly “he wept, confessed his guilt, and went 
softly.on' las.way.” But his change was little for the better. He 
next lapproached a larger planet of the same system, teeming with 
life andeed, “ but what life? That of vast and bestial nature.” The 
soil ‘here also was slimy and dreary ; the vegetation was rapid and 
rampant; the inhabitants were “ large and living.” Among them 
are enumerated whales, wonderful creatures, and crocodiles; the 
mastodon, the megalonix, and the elephant, each possessing eyes 
“jit up with dreamy intelligence ;” green, gold, and scarlet 
serpents; crimson-crested and winged dragons; ponderous hip- 
popotami and tapirs; and jocund and wind-winged unicorns. 
Once more Nichar took to his pinions, “ like a mysterious comet,” 
and after flying about for a few centuries, he returned to Earth. 
There he found Adam and Eve somewhat oldened; and he 
sought out Cain, whom he describes as solemn and sad, tall and 
tower-like, sinewed as if for invincible strength and fleetness, 
sanguine in hue, with grizzled hair, a crisped beard, and large 
eyes. After an unavailing attempt to comfort the fratricide, 
Nichar proceeded to the hill country of the Azims, “ Giants 
and men of renown,” of a hybrid breed, “the children of the 
Spirits of Heaven and the daughters of Earth.” ‘This was a very 
pleasant land, to which, as yet, it did not appear that the general 
curse had extended; and Nichar dwelled in it for a long time 
under the disguise of an old man. But the corrupt influence of 
Lilith was destined to prevail, even in this region; and one 
evening as Nichar and the Azim Chiefs sat in the mountain cave 
of the valley of Heph, by the mountain lake Zodarn, “in stalked 
Teleg, one of their number, who had been left at a league’s dis- 
tance,” and warned them in a few hasty words, ‘‘ The day is 
come! We must strike!” Thus encouraged, “ the Azims gazed 
for a space on each other in awful amaze,” and assisted by 
Nichar and their celestial Fathers, they determined to assault 
Ukinim by night. Notwithstanding the heroism of “ the light- 
hearted Mochal—the happy Mochal—the dear good Mochal” . 
and the firing of the palace, Lilith escapes, and the Powers of 
‘Hell prevail., The Azims are beaten back with slaughter, and 
Nichar is taken prisoner. When brought before Satan he is at first 
amicably received, but, having spurned the offers of the tempter, 
he is conveyed by “a long and spirit-winged rush throagh a 
profound immensity” to the J'udianum of the bottomless pit. 
Here, all description, but that of Mr. Howitt himself, must tail, 
NO, XXXIV.—-APR. 1830. z | 
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and we extract the entire passage, which certainly is without 
parallel in Virgil, Dante, or Milton, 


“ Above them, glowed a concave, apparently vast as our upper sky ; 
below were seas of molten matter, which rolled their igneous waves 
with a chaos of soul-confounding sounds. The terrible roof broke 
into many vast and irregular concavities; for ever dropped melted 
matter, like rain; and covered with curling, dusk-red flame, flung 
down a heat tenfold hotter than the intensest furnace, which the fiery 
ocean below reverberated; and burning blasts, armed with torture 
even for the hardiest spirit, roared through the intermediate space. 
The heavy, molten seas, here rolled in huge swells—there leaped up 
furiously, and coiled in radiant rage against adamantine rocks; and a 
ahitole of sounds rose from the A abyss, full of varied and 
inconceivable horror. Cries, thrilling lamentations, as of feeble and 
tender souls; sudden shrieks, at which even the damned place, and all 
its uproar, seemed for a startled moment stilled ; bestial barkings, and 
hoarse and bellowing yells, that seemed sent from iron lungs of vast 
and monstrous natures, that rose above the general din, multiplied 
their dismal echos in vaulted regions above, and died not but in the 
far-off distance.—i. p. 227-8. 


Nichar still perseveres in resistance; and at the moment in 
which he is seized “ by two strong Spirits,” and “ Satan, writhing 
on his throne,” beams “too horrible for the eyes in the black 
deformity of rage,” the captive Angel is delivered by a thunder- 
bolt, which penetrates the dismal hall with “a hundred vivid and 
voracious streams of flame,” disperses the assembly, and buoys 
Nichar “ up and away with an impetuous rush, and an irresistible 
influence.” He arrives on Earth, just before Noah’s entrance to 
the Ark, and he feels a confident expectation that Lilith will 
perish in the succeeding Deluge. His hope, however, is disap- 
pointed ; she is saved on the last dry rock ; and after an imter- 
view with the Spirit of the Ages, who is sent down “ to lodge the 
Book of the World in the archives of the Earth,”—* a stupendous 
volume,” with “huge stony pages,” and illustrated by a good 
many tigures of “the strange and mighty creatures” which 
Nichar had beheld in the distant planet—the Exile from Heaven 
receives an announcement that he shall one day be restored. At 
this declaration of ultimate pardon, 


* A celestial red diffused itself over his features, and his tears fell 
like rain, Where they fell, there immediately sprang the healing 
Balm. It put forth leaves and flowers, and breathed its animati 
odours round them. As the Spirit of the Ages ceased, Nichar arose, 
and plucking a branch from the tree, placed it in his bosom, and went 
on his way. 

All this sounds to us very much like the record of such a dream 
as a gourmand might encounter after saturating himself with a 
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hot and indigestible supper. It is very bombastic, very foolish, 
and somewhat irreverent ; what follows is ejusdem farine, 
“Tthran the Demoniac” is a tall, slightly-built, wild, old mad. 
man, with long hair and beard, and a mantle of goat and camel's 
skin, whom a young hunter found in a glen on Mount Seir, while 


the Hebrews were in the course of ther Exodus. The Recluse, 


who is on the eve of death, relates his history to the stranger, It 
seems that he had been employed on the Feast of Expiation to 
convey the scape-goat into the Desert, and that overcome by the 
pangs of hunger he killed, ate, and sucked the blood of the 
accursed animal; till, in his own person, he became impregnated 
with the sins of all Israel. He runs mad in consequence; but 
after a long abode in his retirement, he overhears two Angelic 
Beings, the Spirits of his Father and Mother, discoursing upon 
his crime and his forgiveness. ‘The youth buries the Demoniac, 
and returns to his Tribe with a story destined “ to carry wonder” 
(and who will deny this assertion?) “ to countless generations,” 
“ Beeltuthma, the desolate and the faithful,” is a wife of the 
Race of Ammon in search of her husband and father, who falls in 
with Joab, whom she unwittingly accompanies to the siege of a 
fortress defended by the very persons of whom she is in ‘quest. 
After much fighting, a frustrated attempt at escape, the apparition 
of the ghost of Absalom, and mutual firmness exhibited by the 
three Ammonites when threatened with death, they are relieved 
by the intervention of a Prophet at the very moment at which 
their destruction by the merciless Joab appears to be inevitable, 
“ The Avenger of blood” is probably considered by Mr. Howitt 
to be his chef d’@uvre, and we are by no means inclined to dis- 
ute its claim to pre-eminence in the qualities by which his style 
is distinguished. Jathniel and Cutha, a respectable old couple 
living on the borders of the wilderness of ‘Tekoah, had one 
son, Dalphon; two daughters, Hamutal and Tene. Dalphon 
had been accustomed from boyhood to beard the bear the 
bison; to chase antelopes, hyenas, and lions; and to laugh, joke, 
labour, and dance with the peasants who worked in his father’s 
corn-fields, vine-yards, and olive-hills. Moreover, he was fond of 
hearing stories about Gad and Joab; and was intimately ac- 


ee with “ every circumstance of David’s fascimating life,” — 


hus educated and qualified he entered the army of Solomon. 
His elder sister Hamutal, a full, lofty, grave, majestic, sedate, 
and affectionate beauty, had been betrothed from her earliest 
years to Ahlab, the nearest kinsman of the family; a graceful, 
aes and amiable youth. Iene, the younger sister, was 
alphon’s favourite, on account of similarity of temper. She 
was enthusiastic, inquisitive, fervent, impetuous, sensitive, ex- 
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travagant, and glowing. In an evil hour, Dalphon brought home 
from his quarters on a visit to his Father’s house, a young brother- 
officer, named Talmai. He was handsome in person; unstudied, 

rincely, and splendid in dress ; frank, gay, and gallant in manner. 
His behaviour was free and easy; his circumstances were affluent ; 
his soul was vigorous. Yet, notwithstanding these many external 
accomplishments, and that he had lived much inCourts and Camps, 
and had visited most Countries of the East in his travels, the lati- 
tudinarian principles in Religion which he occasionally betrayed 
excited some suspicion in Jathniel, and grievously alarmed Ha- 
mutal when she discovered how deeply he had interested her sister. 
Talmai and lene are already engaged, when Hamutal’s conjecture 
regarding the character of the suitor receives indisputable con- 
firmation from statements made to her by Shallum, a faithful 
servant of her brother: and the lover, notwithstanding his dazzling 
exterior, is proved to be an unprincipled libertme and an 
Idolater. Ahlab, to whom Hamutal relates her discoveries, had 
formed a similar opimon of Talmai, whom, in a very pathetic 
speech, he stigmatizes as a ‘ gay and gilded cockatrice.’ 

In proof of the justice of his estimate, Ahlab relates to Ha- 
mutal some adventures into which he had been led by Talmai 
during a residence in Jerusalem. ‘Talmai, as it seems, visited in 
all manner of sets, but Ahlab found but little pleasure in either 
the gay or the grave cotertes to which he was introduced under 
his guardianship, At length Talmai promised to exhibit to him 
a society in which he should behold the human heart wholly free 
from disguise; and they repaired together by night to a wretched, 
ruimous-looking hovel in a poor and distant part of the city. The 
entrance was guarded with as much jealous precaution as that of 
a second-rate London gaming-house ; but after passing through 
bolts, chains, iron-gates, and intricate corndors, and giving a 
watchword to two surly porters with drawn swords, they were 
admitted to a splendid banqueting-hall, im which, round a table 

rofusely spread with luxuries, reclined guests of both sexes, 
with all of whom Talmai appeared to be familiar. Every art by 
which sense can be intoxicated mingles in the voluptuous scenes 
which follow; and at the moment at which music is supposed to 
have produced the fitting degree of excitement, 


“a vivid light glared through the whole hall, like the livid brightness 
of sheeted lightning, and 1 saw, with wondering eyes, figures spring 
up, as it were, from the solid marble floor. They stood along the front 
of the whole semicircular board——the gods of the heathen! In the 
same moment every arm was raised, and the splash of wine from a 
hundred beakers was heard on the floor. I heard, ‘ Honour to Che- 
mosh !—honour to Semel !—honour for ever to Baal !—to Ashtaroth !’ 
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—resound on every side from the lips of men and women; and I leaped 
up, thrilled with a terrible amaze.” —vol. ii, p. 103. 


: 


Ahlab escapes by a dark passage, in which he hears a tale of 
seduction from a damsel named Abital, removing all doubts of 
the villainies of Talmai; and he hastens to ‘Tekoah, in order, if 
possible, to save Lene. 

With the assistance of Shallum and Hamutal, Ahlab succeeds 
in chasing ‘Talmai from Tekoah, not, however, without much 
struggle, A pale gleam passes over the countenance of the 
detected hypocrite, his features become fixed, his lips firmly 
pressed together were livid as those of death, his eyes rolled to 
and fro, and he took a bound like an Indian tiger; but the pro- 
duction of a letter from a noble lady whom he has deceived under 
promise of marriage overwhelms him with confusion, and, spring- 
ing on horseback, he gallops off furiously to Bethlehem. 

Dalphon, having heard these incidents, resolves to avenge his 
sister, and, accompanied by Shallum, he sets out in quest of the 
Hebrew Lothario. And here we must move rapidly, for i the 
brief outline of the main story for which we cau afford room it is 
evident that mere description cannot find place. We hasten, there- 
fore, through all the spots of the Holy Land, which are illustrated 
by appropriate comments, and we pass at once to a duel fought 
between Talmai and Dalphon in the neighbourhood of Zidon; in 
which the former, after losing his second, is obliged to fly to the 
city for life. ‘Thence, having strengthened himself with friends 
and with a pack of blood-hounds, he returns to follow his enemies, 
who are driven into a cave, and save themselves by swimming 
through a subterraneous water, which the dogs refuse to cross, 
although “ at their heels came a troop of eager men with arms 
and torches in their hands, and at their head ‘Talmai himself, a/d 
on fire with the hotness of pursuit.” Dalphon and his comrade 
return to daylight by another aperture, and seek an asylum in 
Kedesh, one of the cities of refuge. 

In Kedesh they are accused before the Shophetim and Soterim, 
the Judges and their Recorders; and the charge preferred by 
Talmai is, that they have conspired against his own life, and have 
absolutely taken that of one of his kinsmen, ‘The chief magis- 
trate is a member of Talmai’s [dolatrous Club, and he dooms the 
prisoners to death. Execution, however, is suspended by the 
appearance of Solomon, who mounts the judgment-seat, and by 
a dexterous cross-examination shows that the witnesses for the 
prosecution are perjured. Not Macheath himself has more fair 
ones interested in his fate than appeal to the King in behalf of 
Talmai after he has been accused in turn, and is convicted of 
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idolatry; but their solicitation is useless, and he is stoned to 
death. Iene’s heart is broken by the loss of her perfidious lover; 
she becomes a beautiful but lifeless thing, and is placed on a bier 
drawn by four milk-white heifers, and preceded by minstrels 
playing on “long, lugubrious pipes, which breathe into the soul 
of sorrow yet deeper sadness, and into the coldest stander-by a 
tender spirit of sympathy.” In the end, she is buried by a train 
of “young damsels with red and weeping eyes,’ " who scatter 
almonds on her grave, and chant, “in thrilling tones,” a monody, 
the burden of which is, “ She is dead! She is dead !” 

Ahlab marries Hamutal, and Dalphon, who is appointed a 
Judge, receives the hand of the daughter of the Levite with whom 
he lodged at Kedesh, who, having “a soul all love and tender- 
ness, and sérene delight,” soon becomes, much to her husband’s 
content, “ the mother of all that district.” 

Of the two remaining Tales, “The Soothsayer of No” concerns 
a cream-coloured mule which had been stolen from the Prophet 
Harosheth, of Ziklag. ‘The Seer is very angry at this loss, till he 
is warned in a vision by “a lion which came and stood on a rock 
m the midst of a stormy sea, and said, ‘ Arise and get thee down 
to the ancient and populous No—No in the midst of the waters !’ ” 
Thereupon Harosheth, although No was a far city, half a moon’s 
journey distant, and himself counted threescore years and ten, 
saddled his ass and set forward. On his arrival, he is directed to 
Noph the Soothsaver, who bids him ask what he will in the name 
of his false gods. ‘The Hebrew Prophet indignantly declines, 
and leaves behind him a curse upon the idols: “ Let them be thy 
punishment till LT return!” Mr, Howitt himself shall relate the 
consequences :— 


“The self-gratulating soothsayer bolted his door, and retook him- 
self to his bed; but what was his astonishment as he awoke in the 
morning, to behold the congregation of his imaged divinities assembled 
round him. Fora moment he lay ina silent amazement, but in the 
next instant a terrible idea flashed across his mind. ‘Thieves! thieves!’ he 
cried ; ‘alas, my gold! mygold!’ He sprung (sprang) up to ascertain the 
extent of the mischief done by the wicked ones, who, he surmised, had 
in their wantonness thus drawn his statues round his bed; but as he 
arose, astounding was his horror and astonishment as he felt the huge 
hand of Baal fling him back upon his bed. He lay like a man in the 

s of a lion, whom he expects every moment to crush his bones ;— 
atte he lies in power, but turning his staring eyes wildly on his 
terrible enemy. The 3 images stood silent and motionless as before, and 
he began to imagine that in his haste he had rushed against the image, 
and had been repelled by his own impetus. Once more, therefore, he 
rose, but slowly ; and keeping a curious eye on Baal, to his horror, as 
he himself rose up, he beheld the arm of wood move with a motion 
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proportioned to his own, and prepare to strike him down; at the same 
time, glancing round the awful circle, he beheld the eyes of the whole 
group glow with a ghastly and malicious joy. He fell in his benumb- 
ing fear upon his bed, and groaned as he called to mind the words of 
the prophet, and felt that his curse was upon him. Long lay the 
miserable Noph in paralyzing horror, praying to his long serviceable 
servants, but now dreadful lords—praying to the God of Israel, but in 
vain; all was silence around — motionless silence, except that the 
repeated knocking at his door announced the call of applicants for aid ; 
and his wonder was not small, as he observed a little er figure, 
a lar, brought from a distant country, aet as janitor, open the door, 
and send the visitors away, wondering at the creature’s round staring 
features and erect ears. 

** All day Noph lay, the captive of these strange sentinels. At night 
he looked ve and beheld Ashtaroth cast a moony gleam through 
the apartment, and the bulk of Moloch glow with a sullen red, invi- 
sible by day. In the morning, Noph, whose hunger was become 
ravenous, would fain have persuaded himself that the movement of 
Baal was but a dream or a delusion of his brain. With a desperate 
spring he leaped up, and fell stunned, not only by a blow from the 
same huge hand, but also from a thrust with the trident of Siva, who 
sate cross-legged on his lotus-flower at the feet of the bed. A horrible 
din of mingled sounds assailed him: Apis bellowed ; Anubis barked ; 
Mahadeo twanged his bow-strings; Cali menaced him with shrill 
cries ; the infernal Dian waved her torch and brandished her poniard 
with a rushing sound ; and the clamour of deified dogs, cats, and cro- 
codiles was intolerable. Cneph, the wi serpent, flew hissing above 
his head; the sacred Scarabzeus boomed vengefully in his face, and the 
eyes of the gentlest shapes gleamed fiery around him, Noph lay 
expecting some immediate destruction ; but his miseries were not so 
soon to be ended. The din ceased, and he beheld the dwarfish Geme- 
din busily employed in making him a cake, which they kneaded with 


oil from his large jar, and baked at a fire which they kindled in the 


air and blew into brightness with their igneous breath. 

Days, weeks, months, lay the soothsayer in this vos thraldom, in 
the power of these strange and inexorable shapes ; but what tormented 
his heart more than all besides, was, to see the still, gliding, close- 
veiled Isis, day by day, fill her modius from his coffers with his gold, 
and bear it away. He heard her say, in accents sweet and musical, 
and far different to the harsh, stony, or metallic tones of the rest, 
‘This has the deceiver drawn from my people~—to them will I restore 
it.’ 

“ Thus it went on, month after month. There he lay in still endur- 
ance—still also were his keepers; except that the Gemedin became 
every day more lively, and full of sport and antics, and amused them- 
selves with rolling about the largest coins or riding on the shaggy backs 
of the Shoirim, galloping round and round with ringing laughter. Ower 
and over the bed, without regard to the body, limbs, eyes, or skull of 
Noph—over the bed, up the walls, and along the ceilings they went ; 
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heads upward or heads downward, it mattered not; and every day 
their sport became more boisterous, and their laughter more loud and 
hideous.” —vol. ii. pp. 257—-261. 

Twelve months are passed in this deplorable captivity, during 
which period the Soothsayer is fed once a day by “a solitary 
Gemid,” with a few drops of burning, gnawing , scalding, pesti- 
ferous, life-retaining, and death- prolonging oil, dribbled into his 
parched mouth from a lamp. Frogs hop flabbily over his floor ; 
death-beetles tick and drum in the timber of his bed; spiders 
walk with crooked legs, and trail their tickling threads across his 
face; lizards peep from crevices in the wall; rats and mice run 
thickly below; and bats come down the chimney to utter shrill, 
harsh whistles. At the end of the year, a new and curious disease 
rages in the city, and the inhabitants, smitten by superstitious 
terror, attribute. the malady to the existence of Noph’s deserted 
house, and resolve to pull it down. While they are proceeding 
to this work of destruction, Harosheth returns and strikes the 
furious rabble with sudden blindness. He then releases Noph 
from his confinement, and leads him through a series of adven- 
tures very much resembling those which afterwards befell Parnell’s 
Hermit, and which end in the heathen’s conversion. Harosheth, 
on returning to Ziklag, finds that his mule, instead of having 
been stolen, has been borrowed by his brother, and consoles him- 
self by the reflection that he had lost his mule only for a time, 
but that, since he had undertaken its pursuit, he had been expe- 
rimentally taught wisdom through what he had lost, “‘a temper 
more mulish than that of any beast.” 

‘The Valley of Angels” relates to Antediluvians, and the 
Heroine’ s name is Zea. We read in it of merry bands, beautiful 
and blessed creatures, who clap their hands and are gone, flap- 
ping banners, fierce kings with smiles of incredulous scorn, and 
mighty Pygargs; but the story itself defies abridgment, and 
demands a patient perusal. 

In the remarks which we have hazarded upon Mr. Howitt’s 
compositions we are very far from wishing to discourage him 
from the future use of pen and ink. We frequently see his name 
in Bibliopolist advertisements; and if he will but rub his eyes, 
swallow half a dozen doses of carbonate of soda, (we believe that 
hellebore 1s exploded from the modern Literary Pharmacopeeia, ) 
and, above all, get md of an ugly habit of taking God's name 
in vain at the commencement of sentences intended to be espe- 
cially impassioned, it is probable that he may obtain a lucrative 
engagement in some Souvenir of writings designed to be forgotten, 
or may even become the Coryphzus, conductor, and chief con- 
tributor to some Pantikakistical Annual. 
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Arr. V.—Sermons. By Thomas Arnold, D.D., Head Master 
of Rugby School, &c. London, 1834. 


We have occasionally heard it observed, in conversation, that 
Dr. Arnold is the most candid of human beings. It is true, that 
he is somewhat “ stiff in opinion,’—(we certainly will not add, 
“always in the wrong,”)—that, when a notion fairly gets posses- 
sion of his brain, the fear of man, which bringeth a snare, is never 
before his eyes,—and, further, that his abhorrence of prejudice is 
such, that he appears, at times, himself to bristle all over, most 
fretfully, with prejudices, whose points are directed, in fierce in- 
surrection, against the vulgar prepossessions of mankind : just as 
some persons are said to have a —— aversion for every 
thing that savours of superstition. But still,—only once convince 
him that he is wrong, and nothing can be more edifying than the 
simplicity of heart with which he is ready to confess his error. 
Now, all this would be extremely consolatory, but for one consi- 
deration; and that one consideration is this,—that, in the interval 
between the adoption and promulgation of the opinion, and the 
period of discovering and confessing that such opinion is ques- 
tionable or groundless, a vast deal of irreparable mischief may 
be done. The opinion has gone forth; it has travelled abroad, 
armed with the sanction of a very considerable name; it has chal- 
lenged attention, as the deliberate sentence of a man to whom 
none can deny the distinction of much cleverness, of highly re- 
spectable attainments, of great energy of character, of undoubted 
virtue and piety, and, (what, in the opinion of many, will be worth 
all these put together,) of most gallant and liberal principles. 
So that, if perchance the season of candour and recantation should 
arrive, it will arrive altogether too late to restore to their steadi- 
ness and equilibrium, the minds which may have been shaken by 
the onset of such formidable authority. ‘The bags have been un- 
tied; the winds have got loose—(shall we say, “to fight against 
our churches” ?); and where is the mortal power which shall call * 
them back to their confinement ? Which things being considered, 
we cannot suppress a vehement desire, that Dr. Arnold would 
condescend to fashion himself more after the example of a man, 
whom it can be no dishonour for any human being to imitate— 
namely, John Hales, the ever memorable! John Hales, it is well 
known, in one respect at least, resembled Dr. Arnold; for he, 
too, was once infected with certain notions which tended to the 
undue disparagement of Church authority. And to these notions 
he firmly adhered, until, (to use his own expression,) he was 
“ ferreted” out of them by Archbishop Laud. But when once 
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that “nimble disputant” had driven him “out of one hole into 
“ another, till there was none left to afford him shelter, he resolved 
“ to be orthodox, and to declare himself a true son of the Church, 

** both for doctrine and discipline.” In another respect, however, 

there is, unfortunately, no resemblance whatever between him 
and Dr. Arnold ; for, up to the time of his conversion, he thought 
it no impeachment of his integrity to keep his misgivings, for the 
most part, to himself; lest, peradventure, they should shake the 
peace and faith of other men. We here produce, once more, his 
own words,* as reported by Clarendon: “ He would often say, 
“that his opinions, he was sure, did him no harm ; but he was far 
“from confident that they might not do others harm, who enter- 
‘tained them, and might entertain other results from them than 
“he did; and, therefore, he was very reserved in communicating 
« what he thought, 1 in those points in which he differed from what 
“was received.” Now we cannot but consider this as a remark- 
able instance of meritorious self-command, in a man who must 
have been conscious of great intellectual power and accomplish- 
ment; the more especially, as there was abundance of (iberality 
floating about the world in those critical times: enough, most 
certainly, to bring out into action whatever elements of the same 
kind might be lurking in the temperament of any individual 
thinker. Since those days, however, the strides of Intellect have 
been prodigious ; and the Spirit of the Age, (like a certain other 
adventurous Spirit,) has “spread his sail-broad vans,” and has 
rushed into the abyss of rumous elemental strife. And, in the 
midst of the wild commotion, it is not altogether wonderfui that 
even the learned and the good should, sometimes, be whirled, as 
it were, out of all remembrance of the cautious wisdom which 
distinguished many of our ancient worthies, and, among them, 
the ever-memorable Hales. That Dr. Arnold has pretty well 
forgotten all such slow-paced moderation, is tolerably evident 
from his present volume ; for he speaks upon certain very solemn, 
very important, and much disputed matters, like a man who has 
a fire shut up in his bones, that makes him weary of forbearing, 
and will not suffer him to rest. 

The publication before us consists, chiefly, of a Collection of 
Sermons, preached, as we understand, to the pupils of Rngby 
School, And the Sermons, for the most part, are exceedingly 
good Sermons. We are quite ready to assign to them the praise 
which is, (somewhat confidently, indeed,) claimed for them by the 
author himself; the praise of “ settmg forth the Christian virtues 
with no qualifying or hesitating spirit.” But there is one Sermon 


* They were cited in our last No., p. 137. 
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among them, the 11th, which, (for reasons that we shall presently 
state,) has, to our apprehension, much the same sort of effect as 
the dead fly in the box of precious ointment: it nearly spoils the 
fragrance of the whole compound. In saying this, we shall, i 
all probability, expose ourselves to the hard fate of being num- 
bered among those, who are described by Dr, Arnold as “ the 
followers of a party;” and, consequently, of being ranked with 
those ill-starred bigots to whom “ he cannot wish to write accept- 
ably.” ‘To this unhappy doom, however, we must reconcile our- 
selves as we best may. And, truly, when we look at the Intro- 
duction which precedes these Discourses, and to the Appendix 
which follows them, we cannot feel particularly anxious to be 
exempted from the imputation of belonging to those, whom the 
writer is pleased to stigmatise as party-men. 

The Introduction need not detain us long. Its principal ob- 
ject appears to be, to shew that much of that which goes under 
the name of Divinity is almost, if not altogether, worthless. Now, 
to this, as a mere general proposition, we are by no means tempt- 
ed to offer any very ferocious resistance. Tor, in the first place, 
we, (in common, perhaps, with some others,) find something in- 
expressibly convenient and comfortable in the persuasion, that a 
vast proportion of what is yet unknown to us, is well-nigh un- 
profitable, and would ill repay the labour of acquisition. In the 
second place, we do honestly believe, that there has been, at 
various times, a stupendous waste of mere intellect bestowed upon 
the most barren tracts within the empire of the Queen of Sciences. 
And in this belief we are confirmed, whenever we think upon the 
labours of the schoolmen,—:monuments as gigantic as the Pyramids, 
and, we apprehend, not much more useful. Nevertheless, when 
we are told, as Dr. Arnold tells us, that the student of Theology 
may be well content to be ignorant even of Pearson and of Bull, 
if he is thus enabled to become more intimately familiar with 
Bacon and Aristotle,”—we can only say, that, without the slight- 
est want of veneration for Bacon and Aristotle, we would much 
rather see their admirer, where he now is, at the head of Rugby 
School, than occupying the Divinity chair at either of our U nile 
versities, He vaally talks, however, as if he were actually in the 
chair already! He tells us of a great many things which he would 
have done by the student of divinity: “ I would have him do this, 
—and, I would have him do that,—&c. &c. Ke.” And, lastly, 
(as if there were something profound and original in the advice,) 
‘* TJ would have him never lay aside the greatest works of human 
“genius; some of which, whether philosophers, poets, or histo- 
“rians, should be always on his table, and daily in bis hand,— 


“ &c. &c. &c.” And who, on earth, would have a man do other- 
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wise than is here prescribed ?—provided always, that the philoso- 
phers, and the poets, and the historians, are not suffered to invade 
the hours which belong, by a sacred engagement, to higher objects 
and pursuits. We cannot, for the life of us, imagine what salu- 
tary counsel, or even what distinct impressions, a young man is 
likely to derive from these oracular sentences. He can derive 
nothing from them, so far as we can see, but a vague indefinite 
feeling of disrespect, or distrust, for a large proportion of that 
whole cloud of witnesses, who usually encompass the devoted stu- 
dent of theology. And, surely, it cannot be said that the caution 
here administered is very “ necessary for these times.” We can 
perceive no symptoms, in the present generation, of an unhealthily 
voracious appetite for Divinity—nothing like a rabid theological 
bulimia, pegmaring mitigation from the skill and care of heathen 
Philosophy! Besides, although it may be very true that “ the works 
of the greatest minds will be most useful” to the student, we had 
hitherto imagined, that many of “the greatest minds” had been 
proud to deposit their treasures at the foot of the Cross. For 
instance,—we have, of late, been very properly reminded, that, in 
the estimation of Bentley, the very dust of Pearson was gold ; 
and yet, Bentley was not a man to despise the philosophers, or 
the poets, or the historians. But now, it seems, Pearson is to be 
numbered among those who may be fitly cast to the moles and 
the bats, if thereby we may win a more profound acquaintance 
with Bacon and with Aristotle! 

Among other means of Christian edifieation, Dr. A. is half 
inclined to recommend a selection from the Lives of the Saints. 
Our acquaintance with that department of biography is hardly 
sufficient to qualify us for the office of pronouncing upon the 
merits of this suggestion. We so far agree with Dr. A., as to 
feel how desirable it would be, in some measure “ to fill up that 
wide chasm in our Christian sympathies, which extends, with 
many, almost from the Apostles to Raiecatt There can be no 
question whatever, that, even in the very darkest periods of that 
long interval, there were, in the bosom of the Church, a goodly 
company of witnesses to the essential and saving truths of the 
Gospel—men of whom the world was not worthy, and who took 
up their cross in the true spirit of sojourners and pilgrims that 
seek a better country. And, if so, it is deeply to be lamented 
that a great gulf should be fixed, to separate Reformed Christen- 
dom from the influence and power of their blessed example. But 
then, what is to be done with the legendary matter, which deforms 
so much of the Romish hagiography; and which tends to people 
the brain with images of lunatic enthusiasm, or of pious impos- 


ture? Dr, A. thinks that a good deal of this pernicious ingre- 
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dient might properly enough be left out; but that the least ob- 
jectionable portions might be retained, and their evil qualities 
intercepted, or neutralized, by an explanatory preface. We re- 
peat, that we are in no condition to offer any decided opinion 
upon this proposal, Dr. A. himself professes to know only a 
few specimens of the Collection in question; and we know no 
more. We can, therefore, only express our hope, that, if the 
experiment should ever be resolved upon, the execution of it 
may be entrusted to a skilful hand, as well as to a holy and 
devoted heart. If so conducted, we certainly cannot perceive 
why such narratives should not, ¢o say the very least, be quite as 
edifying as many of the biographies which swarm in certain of 
the religious periodicals of our own day. 

But we must now come to Sermon XI., and the Scholium 
thereto appended. We have said of this Discourse, above, that 
it almost spoils the goodly savour of the rest. But now, let us 
not be mistaken! t it not be supposed that we are to be 
offended by a faithful Sermon, on the Intercession of Christ, which 
sets him forth unto us as our Only Priest.—* Christ is our only 
“ Priest ; and all others who do in any way pretend to be Priests 
“like him, are thieves and robbers; from hearing whom may he, 
“by his Spirit of truth, save his true sheep for evermore!” Thus 
says Dr. Arnold ; and even so say we, with all our soul, and with 
all our strength. ‘This, therefore, is not the matter that offends 
us. If we are offended, it is, because the preacher has thought it 
right and fit to seize this occasion of putting forth to his youthful 
disciples his own peculiar notions relative to the position, (the 
false position, as he deems it,) in which the ordained and conse- 
crated ministers of the Church of England stand forth before 
their people. He is pleased to confess, indeed, that it is “a 
“reverent ordinance of our Church, and all other Christian 
“ Churches, that the ordinary ministration of the Communion is 
“committed to Christ’s ministers ; that it is most fit, most ex- 
“cellent, as a rule of order and decency, that they who minister 
© should wait on their ministry, in the very holiest act of our 
“ Christian brotherhood.” But, then, he warns his hearers against 
the superstitious error of ‘‘making Christ’s ministers Priests ; of 
“putting them between God and the people, as if they were to 
“be, in some sort, Mediators between God and their brethren, 
“so that he could not be approached but through their ministry.” 
And then he roundly ascribes the vice and profaneness which 
disfigure Christian societies, chiefly to the general prevalence of 
this baneful superstition. And he intimates, pretty plainly, that 
things are never likely to be much better, until it is clearly under- 
stood by all, that they who hold the sacred office “ minister, not 
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as distinct from their brethren, but as being of their number.” 
Now what is the effect of a statement, such as the foregoing? 
Obviously, neither more nor less than this,—that if any one pre- 
sumes to claim, for the Christian ministry, any higher authority 
than that which has been assigned to it by human law or custom, 
and purely for the sake of decency and order,—that person must 
instantly be set down as contending for a Priesthood, invested 
with all the highest prerogatives which were ever supposed to 
belong to the sacerdotal office! And then—only think of the 
abomination! Christ, we know, is our only Priest; and yet, 
here is a set of men who pretend to be “ Priests like him.” And 
what can such men be, but thieves and robbers? from hearing 
whom, may the Spirit of Truth defend the flock of Christ! 

We conceive it to be highly probable that all this miserable 
confusion and mistatement might never have arisen, had it not so 
happened, that the word Presbyter has, in our language, been 
crushed, as it were, into the word Priest ; a word which is sure 
to throw some persons into fits of almost frantic agitation. If the 
Clergy had, at all times, been designated by the titles of Bishops, 
Preshyters, and Deacons, instead of Bishops, Priests, and Dea- 
cons, we might have heard much less than we now do, about the 
lofty and intolerable pretensions of the Christian Priesthood ! 
‘The term priestcraft would then, perhaps, have come much less 
readily to the lips of those, who look with evil eye upon all _ 
privileges and honours conceded to the Sacred Order. 

Such, either for evil or good, is the magic of a name! We are, 
therefore, under the necessity of reminding all Christian people, 
learned and unlearned, —from the Archididascalus of Rugby 
School, down to them, (if any such there be,) who, like the hermit 
of Prague, never saw pen and ink,—that the Clergy of our Church 
glorify not themselves to be made “Priests like unto Christ.” If 
they did, no name of blasphemy could be too bad to be written 
on their garments. Neither do they take unto themselves a func- 
tion similar to that, which, in former times, was typical of the 
Messiah’s Priesthood. ‘They claim, it is true, to perform certain 
ministrations, and to exercise a certain authority, independently 
of mere human appointment or arbitrary usage ; but this they do, 
solely because they are persuaded (whether erroneously or not, is 
another question,) that, in so doing, they act in obedience to the 
will of Christ, as manifested in the ordinances of His Apostles, 
and in the earliest practice of His Church. And even if the 
office, which they believe themselves to hold by Christ’s commis- 
ston, should, at any time, be designated by the title of a Priest- 
hood, we are unable to discern that there would be any intoler- 
able abuse in such an application of the phrase. ‘The word Priest, 
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considered as a translation of isgeds, really means no more than 
one who ministers in sacred things, be those sacred things what 
they may. And, accordingly, St. Paul scruples not to speak of 
himself as a sacred minister of the Gospel of God; and this, too, 
in terms precisely equivalent to that hated and suspected word,* 
Priest. And, surely, they who declaim with such tragic emphasis 
against the notion of a Priesthood, even in this qualified form, 
would only act consistently, if they were to lift up their righteous 
testimony against the introduction of a LirureGy into the Chris- 
tian Church; seeing that in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
sacerdotal and mediatorial work of Christ is described by pre- 
cisely that same expression.| ‘The sum of the whole matter, 
therefore, is simply this: the Clergy, at this day, are Priests, 
(IIgso6vreeo,) as being the representatives of the Presbyters 
(Bishops included) of the primitive days, ‘They are, moreover, 
Priests, (iegeis,) as they are devoted to the administration of sacred 
things,—such sacred things, that is, as are required under the 
Christian dispensation. They are Priests, much in the same 
sense that the Liturgy is a sacrifice or an offering; and if any 
one should, therefore, affirm that, in claiming this sort of Priest- 
hood, they are thrusting themselves into the office of mediators 
between God and man,—such person, for aught we know, may 
speak very conscientiously; but we should take leave to say, that his 
conscience must probably have been disciplined in a very unhappy 
school,—even the school of coutentiousness (PiAoveixia) ; that very 
school against which Bullinger warned the Puritans of England, 
when they were pouring out the phials of their wrath against 
square caps, and white surplices, and the decent solemnities of 
public worship. 

We will, here, venture to propound one question. Let us 
suppose, for a moment, that the Saviour had been pleased to 
leave behind him the most express and articulate directions for 
the future administration of his Church, and had ordained, in 
terms too clear to be misunderstood, that there should be a sepa- 
rate order of men, perpetuated by regular succession, whose 
office it should be to do precisely those things which are now 
done by the Clergy of the Church of England: can it be believed 
that any Christian conscience would then have been perplexed or 
confounded by such appointment, as seeming to invest human 
ministers with the incommunicable powers and prerogatives of the 
Messiah? Would any human being then have stumbled at this 
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commandment of Christ, on the ground ‘that it, virtually, gave 
Christ’s glory to another? And yet, be it observed, the office, of 
the Clergy would, even in that case, have been, in its own, nature 
and extent, precisely what it is now held to be,—neither more 
nor less. It is needless to say, that our Clergy presume. not to 
rest the validity of their commission on grounds of such absolute 
certainty, as we have above imagined, for the sake of illustration, 
But they do rest it on the grounds of strong, circumstantial, and 
cumulative evidence; and, if so, the main question. is, nether 
or not the evidence be substantial enough to support,, and to 
sanctify, their conscientious persuasion. if it be not, there is. an 
end of the matter. ‘The Clergy, then, are neither Presbyters 
nor Priests, but by the mere ordinance of man, If it be,—then 
all this declamation about their intrusion into the mediatorial 
office is totally beside the matter. 
And this brings us to Dr, Arnold’s Appendix, 1 in which hei in- 
sists, much more vehemently and more diffusely than in his 
sermon, upon the profaneness involved in the assumption of what 
he is pleased to call the Priest/y office; and affirms, roundly, 
that the divine right of the Clergy, if grounded on their Aposto- 
lical succession, is, not only an erroneous assumption, but a mis- 
chievous superstition (p. 426). We confess that we approach this 
curious essay with unfeigned reluctance, on many accounts. In 
the first place, it forces us to contemplate the writer, as standing 
ina very strange position; a position in which he himself does not 
appear to be quite at his ease. “ ‘To ascertain the meaning of 
Christ’s words,” he says, “is to ascertain the truth: whereas, 
the opinion of the Church of England, although tt may conclude 
against the consistency of the individual, who, while belonging to 
that Church, were to dispute its authority, is not competent to 
determine the real merits of a disputed question.” For the 
“ opinion” of the Church of England, in the above sentence, 
we think it would not be too much to substitute the clear doctrine 
of the Church of England: and, instead of saying merely, one 
“ belonging to that Church,” it surely would be as well to say, 
one who has received his orders from the Church, which holds 
this disputed doctrine or opinion, And, althoug h neither the 
doctrine nor the opimion of the Church can ra au infallible 
criterion of the truth, there is, after all, something inex pressibly 
repulsive in the spectacle of one of her own, nnnisters lifting up 
the heel against her. However, let that pass. We very wil- 
lingly leave the question of Dr. Arnold’s consistency to a much 
more awful tribunal than ours. But, in the second place, it is 
by no means pleasant to be dragged into the dispute at all, whe- 
ther by a minister of our Church, or by a champion of dissent. 
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We shall, doubtless, be told, that we ought to rejoice in the 
opportunity of standing up for the truth, which always comes 
out brighter from the furnace of controversy. But, to this we 
might reply, that a proprietor of broad and fruitful acres may 
feel the most entire confidence in the soundness of his title, and 
think, with vast complacency, on the stores of his muniment-cham- 
ber; and yet, we presume that his spirits would not be much 
refreshed by the prospect of a triennial chancery suit. Or, to 
use the illustration of Samuel Johnson, a man may be totally 
unconscious of a crime; but, nevertheless he would hardly be 
much gratified by being tried for his life, at every other session of 
the Old Bailey; more especially if the prosecutor should hap- 
pen to be one whom he had hoped to find among the number of 
is friends, It is, in fact, a very harassing thing to be perpe- 
tually called upon for a vindication of our settled convictions; 
almost as harassing as to be repeatedly put upon the defence of 
our property or our lives. But, thirdly, we would gladly have 
been spared the necessity of noticing these speculations of Dr. 
Arnold, from a sense of the extreme difficulty of providing an 
answer to them, within the limited pages of a journal. How is 
a man to be answered, who does little more than re-produce the 
statements and the reasonings, which have been so repeatedly 
brought forward before, that weariness is connected with the very 
thought of any renewed discussion? How is a man to be an- 
swered, who virtually tells us that he can find no sufficient war- 
rant for the claims of the Clergy, either in the Scripture, or in 
the earlier Christian writings, or in the immemorial discipline 
and practice of the Church; and who plainly insinuates that all 
who contend for those claims are “followers of a party,” and 
abettors of ‘‘an unchristian superstition ;” men, in short, ‘ who 
strain at the gnat, while they find no difficulty in swallowing the 
camel?” We know not, in truth, how we should be able to answer 
an Infidel, who should tell us that he had patiently examined all the 
evidences of Christianity, without being able to satisfy himself 
that Christianity was anything better than one among the multi- 
tude of superstitions which had successively got possession of 
the world. In neither case should we have anything to offer, 
which might come with all the power of downright aud rigorous 
demonstration. With regard to the commission of the Clergy, 
we might, indeed, demonstrate thus much,—first, that there is 
nothing in the institution of a divinely commissioned ministry, 
which zn its own nature can be fairly chargeable with profane- 
ness and superstition; seeing that such a ministry was once or- 
dained by God himself. Secondly, we might demonstrate, that 
the Scriptures of the New Testament contain facts, and state- 
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ments, and injunctions, all of them pointing to the immense im- 
portance of a ministry,—all of them manifesting intense solicitude 
about it,—and the whole of which, taken together, to say the least, 
are fairly capable of an interpretation favourable to the divine 
authority of the Christian ministry. And, lastly, we might de- 
monstrate that this interpretation is borne out by the uniform 


current of opinion, of practice, and of discipline, throughout a 


riod of full 1500 years. All this we might demonstrate. 

ut our demonstration could go no further than this, And if any 
man chooses to tell us that all this does not, in his judgment, 
amount to astrict demonstration of the whole of our case, what 
can be alleged in reply to such a disputant? What can be done, 
but to implore that he would impartially, and dispassionately, re- 
consider all that has been said, (not by the small fry of theolo- 
gical writers; not by the men of “ feeble and prejudiced minds, 
*“‘ whose writings are more worthless than the salt which has lost its 
 savour;’*) but all that has been said by the most illustrious and 
mighty advocates of thecause? We feel that this is pretty nearly 
all that we could do with such an adversary. We feel that, even 
if we were worthy to be numbered with the “ great authorities,” 
whom Dr, Arnold speaks of, we could do little more than this, 
within the limits of a fugitive publication. And if we were to be 
beset with youthful aspirants to the ministry, beseeching of us to 
point out some prophylactic, which, in a brief and convenient 
compass, might guard them against the licentious opinions of the 
day, touching this very matter,—we know not what we could do 
better, than refer them to Mr. Rose’s admirable “ Discourses on 
the Commission and consequent Duties of the Clergy;” together 
with their whole apparatus of notes, appendix, and references. 
Whether this writer will be numbered by Dr. Arnold, among the 
men of * feeble and prejudiced minds, whose salt is without sa- 
vour,” we cannot, of course, undertake to pronounce. But, be 
this as it may, we have only to request that all who may consult 
his exposition of the matter, will do so without admitting their 
souls to any discourse with that spint of fear, which is perpetually 
whispering such terrible things about priestcraft aud superstition. 
Let him not be afraid even of the face of our reformer, when he 
puts forth these evil-boding words, “ I have no fear of priest- 
* craft in itself; but I dread it for its inevitable recoil. I dread 
“it as essentially destructive; destructive of the spirit of Christi- 
anity during the period of itstriumph; and threatening now to 
“ destroy alike the spirit and profession of the Gospel, by declar- 
“ing that it cannot be put down itself without invofing the holi- 
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est things in its ruin.”"* In short, let the inquirer always keep 
in mind, that the question before him is simply this,—is there, or 
is there not, sufficient evidence for believing that a commission to 
minister in holy things has been regularly transmitted, in con- 
formity with the will of God, to a separate order of men in the 
Church of Christ. If it can be shown that there is no proof of 
this, then let the Church of England step down contentedly to 
the same level with every other Christian sect or community in 
the realm, If there és sufficient proof, surely we may listen, with 
unruffled composure, to the tremendous vaticinations of Dr. 
Arnold, Nay, more—even if the proof should amount ouly to 
a strong and cogent presumption, that presumption alone will 
lay a solemn and weighty obligation upon the souls of all who 
recognize it. A probability in favour of the truth of the Gospel 
will be sufficient to condemn those who wilfully or fearfully reject 
it, And, even so, a probability in favour of the Apostolic com- 
mission must impose, at least, the duty of pausing reverently, 
before we venture to pronounce it a profane and mischievous su- 
perstition. 

But though our limits make it absolutely impossible for us to 
follow Dr. Arnold throughout the whole maze of his disquisition, 
there are certain matters in it which cannot be allowed to pass 
wholly sub silentio. In the first place, then, we beg the attention 
of our readers to the following words: ‘‘ Christ commands us to 
“eat bread and drink wine in remembrance of his death, A 
“number of Christians assemble to fulfil this command, and to 
“refresh their remembrance of him by the means he has directed. 
‘Can they not eat the bread and drink the wine? Can they not 
“ remember, believe, love, exercise every moral and spiritual feel- 
“ing which the communion was designed to cherish, without the 
“repetition of a particular form of words by one particular indi- 
“vidual? Is it any thing less than a positive blasphemy to require 
‘the mediation of an earthly priest, between the Christian and his 
“Divine Mediator?” (p. 410.) Much after the same liberal 
fashion as this, thought Faustus Socinus, Any assembly, he said, 
might form themselves into a Church. As to succession, and 
election after any particular mode, they are nothing. As to the 
Lord’s supper, any set of Christians may meet and break bread 
together. And baptism may be changed into any other mode of 
admitting one’s name into the list of Christians.¢ But, to return 
to Dr. Arnold. In the above passage we have another strikin 
exhibition of that portentous fallacy which pervades the whole 
mass of this extraordinary composition. Here, again, the invidi- 
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ous and hateful terms priest and mediation, are called in, to warn 
the faithful against the profane and mischievous superstition 
which has crept in to beguile and corrupt us from the simplicity 
which is in Christ. We must therefore repeat, even though it be 
to weariness, that the whole question lies here;—is)it the will of 
Christ, or is it not, that the sacrament of his. body and blood 
should be given by the hand of a minister specially ordamed, for 
that purpose? ‘This, indeed, is a question which we must decline 
to argue here, simply because it has been argued ten thousand 
times already; and because we can hope to add nothing which 
shall brighten the evidence in support of the affirmative., We 
shall therefore only say, that if this be xoé the will of Chnist; then, 
beyond all dispute, the communicants may eat and drink|taptheir 
soul’s health and comfort, and may reasonably treat.as an unhal- 
lowed intruder, any one who should dare to tell them that he 
must, first, lay his hand upon the elements, and pronounce the 
words of consecration, or of blessing. In that case, the pre- 
sence of a minister, whether presbyter or priest, must, of course, 
be altogether needless. But if such be the will of Christ, what 
night has any human being to aflirm that the person ordained to 
that office must, of necessity, be regarded either as priest or me- 
diator, in the high and transcendent acceptation of those words? 


Gannot our Lord, if it so pleases him, direct that the waters of 
life shall flow in some appointed channel, but, straightway, at 


must be aflirmed that they derive from that channel the healing 
virtue which He and He only has imparted to them? Cannot 
the omnipotent God say, wash in Jordan and be clean, but it 
must instantly be presumed that the waters of Jordan have in 
themselves a power to cleanse, which belong not to the. waters 
of Abana and Pharpar? The presbyter of our Church, 
when he blesses and distributes the holy elements, does this, not 
because he is a priest or a mediator between God and his people, 
but, purely and solely, because this is the manner and the order 
in which, as the Church believes, she has the promise of the Sa- 
viour’s presence. Should any one be unable conscientiously: to 
satisfy himself that this manner and order has been enjoined and 
required by Jesus Christ, even let him administer the sacrament 
himself, or receive it at the hands of any pious neighbour, |, We 
cantiot indeed communicate with him, We may even think 
there is something very dangerous in his error. But we.j 

him not. To his own master he must stand or fall. One :con- 
sideration, however, we would most respectfully suggest, . It 1s 
eontended by our adversaries that Christian communities have. a 
right to appoint members of their own body to the religious mi- 
nistry. And we cannot gaimsay that this right would, naturally 
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enough, belong to them, in the absence of any authoritative im-: 


junction to the contrary. But then, surely it will not: beidenied 


that, what societies of men, or human legislatares, have a natural 
right to'do for themselves, the Divine Head and Sovereign Legis- 
lator of the Church has an immeasurably higher right to do-for. 
them, if it shall seem good to: Him.» And, if so, why should at:be 
thought a thing incredible that He should appoint a succession of 
men for that very office and ministry, to be taken from among 
the members of his visible body? Whether He has done this or 
not, may indeed be matter of dispute. But, we aver once more, 
that this is the only thing to be debated; and that it is contrary 
alike to the rules of charity, and righteousness, and logic, to con- 
re the debate by the eternal outcry of—priestcraft and super- 
stition 
‘This, however, is what Dr. Arnold either cannot understand, 
or will not admit. He is not content to affirm that there isnot 
“the faintest shadow of authority in the New Testament,” for 
the position, that the presence of a minister is required “ for the: 
“true sacramental commemoration of Christ’s death.” He stoutly 
declares that this position “ is manifestly absurd and profane, and 
‘« consistent only with the opinion, that the communion is)aditeral 
‘sacrifice performed by the: Church.” Now this is what we, 
stupidly and obstinately, perhaps, but most positively deny.:'The 
Romanists, indeed, contend that the communion is not merely a 
commemoration of Christ’s sacrifice, but a repetition of it. And 
this, Dr. Arnold tells us, they have done “ for the very purposes 
of priestly ambition.” In this, we are not at all prepared »to 
contradict him; and we shall, accordingly, leave the Romanists 
to defend themselves. It is enough for us to say, that we do mot 
consider the Eucharist as a literal sacrifice; and that, even they, 
among us, who have speculated most loftily upon this subject, when 
speaking of it as a sacrifice, use the expression only in a secondary 
and figarative sense. We must, therefore, vehemently, protest 
against being condemned to bear the burden of Rome’s: ambitious 
perversions and abuses, or of her profane and superstitious vanitiess 
Not that we have the least expectation of this measure:of justice 
at the hands of Dr. Arnold. He has, evidently, made)ayp) his 
mind. He is inflexibly resolved that a Christian minister shadl:be 
one of only two manner of persons. He must be either)an jofficer 
appointed by the will of man; or he must) be neither«meorermor 
less than a prvest. Yes,—if he is not contented to be the creature 
of human laws and usages;—whether he wall op noy\a 
must be! He snust be, in the strictest sense, a sacrifieus7) an une 
earthly, mystical, hierurgical sort of personage ; mediator he- 
tween heaven and earth; and, ‘consequently, an) usunper of the 
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office of Christ. In this, there zs no mistake; there can be no 
mistake; there shall be no mistake. And so, we suppose that it 
is quite useless to debate the matter with him auy further. We 
must, however, implore of all who may look into his volume, to 
consider whether this is not the rearov Yed8os of his whole exerci- 
tation. Is not this strange equivocation at the beginning, the 
middle, and the end of his diatribe? Does it not meet us at every 
turn of his labyrinthine argument? Is it not true that he’ has 
made unto himself a man of straw—that he has arrayed the 
effigy in stately pontificals, and painted its countenance with 
features of scorn, and with eyes of Gorgon fierceness, and with a 
brow of loftiness and arrogance,—and then, has fallen to buffet- 
ing the same, with all his might; till, verily, he hath put himself 
into a great heat thereby ? 

When the heat shall have somewhat subsided, there are one or 
two matters which we would respectfully commend to the candid 
re-consideration of the combatant. He tells us that the “ succes- 
“* sion was a device to imitate the natural hereditary descent of the 
“old priesthoods by a succession of adoptions; an insufficient 
“‘ expedient, and intended to effect a superstitious end.” Now 
who would not be led to imagine, from these words, that the 
notion sprung up in those times, when the Romish usurpation 
was beginning to develope itself, and to change the priesthood— 
if we must call it so—from pastors of the flock into lords of the 
heritage? Well, then, having heard Dr. Arnold, let us now hear 
Dr. Hey, a writer who certainly cherished no violent prejudices in 
favour of the sacerdotal dignity of the clergy :—* the Apostolic 
“ Fathers” (not the ambitious and worldly-minded advocates of a 
later age) “ speak constantly as if those who ministered had 
“ received a regular commission to minister. Clement of Rome, 
*‘in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, a work always held 
“ to be genuine, 1s what I call copious on the subject of ministers; 
“ not proving any thing formally about their commission, but 
“ taking it for granted.” And Clement of Rome, be it likewise 
remembered, in the 44th section of his Epistle, speaks of the 
succession as ordained by the Apostles themselves. “ To which,” 
continues Dr. Hey, ‘‘ we may add, “ that the distinction between 
clergy and laity (xAgpos and Aaixds) was known in the time of Cle- 
mens Romanus, and expressed in the same words in which it has 
been expressed ever since.”* That the notion was subsequently 
preserved and acted upon, is perfectly notorious: and this, in 
tumes when the Episcopal succession was often but a succession to 
® most bitter inheritance—an adoption to a pre-eminence im toil, 
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and. danger, and privation! Perhaps, therefore, when the phan- 
toms, of priestly pomp and pride have ceased to float before bis 
eyes, the Reformer will see fit to review his assertion, that the 
succession was nothing more than an awkward mimicry of the 
ancient priesthoods,—a contrivance deliberately adopted for a 
superstitious end,—or, as he elsewhere affirms, an expedient 
framed for the purpose of exalting the importance, and advancing 
the interests of theclerical body. If he does not consent to review 
these notions—where can we possibly rank him, but among those 
brave, original, and independent spirits, to whom history is nothing 
better than a bygone almanac ?—if indeed it be an authority by 
any means so respectable as an almanac! 

But, further, to go a little higher than Clement of Rome, is 
there nothing in the history of St. Paul to smite Dr. Arnold with 
some distrustful, not to say compunctious, visitings, when he is 
pouring contempt upon the religious solemnity of ordination, and 
loudly maintaining that nothing more is needed for a previous 
warrant to the Christian ministry, than the mere legal agency of 
man? Has he forgotten, that, after the Holy Ghost had said, 
separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them, men fasted and prayed over them, and laid their 
hands on them, and then sent them away? (Acts, xiii.) We know 
very well what Dr. Arnold will say to this. He will tell us, that 
this is no precedent for us. He will stoutly maintain that all this 
says nothing for the transmission of a ministry from one genera- 
tion to another, by the imposition of consecrated hands. But, 
nevertheless, we confidently appeal to all, who can euter into the 
spirit of the Sacred Writings ; and we ask of them to say, whether 
this passage does not plead trumpet-tongued, against the notion, 
that the separation of men to the holy stewardship, is nothing 
more than a matter of mere decency, and order, and convenience ; 
merely an affair of human regulation; and that to make more of 
it than this, is to set up an unscriptural and superstitious fancy ? 
They who can feel and reason after the same manner that Dr. 
Arnold has felt and reasoned, respecting the administration of the 
Sacrament, might be tempted to exclain—* Had not St: Paul 
“ seen his Saviour in the skies? Had he not been struck blind 
“‘ by the supernatural power of God? Had not the desigh of 
“ Providence, in teaching men a new religion, been ‘expressly 
“ communicated to him, by a voice from heaven?” Had'tot 
“ Ananias been sent to him as a chosen vessel unto God, to’Beéar 
“« his name before the Gentiles, and kings, and children of fsrael? 
“ Why, then, must men fast, aud pray over him, and Tay’ their 
“ hands upon him, before he could become a legitimate preacher 
‘of the holy Gospel? Why must that very person be commis- 
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“ sioned by the instrumentality of men, who'could say of hunself 
“that he was an Apostle, not of man, or by man, but! by Jesus: 
“ Christ, and God the Father, who raised him from’ the dead f?’* 
Thus might men reason, who lean to their own understandings: 
Thus might men reason, who can ask why Christians may! not 
meet, to commemorate the death of Christ, without the inter+ 
meddling of a human being like themselves, to consecrate; and to 
distribute the bread and wine? Many, we trust, there ‘are; who 
will, rather, be disposed to ask, why it should be» thought a 
strange, unhallowed, and superstitious thing, to believe it con- 
formable to the will of Christ, that, in all succeeding times; ‘a 
solemnity like to that recorded in the Acts, should be observed, 
when any of our brethren are separated for the service and 
ministry of his Gospel? Can it be affirmed that the proceeding 
above-mentioned, savours of nothing but the mere supremacy of 
human law and custom? Is there not much more in it than this? 
And can it be just or charitable to proclaim, that they, who, in 
primitive times, spake, and wrote, and acted, in the spirit of this 
transaction, were prompted to do so, purely for the promotion of 
a superstitious end,—or purely for the advancement and the 
dignity of their own ‘order’ Let it be understood, that we rely 
not on this occurrence, as if, standing by itself, it amounted to a 
proof of the validity of our orders, as dependent on Apostolical 
succession. But we do consider it as one material item in the - 
collection of cumulative proof. We do consider it as harmonizing 
so well with the practice, and the doctrine, and the spirit of our 
own Church, relative to the conferring and perpetuating of the 
ministerial office, that we cannot but grieve when we see that 
there are certain of our brethren by whom it appears to be for- 
gotten; or with whom it is altogether destitute of authority and 
weight. Among these, we suppose we must reckon Dr. Arnold: 

for he sees little but mere superstition im the /aying on of hands, 
if the hands appear armed with any thing beyond the mere sane- 
tion of conventional propriety and human enactment. 

We trust that he yet may come to better thoughts! In the mean 
time, however, there is one comfort by which he is supported, 
under the fearful commotion of spirit, now inflicted on him by the 
very thought of an Apostolical succession ;—* the notion of it never 
can become prevalent:” though this comfort, after all, is but 
poor and meagre comfort,—seeing that this same dreadful notion 
“may destroy, for an indefinite time, and to an indefinite extent, 
all likelihood of the triumph of Apostolical Christianity !’— 
(p. 434.) Fortunately for ourselves, we are strangers to the fears 
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and agitations of our alarmist, and, consequently, have but little 
need of his: comfort... If, indeed, the notion of a succession were 
indissolubly bound up with the notion of a priesthood, such as 
seems to be perpetually haunting bis imagination, then should 
we be well mgh shaken to pieces with the same terrors which 
appear to have dictated his awful protest against it. . But since 
we are persuaded that no system is better adapted to the purpose 
of extending and perpetuating Apostolical Christianity, than this 
very scheme of a succession, properly understood, and conscien- 
tiously administered aud applied, we should be sorry indeed to 
touch the anodyne here presented to us. And to say the truth, 
we have not much faith in the virtue of it. If an unbeliever 
were to place before Dr. Arnold a map of the earth, and were to 
trace out with his finger the limits of Christendom, and were then 
to say;—“* you see how comparatively small has been the pro- 
“ gress of Christianity, in the course of 1800 years ; it 1s quite 
‘clear that ¢ never can become prevalent ;” we have no doubt 
that the doctor would possess his soul in peace, in spite of these 
words of uncomfortable augury. We are much disposed to listen 
to his prophecy, with similar composure. What may be. the 
times and the seasons, we seek not to know. We find the best 
sedative for all our feverish searchings of heart, in the persuasion 
that the heavenly King and Governor of the Church will, in his 
own good time, vindicate the ordinances which he hath seen fit to 
appoint; and, moreover, that they who, on either side, may, 
during the interval, have fallen into error respecting them,— 
through accident, or almost through necessity, and without wil- 
fulness and presumption,—will find that, in His hand, judgment 
shall be most sweetly and abundantly tempered with mercy. 

But then, we are told of the “‘ anarchical and uncharitable” 
qualities of High-Churchmanship, and of its tendency “ to multi-~ 
“‘ ply divisions, and to encourage the growth of Popery.” | And 
this, we presume, is offered as a sort of reductio ad absurdum, 
which is to expel High-Churchmanship for ever from the minds 


of reasoning men. We cannot help thinking that) this, sort of 
argument, ex absurdo, is, of all others that can be ee 
most untractable and the most dangerous, in theology... is; 


weapon which may be used, by unskilful and 
hew down the stateliest cedars of Lebanon, At would be,pitiable 
indeed, if those glorious giants of the forest were ever; to fall 
beneath the blows of that “ biting axe.” But, to quit the region 
of metaphor, let us consider soberly and prosaically, whether this 
weapon has, in this instance, the formidable edge which 

ascribed to it by our reformer. “ It is said that Roman Catholic 
“ priests are becoming more numerous among us, and the efforts 
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‘¢ of their priests to make converts, more assiduous,’ This may 
be true enough; but yet it remains to be. shown that High. 
Churchmanship is to be made answerable for. these. disastrous 
phenomena. ‘That Dissent is rampant among us, we, uphap- 
pily, know too well. And we, further, know, (for Dissenters have 
told us as much), that the tendencies of that system are always 
towards interminable decomposition. And there is nothing, we 
are quite aware, which so re the heart of the Romanist,,as. the 
spectacle of Protestant dissensions. But, we have. still to learn 
how it can be made out, that the faithfulness of Churchmen, to 
their own views of discipline, is fairly chargeable with the, mulur 
peng of sects, ‘The state of religion in America seems to tell 
a very different story. It is pretty well known that, there, in 
matters of religion, every man does, or leaves undone, just that 
which is right in his own eyes. An Episcopal Church, undoubt- 
edly, there is,—and a very glorious coceedl Church: and, if we 
are not misinformed, a church, in which High-Churchmansbip, is 
higher than it is with. us. But, in that country, High-Church- 
manship is in no condition to exercise any potent influence, at all 
sufficient to frighten the community, or to arm their resentments 
against the tyranny of a priesthood. And what is the effect of all 
this magnanimous liberty! Why, that Popery is, there, advanc- 
ing, with stealthy pace, it is true,—with a quiet rapidity which 
few people among us are aware of, —but nevertheless with a pace 
which is, in truth, comparatively, much more formidable, than its 
progress among ourselves. From all that we can learn, the cause 
of Romanism in these regions, though noiseless, and free from 
turbulence, is singularly prosperous. And the reason is, that 
the Papists act with an inflexible steadiness and unity of purpose, 
(which is the characteristic of their system), while all around them 
is like the disorderly conflict of ‘‘ embryon atoms.” ‘They have a 
principle of concentration unknown to any other sect. This is 
the state of things in America, which has no Religious Esta- 
blishment; no instalment of Churchmanship m high places; no 
position from which the priesthood can act with an overpowering, 
but repulsive influence. ‘There is no reason, that we are aware of, 
for supposing, that, if the Episcopalian Protestant Church were 
swept away from the face of America to-morrow, the progress of 
Popery would be im the slightest degree retarded. On the con- 
trary, it is reasonable to believe that, pro tanto, it would be 
materially aided: since just so much space would be left for the 
** multiplication of divisions ;” which Dr. Armold represents as 
one fruitful source of conversion to Popery.. ‘To all this, we may 
add the profound conviction of many pious and intelligent per- 
sons in this country, that if our Church, aud her bigoted priesé- 
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hood, were removed from their place, the only consequence would 
be, that the sects would soon begin to multiply still more raukly 
and abundantly, and, in the end, would tear each other to pievest 
And this surmise is well borne out by the history of that heavy 
time, during which our throne and altar were laid in the dust, 
And the result of our meditations on these circumstances is, that 
Dr. Arnold must produce something more cogent than his own 
apprehensions and surmises, before he can reasonably call upon 
High-Churchmen to plead guilty to the charge of being mstru- 
mental to the advancement of Popery in this realm. Our own 
belief is, that the Papists are wich 4 more indebted, for their sue- 
cess, to the spint of ultra-Protestantism, than to any excesses of 
the sacerdotal frenzy. 

With regard to ordinations, the notions of Dr. Arnold are, of 
course, in harmony with the rest of his speculations. He ac- 
knowledges our ordinations to be valid, not by virtue of the au- 
thority conveyed to our bishops by apostolical descent, but only 
on two accounts,—first, because our ministers preach the Gospel; 
and secondly, because they are appointed to their work by the 
Law of our ‘Church —(p. 437.) ‘The former of these two rea- 
sons is strongly insisted upon in the following passage: “ ‘The 
“ notorious fact, that to a very great number of ministers so 
“«(Episcopally) ordained, the blessing of the Holy Ghost is 
“ clearly given, so that they save both themselves,‘and, many of 

“ those who hear them, is a lal proof that this is a lawful ordi- 
“ nation, and that ministers so ordained, are true ministers of 
“ Christ. The equally notorious fact, that, to a very great num- 
“ ber so ordained, the spirit of wisdom and holiness has not been 
“ given, and that it has been given to a great number of ministers 
“not so ordained, is no less a proof that it is not the only lawful 
. ‘* ordination, and that ministers ordained differently are true mi- 
** nisters of Christ, as well as ours.”—(pp. 423, 424). We appre- 
hend that there is a good deal more in these conelusions, than 
could be extorted, by any legitimate process of reasoning, from 
an adversary who should be stiffly bent on opposition. For, so 
far as we can perceive, a similar line of argument might go near 
to prove that the effectiveness and loyalty of a military foree 
would dispense with the necessity of any visible and producible 
commission from the king. ‘There is many a guerbla which has 
displayed the essential perfections of the military character: ‘and, 
doubtless, under certain circumstances, such forees ‘may, for a 
time, be highly serviceable to the national cause. And yet it 
might be too much to say that such irregular troops are to be 
“onsidered as equal, in usefulness and honour, with battalions of 
the line. But, ( (not to dwell teo much upon this), it appears to us, 
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that the same sort of reasoning might be resorted’to, for the put 
nn of proving that Christianity cannot be the only true religion. 
‘or, as It is notorious, on the one hand, that many Christrins €x-' 
hibit, in their life and conversation, the virtues and the’ graces of 
the Gospel; so is it equally notorious, on the other hand, that Hea- 
thens and Mussulmans may be found who seek the face-of God 
in sincerity of heart, and whose moral excellencies might well 
put many a professor of the Gospel to the blush. So that, if Dr. 
Arnold’s line of reasoning be unimpeachable, the gatosayer might 
silence, or, at least, might sorely perplex the advocate of Christianity, 
by asking him,—“ where is the proof of the inherent superiority 
‘* of your religion above every other system of faith in the world?” 
That it is the pleasure of God very frequently to bless the minrs- 
trations of many, who enter upon his service without the warrant 
which we deem needful, we have no inclination to dispute. On 
the contrary,—in this we do rejoice; yea, and we will rejoi¢e. 
But we are unable to comprehend bow this concession” Gan 
involve us in the necessity of abandoning, as a thing indifferent, 
that mode of perpetuating the ministry, which we conceive to 
have been transmitted to us from the Apostolic times. ‘The. 
Almighty, we all know, is not tied down and enslaved even to his 
own ordinances, But the prerogative of dispensing with those 
ordinances rests with Him alone. They are, at all times, binding 
upon all, who are satisfied that they are His indeed.  [t 1s the 
clear duty of those who are under this persuasion, to adhere to 
such ordinances, and to contend for them. We can have no right 
to cast ourselves loose from what we believe to be His appoint- 
ments, orto teach others so: and it would be gross unfaithfulness 
and presumption in us to venture upon such a course. And here 
we are brought round again to the point, which we have so often 
been compelled to urge, in the course of these remarks; namely, 
that the true matter in debate is, whether the ordinances in ques- 
tion be His or not: a thing to be determined purely by the histo- 
rical evidences of the case,—not by the estimate which men may 
be pleased to form of their reasonableness, or of their apparent 
efficacy; much less by the clamour against priestcraft and super- 
stition. 
But further, our ordinations are valid, says Dr. Arnold, be- 
cause our ministers are appointed by the law of our Church. And 
even 80 say we. The only matter in dispute between us, ‘is, 
what is the law of our Church, and whence derived? In the judg- 
ment of Dr. Arnold (who is a mighty champion‘of human Jaw) tt 
has its origin solely in the sanction of the legislature. And if so, 
the legislature which enacted it, may abolish it to-morrow, and 
substitute another law im its place. They may sweep away the 
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whole. apparatus, of. bishops, presbyters and, deacons, .and 
every, district clerical officer, just as they. 
now station a police magistrate, with such stipend as they conceive 
his services, may be worth. This would then be the (aw of our 
Chunch.,,, And they. who conduct our devotions, under that, law, 
would receive as valid an ordination at the hands of parliament, 
as. they\now receive by imposition of the hands of bishops and of 
priests. And, if our memory deceive us not, something of this sort 
was gravely. proposed, some years since, by that enlightened friend 
of the human race, Jeremy Bentham. We cannot say that we are 
greatly enamoured of a theory which possibly might lead to con- 
sequences such as these. However, in the midst of our rueful 
musings, upon it, we are glad to catch at whatever support and 
consolation we can get. And some consolation, such as it is, we 
find in the admission of Dr. Arnold, that “ the whole constitution 
“ of our Church will be utterly confounded, if Jews, or any other 
‘¢ ayowed unbelievers in Christ, are admitted into the legislature: 
“the government of the Church will then be, de jure, extinct, and 
‘¢ its members will have to form a new one for themselves.” Some 
heretics and infidels (we have heard.it whispered) there may be 
found in our legislature already, And, truly, if Jews. and 
Turks should likewise become Honourable Members, (a con- 
summation by no means wholly improbable,) we should find some 
comfort and indemnification for this triumph of liberal notions and 
principles, in the consequence here suggested by Dr. Arnold, For 
when we consider what, within a few years, has passed before our 
eyes, we can hardly feel quite sure that the Church is placed in the 
best of all possible conditions, by being left at the mercy of the 
British legislature. And if the admission of a single Jew is to 
have the effect of at once separating the Church from the State, 
why then the Church would, at least, enjoy the privilege which 
belongs, in all its plenitude, to every society of Non-confornaists. 
Its members would then be placed in a state of independence, 
as to all ecclesiastical matters, and neither Jew, nor,,'Turk, nor 
heretic, nor Destructive, would have any right to meddle, with 
their institutions. This, however, is a state of things, which, Dr.. 
Arnold, it seems, would sorely deprecate. Having his head. full, 
of the abominations of a priesthood, he is, now, quite transported 
with the doctrine of the king’s supremacy, the alliance, of, the, 
Church with the. State, and. the sovereigaty of law, seeing that. 
these offer the best security against the evils of sacerdotal tyranny 
and ambition.—(pp. 427, 436, &c.) We. say, now, because, at 
one time, be it remembered, he was. in, the, habit. of .deploring: 
the national profession of Christianity, as, deeply,as the author of 
‘The Letters of an Episcopalian.” Our readers;may, peshaps,. 
recollect the vehemence with which that writer denounced the 
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unholy combination of secular with spiritual things—the slavery 
and degradation which the Charch endured from the encroach- 
ments of the civil power—the conversion of Christ’s kingdom 
from a spiritual imstitution into a worldly dominion—and the 
virtual interruption of the Charch’s pastoral successton by the pro- 
fane intrusion of the royal hand! Whether he, too, has been 
harassed by the fierce vexation of dreams, like those which have 
agitated Dr. Arnold, and has been frighted by them from his 
old opinions, we are unable to declare. If not, here are two 
hardy and intrepid reformers, fairly at issue with each other upon 
one of the most important of all the numerous questions now con- 
nected with our ecclesiastical polity. We shall abstain from all 
attempts to arbitrate between them. Let them, if they are so 

leased, settle their own differences. Let Greek meet Greek. 

Ve shall be content to look on, while the tug of war is raging. 
We suppose they cannot both be in the right. hat, therefore, 
remains for us, miserable and superstitious bigots, but to live, as 
well as we can, upon the meagre diet of our own poor opinion, 
until the contest shall be brought to a decision ? 

In the mean time, there is one of Dr. Arnold's illustrations, 
touching the rights of the clergy, upon which (as connected with the 
subject of ordination) we have a humble word or two to say. He 
tells us, that “ it is with the clergy as with kings. Kings reigning 
“ by law, and with powers given and limited by law, have, indeed, 
“a divine right to govern; and the individual who resists the 

“ power, does truly resist the ordinance of God. So the divine 
“ right of the clergy, if grounded on apostolical succession, is a 
“ mischievous superstition, Yet, as ministers appointed by law, 
“‘ they are truly the ministers of Christ, and do their ministerial 
“work by divine authority.”—p. 426. Now, under favour, we 
must contend that this illustration, with all imaginable coolness, 
takes the whole matter in question entirely for granted. We have 
never heard it contended for by the most insane advocate for the 
divine right of kings, that there is any thing in revelation, or in 
primitive antiquity, which points to royalty, or to any one parti- 
cular form of government, or to the mode of its preservation, as 
things of divine appointment. Emperors, kings, consuls, doges, 
senates, all come, fairly and legitimately, under the description of 
the powers that be. And when those powers are lawfully and 
duly placed in the seat of authority, then it is that their divine 
right to the obedience of those that are subject to them, may pro- 
perly be said to commence. But how does the case of any one 
of these resemble the case of the clergy, as contended for (whe- 
ther rightly or wrongly) by those who maintain the doctrine of an 
apostolical commission or succession? In order to estimate the 
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justness of this supposed analogy, we must be allowed to 4 

for a moment, a very different case from that which really exists, 
We must be permitted, for the sake of argument, to entertain a 
conjecture of what would have been the condition, and what the 
duty, of Christendom, if Scripture had contained (or were believed 
to contain) some intelligible and positive directions relative to the 
imstitution of the civil authority, (whether royal or otherwise,) and 
its perpetuation from one generation to another. And further, 
we must conceive that these supposed directions had been actu- 
ally observed throughout the Christian world, for a long series of 
centuries. Nothing like this, we know, is actually the fact. But, 
if it had been the fact, what would have been the duty of those 
who happened to be persuaded that commandments to this effect 
had either issued directly from the Supreme I[ntelligence, or had 
been subsequently sanctioned by His approbation? Would they 
have been at liberty to say, that it could matter little what might 
be the form of government, whether republic, or oligarchy, or 
monarchy,—or what might be the peculiar mode of continui 
that form from age to age? And if any one should have pointed 
to certain states, “all, to appearanee, equally prosperous, and yet, 
with some exceptions, wholly disregardful of the divinely insti- 
tuted regimen, should we have been thereby justified for aoting 
at nought what we believed to be the injunctions of the Almighty 
Now what we have supposed to be the case, above, with regard to 
civil government, is essentially similar to the case contended for 
by the zncorrigible High-Churchmen, as relating to ecclesiastical 
government. 2 hey say that the right of the clergy, as ministers 
of God and preerin of His holy mysteries, is a right which is 
grounded upon an especial ordinance; sae as the rights of kings 
would be, if Scripture, interpreted by the uniform practice of an- 
tiquity, had furnished express directions relative to their appoint- 
ment and succession. We maintain, therefore, again, that this 
illustration of Dr. Arnold takes the whole matter for granted; 
for it takes for granted that the Christian ministry are vilely 
superstitious, and have nothing more to show for their commis- 
sion, than kings, or princes, or magistrates, or constables. Dr, 
Arnold may, perhaps, feel confident in his ability to prove, from 
Scripture and antiquity, that parsons, and princes, and con- 
stables, are herein upon the same footing. But assuredly, until 
this is proved, he can take but little benefit by an illustration 
which assumes it. 

One word more on the subject of succession, and we have 
done. Dr. Arnold suggests that the Romanists are now “ re- 
* viving the old story of the Nag’s Head Consecration, in order 
‘to impugn the validity of our ordinations.” For the sake of 
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human nature, we are very sorry to hear it. It is always intole- 
rably distressing to see any body of men attempting to glorify 
themselves, or to debase their adversaries, by help of what they 
know, or ought to know, to be a most hateful and ridiculous 
falsehood, On any other account but this, we are profoundly in- 
different about the matter. The Romanists might just as well 
attempt to impugn the due accession of William LV. to the throne 
of England, as to impeach the regular ordination of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s bishops; as every one 1s fully satisfied, who has any acquaint- 
ance with the subject. Dr. Arnold, it appears, is quite as much 
at his ease as we, though upon somewhat different grounds. “ It 
“seems to me,” he says, “‘ that any man who believes that the 
validity of our ordinations would be shaken if that story could 
“ be proved to be true, so far from being able to answer Roman 
“ Catholic arguments, is quite fit to be a Roman Catholic him- 
« self.” ‘This is just what might be expected. ‘“ Equo ne cre- 
dite ‘Teucri,” is no warning of Dr, Arnold, Whether the 
oracle of the Nag’s Head speak false or true, it touches not him. 
Our /egal ordinations to the office of preaching the Gospel, he 
assures us, are valid, because we do preach the Gospel. For 
our own part, we do not feel ourselves called upon to speculateé 
very deeply as to what might be the consequence, even if it could 
be shown that the oracle had spoken true. It surely is very pos- 
sible for men to maintain consistently, that a certai mode has 
been prescribed for perpetuating the ministry, without binding 
themselves to expound and declare what must be the precise 
effect of any imaginable interruption of it. Let it be shown that 
an interruption has actually taken place, and then we must 
deal with the question that would arise, in the best manner we are 
able. Some, we know, have gone so far as to assert, that, in such 
a case, the Church would collapse and fall to ruins, and that, 
without a new revelation, it could not be restored. We see no 
necessity whatever for committing ourselves to any such state- 
ment. We greatly prefer the caution and humility which abstains 
from these dangerous excursions into the limbo of mere shadowy 
possibilities. God can doubtless protect and watch over His own 
institutions, But, we repeat, it would be little less than impious 
to affirm that He is absolutely tied and bound even by His own 
general ordinances and appointments. If, therefore, in the course 
of human events, those ordinances should appear to fail, and to 
suffer an eclipse, we would willingly and humbly leave it to His 
wisdom and mercy to provide for such emergency, in the manner 
which may seem best to Him. Our own view of the matter, there- 
fore, may be comprehended in a few short words. We see quite 
enough to make it our duty to adhere, faithfully and stedfastly, to 
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the succession, aud even earnestly to contend for it. But werdo 
nat.see enough to, warrant our plunging into a labyrinth of con- 
jechur and. disputation, as to what might be our condition and 
our, duty, if it should so chance that the succession should be 
broken..er rendered doubttul, Stull less do we see any thing to 
justify, us in despairing, lest, in the very worst event that can be 
imagined,, God, should be wanting to His Church. Our hearts 
may, be fretful,.and our understanding proud and impatient; and 
OF foresight, heaven knows, is short. But the 
arm of the Lord is not shortened, that He cannot save. It is in 
His power to adjust, in some way or other, the most perplexing 
anomalies that may be feared or anticipated by those whose faith 
in God is feeble and nervous, and who are, therefore, tempted to 
seek counsel of their more confident and self-sufficient brethren. 
And this is the anodyne which we cordially recommend to the 
weak-hearted, against the feverish excitement which is apt to be 
produced by the outcry of superstition and priestcraft! Never let 
us flinch and quail before the face of any man living, who may be 
pleased to tell us that we are “ quite fit to become Roman Ca- 
tholics.” The spirit of true and genuine Protestantism is not 
to be shaken by such counterfeit thunder as this! 

And now let us finish this long, and, we fear, somewhat weari- 
some discussion, with the words of one who is, it must be con- 
fessed, a most incurable High Churchman, but whom every one 
who knows him at all, knows to be devoted, with all his faculties, 
to the work of the ministry which has been committed unto him. 
And these words, be it remembered, we produce, not so much 
for the purpose of strengthening the arguments in support of 
what are called High Church doctrines, as for the purpose of 
showing that those doctrines are not fairly chargeable with 
“hatred, and ‘malice, and all uncharitableness,” any more than 
they are chargeable with the mischiefs of a profane superstition. 
In speaking of the claims of the Church, the writer says— 


“In this respect, as in every other, we may look for our guidance to 
the conduct of our blessed Lord himself. When conversing with the — 
woman of Samaria, he did not compromise the truth, at a time when the 
Jewish mode of worship was divinely appointed and established, by 
letting her suppose that it was a thing indifferent whether men wor- 
shipped at Mount Gerizim or on Mount Moriah. But when implying that 
men, at that period, ought to have worshipped at Jerusalem, he, never- 
theless, did not treat as a heathen one who acknowledged Jehovah for 
her God, or censure as a schismatic one who continued to worship, 
through want of better information, where her fathers had worshipped _ 
before her. And thus it is possible for us to maintain that the Church 
is the only Christian community in these realms which can prove, that it 
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ae possesses the promise of Christ’s presence in her services and sacraments, 
ae 4 and yet we may hope and believe that the blessing of his presence, 
‘ie ( though unpromised, may still be vouchsafed to all those who devoutly 
|) ia worship him in sincerity, though they hold not, as we conceive, the 
|. whole truth, as it is in Jesus, It is in Sion only that God appears in 
ae perfect beauty, though we admit he may manifest himself daiuune. 


Ours is the only path that can be proved to be the right one; but there 
are many by-paths, through which, though with greater difficulty, the 
traveller may arrive at the same destination, where, blessed be the name 
of our Lord, Jesus Christ, we shall all speak the same thing, and, there 
being no divisions among us, we shall be perfectly joined together, in the 
same mind and the same judgment. 

‘* There is, indeed, such a sin as schism. Yet, as the Church has 
never attached the notion of heresy to error, not factiously and pertina- 
ciously maintained, so we may believe that the conscientious Dissenter is 
not guilty of schism when he does not act with a schismatic intent. 

“‘ But although it seemed well to me to offer these explanations, I 
wish to remind you that with the judging of others we have nothing to 
do. God is their judge, not we. Our business is, as regards ourselves, 
to prove all things, and to cleave to that which is good. At a period 
when the principles of toleration were little understood, and when the 
Puritan condemned the Papist, in language not less strong than that 
which the Papist employed when dealing out his anathemas against the 
Protestant, it was asked of a distinguished individual, ‘ whether a 
Papist could be saved.’ And very wise was his answer :—‘ You may be 
saved without knowing that—look to vourself!’* What is that to thee? 
says our Saviour; follow thou me.” 


We now close this volume; some parts of which, we frankly 
own, have forcibly recalled to our recollection the following opi- 
nion expressed by Alexander Knox,{ respecting a certain Dr. 
A——, who published a volume of Sermons some years ago. 
« A——- seems a well-meaning, conscientious man, of some 
“ strong talent, and with little dread of innovation, His most 
‘“‘ dangerous tenet” (put forth in ¢hat volume) ‘“ seems to me to 
“be, the persuasion that the national profession of Christianity 
‘‘has been its deepest injury. His theology too, with a pious 
“ spirit, much practical justice of remark, and zealous ardour, 
H ‘‘ appears ill-systematized, and, | should think, in few instances, 
| “ competently digested. Still, L presume, he means well, though 
“| sometimes doubt whether he quite knows his own meaning ; 
“ not the meaning of his words, however, but of his principles.” 


: 


* Sir Henry Wotton. Wordsworth’s Biog. p. 43. 
, + The Church and the Establishment. Two plain Sermons, by the Rey. W. F. Hook. 
1854, 

i t In his Correspondence with Bishop Jebb, vol. ii. p. 570. 
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Art. VI.— Deux Discours sur ? Etat Religieux, les Maux et les 
Besoins de notre Epoche. Par Antoine Vermeil, lun des 
Pasteurs de l’Eglise Réformée de Bordeaux. Bordeaux et 
Paris, 1832. pp. 67. 


Few things, we think, would be more profitable, in these event- 
ful times, than to have accurately before us the religious and 
moral, as well as the political and economical, statistics of the 
globe. In pursuance of this end, although we are aware that 
our present efforts can go but a very little way towards its attain- 
ment, we are anxious to collect authentic accounts of the state of 
foreign churches and countries, that we may regard them, both 
by themselves, and in connection or contrast with our own posi- 
tion. For, if such a survey should teach us nothing else, it may 
surely admonish us not to fling away by our supineness, or cow- 
ardice, or folly, the transcendent advantages which, comparatively 
as positively, we now enjoy. 

he little work, which we are about to introduce to our readers, 
consists of two discourses upon the religious state of the age, 
with an especial reference to France, by M. Vermeil, a minister 
of the Reformed Church at Bonrdeaux. Of the compositions 
themselves we have only room to state, that they appear fair spe- 
cimens of the present style of preaching among the Protestants 
of France,—calm in doctrine, without pretensions to depth of 
theology,—sincere in piety, without spiritual emotions of any 
remarkable strength,—and written with a clearness of statement, 
a neatness, and precision, and purity of diction, sometimes rising 
to the proper language of impassioned oratory. In dealing with 
sermons, which have so wide a subject, and are so limited in their 
space, we ought hardly, perhaps, to complain of expressions 
which wear a latitudinarian appearance, but which might admit 
of qualification and explanation, if it had been practicable to 
advance from generalities to details. At the same time, the fol- 
lowing passages from the second discourse, will exhibit to many 
eyes only a softened type of the rationalism of Germany, blended 
with the dissenting principle which is advocated in England. 


“ Dans l’Eglise de Jésus-Christ, cette Eglise de tous les temps et de 
tous les lieux, et dont il est écrit que les portes de l'infer ne prévau- 
dront point contre elle, les cultes divers, expressions variables du Christi- 
anisme, ne sont que des formes extérieures qui vieillissent et tombent, 
quand le temps et le progrés ont usé leur influence ; les confessions de foi, 
prospectus religieux de telle ou telle époque, banniéres faites de main 
d'homme, ou chaque secte inscrit 2 son tour ce qu'elle croit la traduction 
Jidéle de la vérité, ne durent qu'un temps, et passent aussi avec les inter- 
prétations qu’elles formulent ; enfin, Vautorité de tel ou tel sacerdoce, de 
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telle ou telle Eglise particuliére, quelles qu’aient été sa puissance et sa 
durée, n'est qu'une déelégation volontaire des générations qui lui soumettent 
leur foi: mais les droits de cette délégation expirent du moment que la 
conscience réclame les siens. L’Evangile seul, distinct de cet entourage 
terrestre de sacerdoce, de culte, de confession de foi, reste toujours 
debout,—éternel ct pur, car s'il s'associe a ces choses et leur préte sa 
force pour un temps, il ne se confond jamais avec elles,—immuable en 
lui-méme comme le Dieu qui I’a fait, car la vérité qu'il proclame est 
une et ne saurait varier,—et pourtant changeant et progressif en appa- 
rence comme l'homme qui l’interpréte, car plus cet homme avance dans 
les profondeurs de la vérité religieuse, et plus il trouve en elle de nou- 
veaux aspects, de nouveaux mystéres, de nouvelles clartés, ne pouvant 
d'ailleurs l'embrasser qu’imparfaitement et en partie, selon son carac- 
tore et son Gducation.”—pp. 39, 40. 


Our intention, however, is not to criticise the divinity, or the 
ecclesiastical polity, which M. Vermeil would approve; but to 
transfer to our pages the picture which he has drawn of the reli- 
gious aspect of the country, with which, both as a pastor and a 
citizen, he must be supposed to have an mtimate acquaintance. 
Some allowances, probably, must be made for rhetorical exagge- 
ration, and some, again, for the partialities and prejudices of a 
man whose religious opinions differ from those of the majority; 
but, after these deductions, there must remain much, on the one 
side, which it is frightful to contemplate; and very little, we fear, 
on the other, to counteract and correct it. 

Of the two discourses before us, the former goes to demon- 
strate, that the want of religious faith is the real and profound 
evil which distempers and disorganises the whole social body of 
France: the latter proceeds to the inference, that the only remedy 
for the evil must be the reanimation of an efficacious faith in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

As to the want of faith, which actually exists, we subjoin some 
startling and emphatic assertions, of which we will not weaken 


the force by a needless translation. ‘There are some rare excep- 
tions, we are told, but 


* N’est-ce pas un fait incontestable, pour qui considére lesprit et le 
caractére de notre époque, qu’en France le Christianisme est encore éteint, 
el, pour ainsi dire, mort dans les coeurs ?”—pp. 14, 15. 

Ji n'est aucun sidcle depuis Jésus-Christ, o& les doctrines de Evan- 
gile n'aient agi sur le ceeur des hommes qui se disaient Chrétiens, plus 
puissamment que de nos jours.” —p. 17. 

“ La foi se trouve refroidie et comme épuisée dans les ames! Le 
philosophisme en a desséché les sources. Les intéréts matériels en 
ont usurpé la place. Elle a abandonné les croyances chrétiennes, 
comme la séve s'échappe d'un arbre qu'on a mutilé en l’émondant; et 
parmi nous le Christianisme, flctri par le souffle de lincrédulité, mé- 
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connu par ceux qui l’attaquent, confondu tantédt avec des formes usées, 
tantét avec les abus trop long-temps abrités sous son ombre, chancdle 
et semble pres de tomber au milieu des convulsions qui font vaciller 
notre corps social, 

* Pauvre France! tes yeux se sont ouverts trop tard a la lumiére. 
Dans tes vieilles croyances mélées de tant d'ignorance et de tant d’erreurs, 
trop long-temps tes prétres ont vu un levier politique, tes maitres un 
moyen de pouvoir, tes peuples un systeme d’oppression, tes sages un 
obstacle & tous les ott pour que ta foi nat pas été profondement 
ébranlée! Aussi, derriére tes temples et tes croix encoye debout, au-dela 
de ces cultes sans influence sur les uns et sans idées pour les autres, au- 
dessous de cette teinte générale de Christianisme qui colore, comme un 
rayon de soleil qui se couche, tes habitudes et tes institutions, on chercherait 
en vain quelque religion dans les ames..... Encore quelques jours, et, 
si Dieu ne la ranime, ton antique foi aura péri.”—pp. 20, 21. 


The next brief quotation we recommend to the special notice 
of the Utilitarians of Great Britain: 


“ Notre Age est celui de l’individualisme. Tout s’apprécie, tout se 
pese froidement a la balance de l’intérét personnel. On ne se passionne 
pour rien. On na for @ rien. On vit au jour le jour. Pour nous, 
Francais du dix-neuvieme siecle, rien nest bon que ce qui est positif, rien 
n'est vrat que ce qui est évident, rien n'est beau que ce qui nous profite. 
Nous croyons a peine aux opimions et aux principes que nous professons 
répondrions en tremblant de nous-mémes !”—p. 25. 


M. Vermeil is here showing the necessity of faith to man; 
because there must always be a religious fibre in the human heart, 
and because the individual mind 1s led to some positive belief 
both by its tendencies and its wants. He adds some ‘striking 
remarks upon the different methods which have been attempted 
for the supply of their wants :—wants, nevertheless, which, until 
a reasonable and yet fervent Christianity is established and en- 
throned in the fulness of public and individual sovereignty, will 
be for ever craving, for ever unappeasable. 


“ Ce besoin, il se révéle enfin dans tout ce que tentent les divers 
partis religieux pour lui répondre et s’en emparer.—lIci c’est le Pro- 
testantisme, long-temps silencieux et comme inapergu, qui, quoi- 
qu’affaibli lui-méme par le manque de foi de la plupart de ses enfants, 
se présente avec confiance pour recueillir l'héritage du Catholicisme 
qui meurt. Son espoir est fondé et ses droits sont incontestables, car 
il a pour lui ses principes de tolérance et de libre examen, et princi- 
palement l'accord de ses doctrines avec I'Evangile; mais peut-étre, 
pour remplir sa mission, a-t-il besoin de renouveler et de vivifier 
quelques-unes de ses formes, et sur-tout d’éviter, tout en évangélisant 
de plus en plus ses croyances, l’esprit de rétrogradation, d’exagération 
et d’exclusisme qui se montre presque partout ou la vie renait dans son 
sein.—La, c'est le Catholicisme, qui, aprés avoir vainement appelé a 
son aide la rigueur des lois, la faveur des cours, la puissance des 
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grands exemples, le fanatisme, la superstition, les faux miracles méme, 
sentant son antique domination crouler de toutes parts, s’efforce de 
marcher avec le si¢cle qu'il ne peut arréter. Mais i est trop tard 
pour quil retrouve Cinfluence quil a perdue, C'est en vain quil affecte 
moins de prétentions a dominer, et que par une alliance inowe, mexpli- 
cable, en contradiction manifeste avec son histoire, ses dogmes et son 
esprit, ses organes les plus éloquents flattent les passions du siécle et se 
font en son nom les apotres du progres et de la liberté, De telles con- 
cessions ne retarderaient de quelques jours sa ruine, que pour la rendre 
a la fois plus éclatante et plus compleéte.*—Plus loi, enfin, c'est le 
Saint-Simonisme, qui ne fera jamais aucun réel progres, malgre la har- 
diesse de ses théories et le bruit que font ses adeptes, et qui n’a séduit 
de jeunes esprits, que parce qu'il offre a l'amour-propre quelque chose 
& propager et a défendre. Systeme insensé qui ne tient compte ni de 
la nature de homme, ni des lois de sa conscience, ni des besoins de 
son ame, ni des affections de son coeur; despotisme, monopole reli- 
gieux, qui s’empare de tout, de lindustrie, des arts, de la science, de 
la législation, de la fortune, de la famille, de l’état... et a qui rien ne 
manque qu'une morale, qu'une vie a venir, qu'un Dieu! Paré de 
arraches au Christianisme, et cachant mal sous les 
grands mots d’émancipation, de régénération, d’égalité, de bonheur, 
ses doctrines immorales et subversives, il aura bientdt dévoré sa courte 
existence, et replié les pompes ridicules du culte sans objet qu'il offre 
aux hommes, en échange de leur indépendance, de leurs affections les 
plus chéres et de leurs espérances d’immortalité.”—p, 28—30. 


Since these discourses were delivered and published, St. Simo- 
nianism, here so forcibly depicted, is in its very death-throes, if 
not already dead. ‘The mdignant scorn with which its mission- 
aries were met in England, has done good, we believe, by the re- 
action im France. At any rate its day is gone. Fuit, Not even 
its picturesque costume or its convenient licences could save it. 


ie All its religious impieties, all its sanctimontous profligacies, all 
— its absurd marvels, by which it was to improve man and regene- 


rate woman, are trodden in the dust. The new Christianity, 
which was first to consummate and then supplant the old, 1s 
thrown aside amidst the lumber of forgotten follies. And of its 
i. apostles, some are covered with the shades of a contemptuous 
neglect, and some have been undergoimg the penalties of the law, 
as an expiation of their offences against society. Henceforward, 


“af ae the memoirs of the whole system will only stand forth as another 
os. monument of the superstitions and the frenzies to which man- 
. kind can have recourse, in order, as M. Vermeil remarks, to fill 
Re - up the gaping void—the enormous chasm—which is dug and 
Ae He hollowed m the heart by the want of faith. 
Hg Me * “ Rome I'a compris; et la lettre encyclique da Pape ( Aout, 1852) vient de con- 
ae damnet les doctrines professées par |’ Avenir.” 
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The real struggle is, and will be, between positive religion and 
what is called natural, between Christianity and what is called 
SS Deism. It is to this question, therefore, that M. 

ermeil particularly addresses himself, with equal power and suc- 
cess, in his second discourse; taking, as we before observed, for 
his general argument, that “ the disease is the absence of all faith, 
and the only possible remedy is a return to religious convictions.” 
Here, his point is to prove that Christianity contains “ un élément 
de conservation et de progres.” He says, 


“ En affirmant cet accord du Christianisme avec nos lumiéres et nos 
moeurs, je ne fais qu’appliquer a notre situation particuliére une vérité 
que constate l'expérience de dix-huit sidcles, Cette vérité, c’est que 
l’Evangile porte non-seulement en lui-méme tous les éléments de la 
destinée de l'homme, mais aussi tous ceux de la destinée des sociétés 
humaines; et que dans ses lois et ses doctrines éternelles, dont le grand 
but est le salut des ames, sont aussi déposés les germes de la véritable 
civilisation, les conditions de son wey agin progressif, et les 


garanties morales qui doivent la sauver ses propres excés,”— 
pp. 52, 53. 


After some other observations, the most eloquent, perhaps, of 
any in the two discourses, M. Vermeil follows up his proposition 
by a long extract, which we think it important to quote. ‘There 
are some particular expressions which we might be glad to see 
altered; but, on the whole, we cordially admire and would adopt 
its spirit. It seems to us to convey a broader and juster notion 
than some of our own clergy are apt to entertain, of one great pro- 
vince of the Gospel ;—of its wonderful adaptation to the progres- 
sive stages of human society—of that plastic and expansive 
power which is made compatible with its sublime immutability. 


“ De nos jours comme autrefois, loin de la retarder, le Christianisme 
preside a la marche du monde. Mieux que nos codes et nos chartes, 
il nous aplanira le chemin de l'avenir que nous cherchons, et satisfera 
les exigences de notre époque, sans compromettre le repos et le 
bonheur de la société. 

“ C’est la ce qu'il importe sur-tout de prouver. C’est pourquoi, 
mes fréres, demandons-nous d'abord quels sont les caracteres de notre 
temps, afin de bien comprendre et ses besoins et ses dangers. 

* Notre siécle conteste tous les genres d’autorité; il remet tout en 
question, il analyse, il refait toutes choses: il veut le droit d’examen. 
Notre siécle rejette tous les priviléges; il ne souffre qu’avec peine 
ceux-la méme qui résultent de la nature des choses, ou que justifient 
la nécessité et la raison: il veut /égalité. Notre siécle repousse tout 
joug, tout frein, toute entrave; il n’admet comme légitimes que les 
régles qui sont indispensables et que la loi établit et consacre 
l'intérét général: il veut da liberté. Enfin, notre siécle répudie tout 
principe et toute institution d’oU pourrait résulter l'immobilité, ou qui 
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méme seulement entraveraient sa marche; il réclame en toutes choses 
la faculté d’innover: il veut le progres. Voila son symbole. La sont 
nos besoins, et la sont aussi nos dangers. Car a cété du progres se ren- 
contre Cesprit de bouleversement ; a cété de la liberté, la licence et le 
mépris des régles ; & cété de Végalité, la haine de toute dépendance et la 
résistance au pouvoir; a cété du libre examen, Uéternelle agitation des 
espris et le choc des opinions les plus contraires, 

““Apprécions maintenant le Christianisme sous ces divers rapports, 
et voyons en quoi il répond a ces besoins, et comment il prévient ces 
dangers. 

“ Et d’abord, mes fréres, il est la religion de l’examen. Seul entre 
toutes les religions, i/ n'en a rien a craindre, tant ses preuves sont 
nombreuses et claires, tant sa morale et ses dogmes méme sont justi- 
fiables par la raison. Ce qu'il redoute seulement, c’est lignorance qui 
le méconnait, la mauvaise foi qui le calomnie, et la superstition qui le 
défigure, Aussi provoque-t-il (examen; que dis-je? il en fait un devoir 
a ceux qwil Avant que nos réformateurs eussent rendu 
ce droit aux fidéles, l Evangile disait: Sondez les Ecritures ; examinex 
toules choses et retenez ce qui est bon; et saint Paul: Je vous parle 
comme @ des personnes intelligentes ; jugez vous-mémes de ce que je vous 
dis. Et ce droit d’examen, octroyé de Dieu sur sa parole méme, se 
trouve ainsi permis, provoqué, consacré en quelque sorte, sur tous les 
autres objets. 

“ Le Christianisme est aussi la religion de [’égalité.. En appelant au 
nom du Fils de Dieu le riche et le pauvre, le faible et le puissant, le 
mendiant et le monarque aux mémes devoirs, aux mémes espérances 
et au méme salut, il est devenu le principe et le promoteur de toute 
égalité légitime. Si Europe, tombée sous le joug des barbares qui 
lenvahirent, ne s'est pas constituée comme |'Orient en castes immu- 
ables: si malgré les droits de la conquéte et la difference d'origine 
entre les vainqueurs et les vaincus, la féodalité, riche, puissante et 
redoutée, s'y est usce en quelques siccles; si la noblesse elle-méme, 
avee léclat de ses services et la puissance de ses souvenirs, n’a con- 
servé de ses priviléges que l’obligation plus étroite d’honorer un grand 
nom par de grandes vertus, c'est que |'Evangile a ruine d’avance toute 
distinction arbitraire, lorsqu’il a déclaré que Dieu n'a point d’égard a 
Vapparence des personnes, et que tous les enfants d’Adam sont égaux 
devant lui. 

** Le Christianisme est également la religion de la Liberté. Il n’en 
existe de véritable que depuis son apparition, et qu’aux lieux ou s'est 
fait sentir son influence. Les vieux peuples de l’Orient ne la con- 
naissent pas méme de nom; et dans Athénes comme dans Rome elle ne 
fut qu'un privilége. Ce n'est pas seulement parce qu'il délivre les 
ames du joug de l'erreur et du péché, que |’Evangile mérite le beau 
nom qu'un‘ apdtre lui donne de loi parfaite de la liberté ; c'est aussi 
parce qu’en arrachant ainsi les hommes a la tyrannie des intéréts maté- 
ricls, des passions et des préjugés du monde, pour les soumettre a 
Dieu seul, il les rend vraiment dignes d’étre libres ; c’est aussi parce 
qua mesure qu'il multiplie les vrais Chrétiens au sein des peuples ot 
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pénétrent ses principes et son esprit, il y rend également impossibles 
et les tyrans et les esclaves ; enfin, c’est parce qu’'a lui seul appartient 
de fonder sur la terre une liberté sainte, pure et paisible, en lui don- 
nant pour base dans les ames la vérité, la charité, la modération, la 
vertu: Ov est l'esprit de Dieu, dit saint Paul, /@ est la liberté. Long- 
temps sans doute, en dénaturant le Christianisme, en abusant des 
ranties qu’il offre aux pouvoirs existant, on a pu I’exploiter au profit 
u despotisme ; mais alors méme, il accomplissait irrésistiblement son 
ceuvre, modifiant et minant a la fois la servitude de l’homme et 
l'esclavage de la pensée, jusqu’au jour od rendu par la réformation a 
sa pureté eri il a fait luire dans la liberté religieuse l'aurore de 
toutes les libertés. 

“ Enfin, le Christianisme est essentiellement la religion du progres. 
La simple diffusion de ses doctrines ouvre une mine inépuisable de 
notions nouvelles et de méditations sublimes a notre intelligence, 
tandis qu’en nous appelant a l’ceuvre de la sanctification, il nous fait 
un devoir et un besoin d’avancer sans cesse: J'endez @ la perfection, 
nous dit-il; marchez de foi en foi et de vertu en vertu; soyez parfaits 
comme votre Pére qui est au Crel est parfait. Et dés-lors, comment 
I’Evangile, poussant ainsi les hommes dans la voie du progrés comme 
étres intellectuels et moraux, les laisserait-il stationnaires comme étres 
sociables? Peut-il perfectionner les moeurs et les lumiéres, sans hater 
l'ceuvre de la civilisation, od elles se refldtent sans cesse? sans amé- 
liorer les institutions et les lois qui n’en sont que l’expression? 
L’Evangile n’est pas descendu jusqu’aux questions purement sociales ; 
il n’a pas dd le faire. Mais au-dessus d’elles il a posé — prin- 
cipes qui les dominent toutes; et puis il a laissé 4 lhomme d’en 
déduire et d’en appliquer peu a peu, et souvent méme A son ins¢u, les 
inévitables conséquences. De 1a, depuis dix-huit siécles, chez les 
nations chrétiennes, et non autre part, cette continuelle amélioration 
dans les relations de famille, dans lorganisation sociale, dans les 
meeurs publiques et les institutions politiques. De 1a, pour notre 
société, cet accroissement sans terme d’instruction, de bien-étre, de 
liberté, d’égalité de droits; fonds commun, au partage duquel I’Evangile 
a fait successivement admettre et la femme, et le pauvre, et l’esclave, 
et le serf, et le mercenaire, et dont il peut seul rendre, quand il le 
faudra, la répartition et plus équitable et plus générale encore. De 
nos jours, comme par le passé, il domine les besoins qu'il fait naitre, 
et nest pas moins puissant 4 les satisfaire qu’a les modérer; car l'un 
de ses caractéres essentiels consiste & se proportionner toujours si 
exactement 4 la civilisation, qu’a mesure qu’elle se développe sous son 
influence, il semble se perfectionner avec elle. Dispensation toute 
divine qui explique pourquoi le Christianisme est une religion et non 
un culte, et ne se lie irrévocablement & aucune forme ; et comment il 
s'adapte parfaitement, et toujours pour les soumettre a la loi du 
progrés, a toutes les transformations de ]’état social. 

“ C'est ainsi que le Christianisme répond aux besoins de notre 
époque. Mais, voici, tandis que dans les mains des partis, impatients 
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de les exploiter pour eux-mémes, toutes ces choses, progres, égalité, 
liberté, droit d'examen, deviennent des ferments de ne et de dis- 
corde, lui seul, apres avoir préparé leur triomphe par la marche lente, 
mais continue et irrésistible i principes qu'il porte dans son sein, 
consolide ce triomphe en lisolant des passions et l’épurant de tout 
exces, Il consacre le droit d’examen; mais il commande l’humilité et 
la défiance de soi-méme ; il préche le support et la tolérance de toutes 
les opinions ; il réprime le zéle amer, les contestations, les disputes, et 
n’approuve, comme moyens de propager la vérité, que la persuasion et 
le bon exemple.—II proclame /'égalité ; mais il la place d’abord dans 
une méme dépendance et une commune misére, brisant ainsi dans 
homme cet orgueil qui lui fait chercher toujours son niveau au-dessus 
et non au-dessous de lui. D ailleurs avant l’égalité des droits, il fonde 
l'égalité des devoirs. I] met sur le premier plan l'abnégation de soi- 
méme, la soumission aux puissances établies, et par conséquent le 
respect de toutes les distinctions, fondées ou sur la nature des choses, 
ou sur les dispensations de la providence, ou sur les conventions et les 
lois de la société.—I] sert la liberté, mais il en modére le désir; i] en 
prévient l’abus; il en dirige l'emploi. Soyez contents, dit saint Paul, 
de [état od Dieu vous a placés ; ne vous faites pas de peime de la servi- 
tude ; toutefois si vous pouvez recouvrer la liberté, profitez-en. Seule- 
ment prenez garde que cette liberté ne vous soit une occasion de vwre selon 
la chair, mais soumettez-vous par charité les uns aux autres. Ce méme 
apétre renvoie Onésime a son maitre, sans lui prescrire, mais en le 
priant de le traiter comme un frére, et non comme un esclave. Ainsi 
fait |’ Evangile ; il use les chaines de la servitude, et ne les brise pas. 
Il a mis dix-huit siécles pour accomplir chez les Chrétiens l’ceuvre 
d'affranchissement qu'il commenc¢a sur les esclaves de Rome paienne, 
et qu'il achéve de nos jours par labolition de la traite des noirs.— 
Enfin, il favorise de progrés, mais il prévient les révolutions et les com- 
motions violentes. I] pour base du progrés social le progrés 
individuel. Dans la carri¢re de perfectionnement qu'il ouvre aux 
sociétés humaines, le développement des intéréts matériels ne vient 
u'aprés l'amélioration des moeurs par la propagation de la vérité et la 
diffusion des lumiéres. C'est par la quil commence; c’est la qu'il 
cherche son point d’appui pour mouvoir et pousser le monde, ne don- 
= ata aux hommes de nouveaux droits qu’en leur en enseignant 
toujours les moyens de bonheur qu'il leur dis- 
arn a leurs progrés dans la vertu. 

“A ces garanties spéciales de paix et de stabilité, le Christianisme 
en ajoute une enfin qui complete et renforce toutes les autres, et qui 
ne se trouve aussi qu’en lui, Cette garanue, c'est l’esprit général de 
ses doctrines; c'est leur influence sanctifiante sur les idées, les 
penchants et les habitudes de tout homme qui croit; c'est la puissance, 
qui est en elles seules, d’inspirer a chacun les vertus de sa position, au 
pauvre l'amour du travail, au riche la bienfaisance, au malheureux la 
résignation, au magistrat ]'intégrité, a "homme public le dévoiment et 
le zeéle, & tous les citoyens en un mot le patriotisme, l'amour de l’ordre 
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et la soumission aux lois, fondant en eux ces divers sentiments sur 
l'amour de Dieu et du prochain, lespérance d'une autre vie, et la 
pensée d'une sage providence qui dirige tout elle-méme.”—pp. 54—-64, 


How painful—how inexpressibly painful it is, that immediately 
after this glowing description we have the following sentences : 

“Oh! comment se sont-elles éteintes, comment se sont-elles 
retirées du milieu de nous, toutes ces vertus, toutes ces convictions 
consolantes et protectrices? et la pensée de la Providence, et la 
crainte de Dieu, et l’oubli de soi-méme, et la résignation, et la charité? 
C’est que nous nous sommes éloignés de toi, 6 Jésus, de toi le conso- 
lateur, le rédempteur, la lumiére des ames! Nous avons cru a notre 
propre se; nous avons adoré notre propre justice. Nos oreilles 
se sont fermées a tes legons, nos yeux se sont détournés de tes 
exemples, nous avons eu honte de ta croix... . Et voila, nous errons 
dans les ténébres et dans le trouble, sans repos, sans espérance, sans 
avenir, sans desir de salut; déshérités de tout ce qui fait, r les 
individus et pour les peuples, la paix, la sécurité, le bonheur,”— 
pp. 64, 65. 

The deplorable fact appears to be, that the literature of 
France—the stage—the philosophy—the science—the tone of 
society,—are all becoming, for he most part, unchristian, if not 
anti-christian. One main cause of this lamentable defection is 
the long prevalence of a corrupted form of Christianity, true 
neither to the Bible, nor to reason; neither to the deductions of 
man, nor to the revelations of the Deity. God only grant, that 
similar evils may never be brought upon ourselves by a kind of 
bastard Popery, which, while fiercely opposed to the Romish 
tenets, shall yet itself be not less inimical to freedom of thought 
and comprehensiveness of knowledge ; and which would crush 
the mind of man by a spiritual despotism of a new and peculiar 
kind ;—a despotism, which, if it can be fastened upon one age, 
the next will shake off with a disdainful abhorrence, to rush into 
the opposite extreme of incredulity aud profaneness. 

We end as we began. It is a matter of regret that we are 
now unable, from the press of other matters, to bring before our 
readers the state of the Church at Geneva,—a subject which 
must have a deep and solemn interest for every reflecting 
Christian, We hope, however, very soon to exhibit its position 
and prospects, as well as those of other churches on the conti- 
nent; so as to form part of that great cumulative argument, 
which, we verily believe, may be gathered from all periods of 
history, and all quarters of the globe, in support of the doctrines 
and discipline of our own establishment, and in illustration of 
their excellence. 
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Art. VIL—A Charge delivered in the Autumn of 1834, at the 
Visitation in Hampshire. By W. Dealtry, D.D. F.R.S. 
Chancellor of the Diocese. London: J. Hatchard and Son, 
1835. pp. 142, 


We have heard so much, of late, about the Voluntary System, 
that our readers may possibly be almost sick of the question. 
We earnestly hope, nevertheless, that their remnant of patience 
may serve them for the perusal of this charge of Dr. Dealtry, 
together with its apparatus of invaluable Notes. His reasons 
for compiling this Appendix have been stated by him in his pre- 
face. He has been prompted to undertake the labour, “ by the 
desire expressed by some of his friends, that he would release 
them, as much as possible, from the necessity of having recourse 
to many other works; especially as, in country places, there is 
not always an opportunity of following out the references.” And 
he has executed the task thus imposed upon him, in a manner so 
complete and satisfactory, that we can safely promise the weariest 
man, among those who are complaining of the tediousness of the 
discussion, that, if he will but procure this one pamphlet, it will 
be almost needless for him to peruse another syllable upon the 
subject. 

ny person who will take the trouble of consulting Bingham,* 
will find that in the primitive times the Voluntary System did 
actually prevail, And, in those days, the system was found suf- 
ficiently productive; for neither faith nor love had then waxed 
cold enough to stint the bounty of Christian men towards those 
who ministered to them in sacred and spiritual things. In 
process of time, however, endowments were substituted for 
arbitrary contributions ; and the change was bitterly deplored by 
certain of the Fathers. They complained that they were thus 
involved in secular distractions; and that, after all, the provision 
of the church was, on the whole, less ample, than when she relied, 
as it were from day to day, upon the spontaneous liberality of the 
faithful. For instance, the people of Antioch were urgently, but in 
vain, exhorted by Chrysostom to return to the ancient practice ; 
and _so to relieve the clergy from the obloquy attendant upon se- 
cular possessions, and to restore to the church her former means of 
making sufficient provision, both for her own ministers, and for 
the multitudes of poor who were then almost dependent upon 
her resources, In like manner, Augustine protested to the laity 
that he was ready and anxious to part with the fixed revenues of 
the church, provided all the servants of God might return to the 
original state of things, when they who served at the altar were 
made partakers of the altar. But he spoke to no purpose! The 
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laity had no passion whatever for the revival of a system, which 
would tax each individual according to his ability, and would 
bring his faithfulness and sincerity to a perpetual and very dis- 
agreeable test. 

The increase of ecclesiastical property, in the centuries that 
followed, is well known. ‘The remorseless dilapidation of it in 
many parts of Europe, during the sixteenth century, is equally 
notorious. At the period of the Reformation, the cry of that stre- 
nuous and somewhat destructive reformer, John Wicliff, was 
vigorously revived,—the cry, that venom was poured into the 
church, m that day, which witnessed the first introduction of 
endowments. And many a minister of the Gospel was then 
willing, in the integrity and simplicity of his heart, to eat bread 
and to drink water, at the discretion of his faithful and devoted 
followers. ‘The result was, that, in many instances, the ministers 
of the Gospel were well nigh left to starve! The people were by 
no means unwilling spectators of the demolition of the Church’s 
property, But it too often happened that they were extremel 
unwilling indeed to provide any adequate substitute for what had 
been taken away. On this matter they were frequently as deaf 
to all expostulation, as Chrysostom found the good people of 
Antioch, or Augustine the laity of Hippo. A notable instance 
of this has recently been brought to our remembrance by Mr, 
Smedley’s History of the Reformation in France. We have 
there seen, that, in 1594, a Protestant Synod was under the ne- 
cessity of threatening with exclusion from the sacraments those 
“ungrateful wretches” who refused to contribute to the mainte- 
nance of their pastors; and that the same Synod professed to 
apprehend neither more nor less than the total dissipation of the 
Church from the miserable and grudging spirit of her children, 
In the present times, nevertheless, the same clamour in support 
of the Veheviare System is more loud and fierce than ever. It 
is actually the war-cry among certain champions of liberty of 
conscience; and to such a degree does it prevail, that one might 
almost imagine that some people kept their consciences in their 
strong-box, or in their breeches pocket; so that any attempt 
upon the one would necessarily imply an invasion of the other, 
And what renders the whole affair so strange, is this,—that, all 
this while, the very same class of persons who are most vehement 
and persevering in this clamour, are they who have furnished us 
with the most masterly and irresistible expositions of the mani- 
fold evils which arise, at this hour, out of the Voluntary System! 
If any Churchman were to venture, upon his own authority, to 
say one tenth part of what has been said, and very forcibly said, 
by the Dissenters themselves, touching this very matter, one uni- 
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versal shout of indignation and scorn would instantly be heard 
from all the regions of non-conformity, and would echo from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. We speak not here of that 
poor and, we must add, not very creditable publication—“ The 
Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister.” We speak not of this 
nor of any other publication (if any such there be) which has the 
smallest resemblance to it, either in spirit or in execution. We 
speak of the statements and the opinions repeatedly put forth, of 
late, in several of those periodical writings which are known to 
be the organs of the various Dissenting bodies in this realm. 
And we do gravely aver, that if the most decided adversary of 
the Voluntary System were desirous of preparing himself for the 
controversy against it, it would be altogether needless for him to 
look into a single page that was ever written by Clergyman or 
Churchman upon the subject. He might safely and, as it ap- 
pears to us, triumphantly, go forth upon his warfare, armed with 
no other weapons than those which have been forged upon the 
anvil of Dissent itself. 

In one respect, we are, ourselves, inflexible advocates for the 
Voluntary System. We contend, stoutly, for the right of indivi- 
duals to make a voluntary assignment of any portion of their 
wealth, for the endowment of Churches and of Colleges. And 
we do suspect that few will be found, among the Vo/untarians, 
who would be greatly solicitous for excluding this exhibition of 


free will from their own scheme. If they are, there be some 


among them whose conduct strangely belies their professions. 
In testimony whereof, we appeal to a certain edifying suit, at 
this moment pending in the Court of Chancery; the object of 
which suit is, to ascertain what class of persons may be em- 
braced in the description of ‘godly preachers of the Gospel,” 
under the trust-settlement of a pious and benevolent foundress. 
And we further suspect that if, at this time, it should be the 
pleasure of any opulent dissenter to endow either Seminary or 
Chapel with a fair extent of goodly and fruitful acres, the 
stoutest Voluntarian would experience but little insurrection of 
the moral sense against any such permanent provision. Nay, 
even if it should seem good to the donor, to dedicate, for all time 
to come, one tenth part of the produce of his estates to charitable 
and religious purposes, connected with his own peculiar opinions, 
we really doubt whether this display of Christian liberality might 
not be found to throw a wonderfully mild and advantageous light 
over the whole doctrine of tithes! And (if this surmise of ours 
be at all well-founded) we must confess that we are so incurably 
stupid, as to be quite disabled for detecting one grain or atom of 
justice, consistency, or common sense, in the drugs which are 
now so prodigally administered to the public, for the purpose of 
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making them “cast the gorge” at the very thought of a tithe- 
eating and stall-fed Church ! 

We could dilate upon this, and similar topics, almost “ till our 
eyelids could no longer wag.” But if we were to do so, we feel 
that it would be quite impossible to write or think upon the sub- 
ject out of Dr. Dealtry's Charge and its Appendix. And this 
very circumstance it is which renders it so difficult for a Review 
to do his publication justice. Abridge it we cannot. I[t is 
itself an epitomé, which contains, within a trifling compass, so to 
speak, the whole essential oil and spirit of the case. Quote from 
it we cannot, with any good effect. His notes are themselves 
quotations from a vast variety of authorities, which place the 
cause of the Church, considered as a national establishment, on 
ground so firm, that the question ought to be set at rest for ever. 
And we cannot help thinking that the question would be, well 
nigh, set at rest by him, if it were not that Dissent is now ina 
condition, which goes near to show that the Centaur is not 
altogether fabulous. Its voice is the voice of a man; its spiri- 
tual weapons are wielded by the arms of a man; while, below, 
there are four solid and ponderous hoofs, which thunder along 
the ground, and threaten to crumble it beneath them: 


** Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.” 


To speak without a figure, Dissent, taken as a whole, appears at pre- 
sent, in a sort of portentous shape. We have Religious Dissent, 
and we have Political Dissent; and the two are so often seen 
united, that one would imagine they had grown into each other, 
so as to form between them a sort of monster,—and a very 
dangerous monster too; by whose unnatural strength, argument, 
and law, and justice, and history, and fact, seem in imminent dan- 
ger of being trampled down. When we say this, however, let us be 
likewise patiently heard, when we express (which we do with entire 
sincerity and good faith) our firm persuasion, that there are num- 
bers of truly redigious Dissenters, who look upon this vile trans- 
formation of the general Body, with as much dismay and aversion 
as ourselves. And, that this is so, we gladly collect from an 
address which has been recently put forth by one of the most 
honoured of their ministers ; and im which this prodigious union is 
deprecated and condemned, in language which breathes the very 
spirit of Christian righteousness and wisdom*. 

But, to resume our notice of Dr. Dealtry. There is not, that 
we are aware, a single point in the whole length and breadth of 
the argument, relative to the usefulness and the necessity of a 


* The letter of Mr. John Clayton, Junior, which appeared in the Times about the 
middle of February, 1835. 
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Christian establishment, in Christian lands, which he has left un- 
touched ; not a single objection which he has left unanswered, 
Among other things, he has triumphantly exposed the odiously 
selfish principle, “ no contribution, if I derive no benefit ;” a prin- 
ciple which, if admitted, would sweep away, not only every en- 
dowment, but almost every public charge or impost that can be 
named or thought of: a principle, too, which is as short-sighted 
and purblind as it is stupidly false. The benefits derived from 
an establishment by men of every religious denomination, may 
indeed be indirect; so that it may require some exercise of can- 
dour and patience to trace and ascertain them. But, even so, 
the benefit derived from half the institutions of civilized commu- 
nities are likewise direct. What direct benefit does any peace- 
ful, honest, uncontentious man, derive from the administration of 
justice? When we waik the streets, we see at almost every 
corner, a blue-coated man, with letters and numbers upon his 
collar: and each of us may ask, what advantage accrues to me 
from these swarms of idle loungers ? And, in this manner, we 
may go throughout the whole range of civil society, treading 
down, at every step, some public establishment or other. The 
poor laws, the excise laws, the customs, the army, the navy,—all 
would, one by one, vanish away, like guilty things, before the 
face of this most sage and potent aphorism. But, not to insist 
longer upon this,—the benefits actually, though indirectly derived 
by ‘Dissenters themselves, from the influences of an establish- 
ment, are great and manifold; as Dr. Dealtry has shown, beyond 
all possibility of reasonable contradiction. 
With regard to church-rates, Dr. Dealtry insists, as every 
man not wilfully blind must imsist, that they have no more re- 
semblance to a tax, than tithes or rent-charges. They are, in fact, 
neither more nor less than a charge upon property. Let us put 
an hypothetical case. Let us suppose a Christian to be allowed 
to purchase certain premises ina Mahometan country. He is 
told that the price is so much. He is also informed that there 
are certain dues, payable by the holder of the property, towards 
the maintenance and repair of a neighbouring Mosque. The bar- 
gain is concluded. The dues are regularly paid for a series of 
years,—perhaps for a series of generations: tll, at length, some 
descendant, or representative, of the origimal purchaser, begins to 
discover that these yearly exactions are iniquitous and intolerable ; 
that they are, in truth, no better than forced offerings to the 
house of Rison: ond that no Christian man ought, on any ac- 
count, to submit to so shameful a faz. We can easily imagine 
how the beards of all the Mollahs would stand on end, at such 
a complaint as this. And every one can guess what sort of relief 
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would speedily be administered to the afflicted conscience of the 
recusant. Now, for a Mahomedan mosque, substitute a Chris- 
tian church,—and we have at once the case of church rates 
before us. And we are quite unable to discern how this illustra- 
tion of the matter can be refused by any one, unless he is pre- 
pared to say, doggedly, that, whether it be Church or Mosque, 
Steeple or Minaret, it matters not to him. In spite of ancient 
usages, or musty contracts, not one piastre, or one shilling, 
should go out of his pocket, towards the maintenance of any one 
place of worship, with the exception of the four walls within 
which he and his family assemble together!—So much for the 
principle of church rates. As to the expediency of some legis- 
lative measure for their regulation,—that is a totally distinct 
question, 

But let us turn from the consideration of mere right, and con- 
sider Religious Establishments with reference to nothing but 
their own inherent merits or demerits. Let us follow Dr. Dealtry 
to the very ground, on which, of all others, our adversaries desire 
that the question should be brought to its decision. Let us go 
with him to America; and here we shall find that the negative 
proof in favour of Establishments, is absolutely overpowering. 
One passage we must extract for the purpose of determining 
whether the absence of Establishments is propitious, or other- 
wise, to the growth of Popery: “ In the year 1791, the first 
* Roman Catholic bishopric was established in the United States, 
“ In 1851 there were twelve. In 1789, the number of Roman 
‘ Catholics appears to have been 18,000, In 1827, it was 300,000, 
“ In 1833, it was 800,000!! Here is an increase of forty-five 
“times in forty-four years. ‘This can be explained only by the 
“ supposition of extensive proselytism. ‘The Roman Catholics 
“are now among the most numerous sects in that part of 
“ America ; and they are by far the most uniled.” (p. 25.) “ And 
“ what,” asks Dr. D. “ what will be the tale twenty years hence? 
“ If Popery should advance, as it has done for the last few 
“years, it will nearly have engulphed all the other religious 
“ denominations.” (p. 27). And he adds, very justly, in his note, 
“among the reasons which may be assigned for this astonishing 
“ growth of Popery, (such as the want of a National Church, 
“the means of building churches, drawn, it is said, from the 
“ revenues of Rome, the imposing splendour of its worship, &c.) 
* one of the chief, unquestionably, is, the multitude of conflicting 
“ Sects; men are thus carried away with every wind of doctrine ; 
“ they know not whom to trust, or what to believe; and they are 
“ but too happy, at last, if they can possibly bring their minds to 
“ acquiesce in any scheme, to take refuge in any Church, which, 
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“on the ground of Infallibility, can relieve them from all further 
“doubt and apprehension. It was with a correct knowledge of 
“ human nature, that Hammond wrote, ‘ Would but the Scripture 

“« permit me that kind of Idolatry, the bending my faith to any one 
“‘ Visible Infallible Judge, or Prince, were it the Pope, or Mufti, 
‘‘ or the grand ‘Tartar, were it but reconcilable with my Creed, 
“« it certainly would with my interests, to get presently into that 
“ posture of obedience. I should learn so much of the Barbarian 
“ Ambassadors in Appian, which came on purpose to the Romans, 
“to negociate for leave to be their servants. “T'would be m 
** policy, if not my piety, and may now be my wish, though not 
‘‘my faith, that I might never have the trouble to deliberate, to 
“ dispute, to doubt, to choose, (those so many profitless uneasi- 
nesses), but only the favour to receive commands, and the 
“ meekness to obey them.”* (Note Cc. p. 120.) 

We respectfully, but most urgently, recommend the above 
statement to the attention of Dr. Arnold of Rugby. We have re- 
cently heard him reminding us, that “ Roman Catholics are daily 
‘‘ becoming more numerous among us, and the efforts of the 
“ Priests to make converts, more assiduous.” And he plainly 
insinuates that our High Church Doctrine of Apostolical Succes- 
sion, is admirably fitted to assist them, while they are compass- 
ing sea and land to make proselytes. But now, let him dispas- 
sionately contemplate the stupendous growth of Romanism in 
the United States, that Paradise of Religious Liberty. Let him 
think of an advance from 18,000 to 800,000, in four and forty 
years. And then let him ask himself, whether our own country 
exhibits anything which at all approaches to this gigantic pro- 
gress’ And let him further tell us, how we are to account for 
the result of the comparison? He cannot say that the High 
Church doctrines are responsible for it, or, in any measure or 
degree, auxiliary to it; for the High Church doctrines’ are, of 
course, confined to the Episcopal Church, And the Episcopal 
Church there is a comparatively small, though increasing, com- 
munity of Christians, and destitute of all external aids, which 
can give it any commanding influence. Rather, to what can we 
so reasonably ascribe this phenomenon, as to the want of High 
Church Doctrines,—to the absence of all unity,—to the weak- 
ness naturally resulting from that endless decomposition, which 
must be perpetually at work, when society is not pervaded by 
some principle of concord ! To what can we ascribe it, but to 
the weariness and the distraction of spirit, which drives men 
from a troubled sea into a quiet and land-locked bay ? 


* Hammond’s Works, vol. iv. p. 481. 
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Otium Divos rogat, in patenti 

Prensus Aegeo, simul atra nubes 

Condidit lunam, neque certa fulgent 
Sidera nautis, 


We have already touched upon this subject, in the course of our 
notice of Dr. Arnold’s Sermons, in this very Number. But the 
numerical exposition of Dr. Dealtry has forced the matter back 
upon our thoughts; and for this reason we have spoken once 
more. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the title page of Dr. Dealtry’s 
publication does not inform the reader of the whole of its contents, 
For this reasou we beg to apprise the public, that the pamphlet 
consists of 142 pages, of which only the first 37 are occupied by 
the Charge itself; the remainder exhibits an inestimable collection 
of all the latest facts and arguments which bear on the question of 
National Religious Establishments. And the whole is rendered 
more valuable by a complete and copious table of contents, which 
gives easy access to any portion of the evidence. He has made 
ample use of the pamphlets of the Rev. Mr. Lorimer, of Glasgow. 
This gentleman has most laboriously examined the working of 
Translantic Voluntarianism, in his publication “On the past 
and present condition of Religion and Morality, in the United 
States of America.” The period reviewed by him is the last 
twenty years. ‘The information is wholly founded upon facts; 
and these are drawn from the most unexceptionable —— 
being chiefly furnished by Christian Ministers, and Christian 
Societies, labouring in that country (Dealt. p. 112, 113), And 
evil indeed is the report which he has nem touching that land 
of promise! Another of Dr. Dealtry’s authorities is the Rev. 
James Gibson of Glasgow ; also one of that band of excellent and 
able men in the north of the island, who have rendered to the great 
National Establishment of our country, in this hour of their 
peril, a service, as seasonable as it is important, _ 

There are some persons, perhaps, who may be rather surprised to 
find among the witnesses called by Dr. Dealtry, William Cobbett, 
Esq.,M.P.! To be sure, the testimony of that gentleman would 
be considerably more valuable, if his opinions had been some- 
what more uniform and steady. With respect to some questions, 
it is true, he seems to have given himself successively to nearly all 
the winds which blow from the various points of the compass. 
It is to be hoped, that he has, at last, found his way into regions, 
where the gales set in, more constantly, in one direction, We 
are not, ourselves, sufficiently acquainted with the history of his 
mind, to declare whether his notions of a Church Establishment 
were, at all times, of the same type, as that in which they have 
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recently appeared. But, be this as it may, we are quite unable 
to perceive, why the latest sentiments of a man, distinguished, 
certainly, by a very robust and athletic frame of understanding, 
should be excluded from the mass of testimony, relative to:the 


_ benefits of the Parochial System ; more especially, as no one will 


suspect the Honourable Member of any undue propensity to exalt 
and glorify the Ecclesiastical Order. And, accordingly, we shall 
not scruple to print once more the words of that acute and power- 
ful writer upon this important topic. We must premise, however, 
that the last of the following extracts presents a picture, some- 
what more crowded than we could wish with agricultural objects. 
The huge farm-yard—the barns—-the stables—the threshers—the 
carters—the grooms—the corn-market ; all these are accompani- 
ments which harmonize but ill with our conceptions of the 
Spiritual guide and Pastor of a rural district. And, whether 
they are fit accompaniments or not, they are, we apprehend, but 
very seldom realized in any part of the country. 


“ T was a sincere churchman, because experience had convinced me, 
that an uniformity in the religion of a country was a most desirable 
thing ; because it was reasonable and just, that those who had neither 
house nor land, and who were the millions of a country, and who per- 
formed all its useful labours, should have a church, a churchyard, a 
minister of religion, and all religious services performed for them, at 
the expense of those who did possess the “prose and the land. In a 
word, in the Church and its possessions I saw the pa trimony of the 
working oe who had neither house nor land of their own private 
property. For these reasons I was a friend, and a very sincere friend, 
and able to be a very powerful friend of the Church Establishment. 
An established Church, a Church Establishment upon Christian prin- 
ciples, is this,—that it fete an edifice sufficiently spacious for the 
assembling of the people in every parish ; that it provides a spot for 
the interment of the dead; that it provides a priest, or teacher of 
religion, to officiate in the edifice, to go to the houses of the inhabitants, 
to administer comfort to the distressed, to counsel the wayward, to 
teach children their duty towards God, their arents, and their country, 
(hence our parish schools!) to rform the etis of marrying, baptiz- 
ing, and burying, and entiadalar to initiate children in the first prin- 
ciples of religion and morality, and to cause them to communicate— 
that is to say, by an outward mark, to become members of the spiri- 
tual Church of Christ: all which things are to be provided for by 
those who are the proprietors of the houses and the lands of a parish ; 
and when so seid, are to be deemed the property or the uses, 
belonging to the poorest man in the parish, as well as to the richest.” 
(Br. Mag. v. 206.) 

“ The county of Suffolk,” says Mr. Cobbett, “is the crack county 
of England ; it is the best caltin ated, most ably, most carefully, most 
skilfully, of any piece of land of the same size in the whole world; its 
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labourers are the most active and most clever; its farmers’ wives and 
women, employed in agriculture, the most frugal, adroit, and cleanly, 
of any in the whole world: it is a county of most frank, industrious, 
and virtuous people, its towns are all cleanliness, neatness, and 
order.”—But, say the Voluntaries, why attribute these benefits as 
resulting from the Established Church? We will allow Mr, Cobbett 
to reply :—‘In the county of Suffolk, there is a parish-church in 
every three square miles, or less ; and it is thus divided into parishes 
so numerous, as for the people every where to be almost immediately 
and constantly under the eye of a resident parochial Minister.” (Br. 
Mag. April, 1834, P 476.) 

“ Get — a hill if you can find one in Suffolk or Norfolk,—and. 
you may find plenty in Hampshire, and Wiltshire, and Devonshire, 
—look at the steeples—one in every four square miles, at the most, 
on the average. Imagine a man of some learning, at the least, to be 
living in a commodious house, by the side of one of these steeples, 
almost always with a wife and family; always with servants, natives 
of the parish, gardener, groom, and all other servants. A huge farm- 
yard; barns, stables, threshers, a carter or two, more or less of glebe, 
and of farming. Imagine this gentleman, having an interest in the 
productiveness of every field in his parish, being, probably, the largest 
corn-seller in the parish, and the largest rate-payer; more deeply in- 
terested than any other man can cs: be, in the happiness, mo 
industry, and sobriety of the people of his parish. Imagine his innu- 
merable occasions of doing acts of kindness; his immense power in 
preventing the strong from the opereenen of the weak; his salutary 
influence, coming between the hard farmer, if there be one in his 
parish, and the feeble or simple-minded labourer. Imagine all this 
to exist, close alongside of every one of these steeples, and you will 
say at once to yourself.—‘ Hurricanes and earthquakes must destro 
this island, before that Church can be overset.’ And when you add 
to all this,—that this gentleman, besides the example of good man- 
ners, of mildness, and of justice, that his life and conversation are 
constantly keeping before the eyes of his parishioners ;—when you 
add to all this, that one day in every week, he has them assembled 
together, to sit in silence, to receive his advice, his admonitions, 
his interpretations of the will of God, as applicable to their con- 
duct and their affairs,—and that, too, in an edifice rendered sacred 
in their eyes, from their knowing that their forefathers assembled 
there in ages long passed, and from its being surrounded by the 
graves of their kindred;—when this is added, and when it is also 
recollected, that the children pass through his hands at their baptism; 
that it is he who celebrates their marriages, and performs the last and 
sad service over the graves of the dead: when you think of all this, 
it is too much to believe it possible that such a Church can fall.” 


(Cobbett, Saturday Mag. Aug. 1834.) 

We cannot conclude, without expressing our cordial acknow- 
ledgments for the service which Dr, Dealtry has rendered to the 
cause of the Establishment, by this most seasonable publication; 
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it really is a sort of Pocket Magazine ; and he who possesses it 
need never be at a loss for resources of defence, whenever he 
may be called upon to vindicate the Church, considered as a 
great National Institution. We, therefore, cordially hope that 
no Minister, or Layman, of the Church of England, will long 
delay to provide himself with it. Nay, further, we do not hesitate 
to invite even Dissenters and Voluntarians to the perusal of the 
work: for it is composed throughout in a tone of unostentatious, 
though vigorous, simplicity ; and moreover, in a spirit of Christian 
candour, which ought at least to conciliate good will, even where 
it cannot subdue inveterate prepossession. 


Art. VILI.— Dissent not Schism.— A Discourse, delivered in the 
Poultry Chapel, December 12, 1854, at the Monthly Meeting 
of the Associated Ministers andl Churches of the London Congre- 


ee Union, and printed at their request. By 'T. Binney. 
ndon: Robinson, 1835. pp. 98. 


THE question between Churchmen and Dissenters—-between the 
Voluntary Principle and the principle of an Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishment—has been lately argued among us upon many grounds, 
and placed in an almost infinite variety of aspects. 

Upon one point only both parties, where they are honest and 
conscientious, may be said to agree :—namely, that the standard, 
or measure, by which any Ecclesiastical constitution is to be tried, 
is the amount of spiritual good which it is calculated to confer :— 
that all else is subsidiary and subordinate to the salvation of indi- 
vidual souls; and must be considered simply as means to an end, 
as an instrumentality to be judged with reference to the attainment 
of a paramount result. We are perfectly willing that the Church 
of oo in its doctrines, its discipline, and its whole machi- 
nery, should be submitted to this test. 

At the same time, it will not be denied, that, the main object 
being equally secured, that form of Christianity is the best, which 
is attended by the longest train of political and temporal advant- 
ages; which ministers in the highest degree to social order and 
the stability of secular government ; and which, as it marches on- 
ward to Heaven with unimpeded footsteps, scatters the largest 
abundance of earthly blessings onits path. To this criterion also 
we would cheerfully appeal, on behalf of the Church of England. 

_ Others again would go to statistical tables for an argument—to 
the census of the population of the kingdom, and the relative 
proportions of its inhabitants as attached to Church-of-Eng- 
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landism or Dissent. Here, it becomes every day more evident, 
our case might be strengthened; for the returns are eminently 
favourable to the Church, if we look either to the number, or the 
property, or the intelligence, or the Christian liberality, of its sup- 
porters. But we waive this matter for the present; because we 
are of opinion that still weightier considerations are to be taken into 
the account, than any which rest upon the basis of numerical 
computation. 

A different class of reasoners would open the sacred volume, 
and profess to bow with implicit deference to its award. We 
might be well content to take them at their word, assured that the 
Bible contains not one single sentence adverse to the pretensions 
of our Church. Others, yet again, would unroll the ecclesiastical 
annals of the past, and inquire into the records and usages of 
earlier times, even to the primitive antiquity of our religion. 
Gladly would we consult this oracle, if our adversaries would 
consent to abide by its answer. 

In short, we are not afraid to meet our antagonists upon any 
field to which they may invite us; or to join issue with them in 
any controversy, which it is their pleasure to begin. On the his- 
tory of the matter, or on the philosophy; on the scriptural truth, 
or on the social expediency, we are ready to take our stand. We 
shrink not—for we have no cause for shrinking—from the fullest 
and fairest investigation of any one branch of the subject; al- 
though we should much prefer, as the right method of coming to 
a just and sound conclusion, that all the branches should be taken 
together; and that the whole question should be examined, not 
partially, or bit by bit, but in one ample, and generous, and com- 
prehensive scrutiny. 

Mr. Binney—whose name will not be quite unfamiliar to our 
readers, and who stands foremost, perhaps, among the champions 
of the Dissenting interest,—summons us to an encounter, distinct 
from either of those which we have hitherto specified. His argu- 
ment is, in its own proper essence, verbal or philological; al- 
though he manages to introduce other elements of debate, partly 
historical, and partly metaphysical. ‘The extraordinary position 
which he assumes is “‘ Dissent not Schism.” When we first 
read the announcement of his publication, our impression was 
unqualified wonder, that a man of Mr. Binney’s shrewdness and 
perspicacity should have addressed himself to such a task. It 
seemed strange to us, that any person should have thrown down 
the gauntlet upon a ground so idle, and yet so untenable: and 
still more astonishing, that Mr. Binney should be the Quixote 
to undertake the strange adventure. We were at a loss to con- 
ceive, by what ingenuity he would prove his poimt; or what he 
would gain, even if he proved it. “ Dissent not Schism!” we 
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said to ourselves:—very well :—but then what is it? It is merely 
the eruption from the mouth of the crater, instead of the rumbling 
within the bowels of the volcano. Our surprise, however, was 
considerably diminished, as we turned to the first page of the dis- 
course itself. Mr. Binney commences by saying :— 

“It has been allotted to me to discuss, this morning, the following 
subject—“ Dissent not Schism.” I think it right to state that I was 
not aware of this appointment till I saw it in print. The notice con- 
vening the meeting at which the subjects for this year’s course of lec- 
tures were fixed upon and appropriated did not reach me in time : had 
it done so, I certainly should not have selected for myself the theme of 
this day’s discussion. Not that I think such subjects at any time im- 
proper, or at the present time unseasonable ; but considerations of a 

rsonal nature would have prevented me—my dislike to controversy 
in general, and my knowledge and experience of the misrepresentation 
and injustice to which we become exposed by touching the ecclesias- 
tical controversy in particular. The subject, however, having been 
appointed me by my fathers and brethren in the ministry, I did not 
consider myself at liberty to disturb that appointment.”—pp. 3, 4. 

As to “ misrepresentation and injustice,’ Mr. Binney knows, or 
ought to know, that he has little reason to complain. ‘The cause 
of the Church is so righteous, and her weapons are so powerful, 
that she has no need to poison her arrows. But this is merely 
** en parenthése :’—we proceed at once to the point. 

Mr. Binney, then, it appears would not have selected for him- 
self the present theme of discussion. ‘There is internal evidence 
of the truth of this statement. He does not write upon it con 
amore. His mind seems to walk in fetters: there is for some 
time a manifest constraint uponits movements, ‘The former part 
of his address has the effect upon us rather of a “ thesis,” which 
a youth is appointed to maintain; or a declamation, which a de- 
bater or disputant makes for practice, like the old sophists of 
Greece, or the pleaders and rhetoricians under the Roman empire, 
than of an harangue delivered upon the impulses of a man’s indi- 
vidual volition, when he feels his subject to be congenial with his 
sentiments. It is only towards the latter portion of his discourse, 
when he launches out into wider topics, that Mr, Binney recovers 
his freedom and animation of style, proving to us that he is at 
length engaged in matters, which he has deeply and warmly at 
heart. 

But the better way will be, first to give the substance of Mr. 
Binney’s argument, and then to point out how much of it may be 
very comfortably rebutted, and how much may be very safely left 
uutouched. Only let this be borne in mind throughout. The 
argument, taken up by Mr. Binney, in the name and on the behalf 
of his whole sect—the argument, given to him to support by his 
** fathers and brethren in the ministry,” is, that Dissent is not 
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Schism: the propositions, which we would maintain against him, 
are, that Dissent and Schism have always some links which can- 
not be broken; and that Dissent, or Schism, must, either of. 
them, as being a breach in the unity of the Church, contain some- 
thing offensive to that “ God who is the author of peace, and 
lover of concord.” 


After some “ preliminary remarks,” which have little to boast 
in the way of relevancy or congruity, Mr. Binney says— 


“ Our enquiry is after the scriptural meaning of the term and the 
scriptural description of the thing. We say not, therefore, at present, 
whether what men have called schism be schism or not; we say not 
whether their conceptions of its criminality have been imperfect or ex- 
aggerated ; we say not whether the original import of the word be or 
be not the same with that which it has assumed in ecclesiastical history, 
or which is associated with it in modern usage ;—at present, we give 
no opinion on these matters: but this we do say, that, in a scriptural 
enquiry, we have not, primarily, to regard what any at any time may 
have said or thought, or what any at the present moment are saying 
and thinking ; but we have to do with what they have said “ who spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” and in whose writings, and 
in whose writings alone, we have at once the conceptions and the 
‘ sayings of God,’ ”’—pp. 6, 7. 


He proceeds to observe— 


“ The term ‘schism’ occurs only once in our English version of the 
New Testament. It is to be found in the 25th verse of the 12th cha 
ter of the First Epistle of Saint Paul to the Corinthians. The apostle, 
in the context, institutes a comparison between the Christian church 
and the human body, and says, in relation to the latter, that God has 
connected and tempered the members together so ‘that there should 
be no schism in the body.’ This is the only place in which the word is 
to be found by the English reader. It is here untranslated. The 
term ‘ schism’ is, in fact, Greek, and, to an English ear not ey. 
instructed, it can convey no meaning till it be translated or explained. 
In the other passages in which it occurs in the original scriptures it is 
translated in our version. The number and arrangement of the whole 
may be thus given :—to have the entire case before us, we shall refer, 
not only to the passages in which the word itself is to be found, but to 
those also where the verb from which it is derived is employed. 

“The noun rendered ‘schism’ in the passage just quoted occurs 
seven other times in the New Testament—that is, mot times in all. 
Six times it is in the singular, ‘ schism,’ twice in the plural, ‘ schisms.’ 
Of these eight instances, five are in the gospels, and three in one of the 
epistles. Of the five in the gospels, one is in Matthew, one in Mark, 
and three in John; the other three are all in the first epistle to the 
Corinthians. The whole may be thus classed :—the two in Matthew 
and Mark are literal applications of the term to a material substance : 
the three in John are rative applications of it to states of mind: 
and the three in the Corinthians are sppiiondons of the same nature, of 
which one is a tropical illustration, the other two specifically refer to 
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what was existing in the church. We may say perhaps, without impro- 
priety, that the uses of the word divide themselves into the literal, the 


figurative, and the ecclesiastical. 


‘The noun ‘schism,’ then, it appears, occurs eight times in the New 
Testament; it is now further to be observed that the verb from which 
it is derived is to be met with ten times in one or other of its forms. 
Of these ten instances, eight are in the evangelists (two in each), and 
the remaining two are in the Acts of the Apostles. Of the eight in the 
evangelists, all of them are of the first class before mentioned, namely, 
literal applications of the word to material substances: the two in the 
Acts are of the second class, figurative applications to states of mind : of 
the third class, the ecclesiastical, or applications to what was existing in 
the church, there are none.” —pp. 7—9. 


Now, that we may not dwell long upon the minutie of verbal 
criticism, or spread the discussion over a wider field than is neces- 
sary, we will take Mr. Binney’s instances—we will take Mr. 
Binney’s collocation—merely remarking, as we pass onward, that 
it is almost idle to talk of the original term as being untranslated 
into English in one passage, and translated in others; because 
the word “schisms” is, in point of fact, as much English as the 
word “ divisions ;” although the former happens to be derived 
from the Greek, and the latter from the Latin. We will 
not even display the cheap and easy erudition of consulting a 
concordance, 

In Mr. Binney’s arrangement, the passages of “ the first class, 
consisting of the literal application to material substances, are, in 
all, ten.” They clearly shew the real unmetaphorical significa- 
tion of the term, and might, in every case, we conceive, be very 
fairly rendered by the noun, “ rent,” or, by some part of the verb, 
“rend.” “The rent (cxicpe) is made worse.” ‘ The veil of the 
temple was rent The rocks were rent 
“ He saw the heavens opened,” or rent (oxsouevous). “ In re- 
lation to the garment of Jesus, it was said, let us not rend it (uy 
cxicwuev).” ‘The net was not broken—or rent (odx 
Of these instances, Mr. Binney asserts, “‘ The literal idea seems 
to be a rent, rupture, or division tz a thing, produced by some de- 
gree of force or violence.” 

Of the second class of passages, the application of the words to 
states of mind, “ there are five, three in the Gospel by John, and 
two in the Acts of the Apostles.” For example (for we cannot 
enumerate all the instances in detail)—‘“ There was a division 
(cx among the people, because of him.” The multitude 
of the city was divided (icyiciy).” Here, if we were disposed 
to cavil, we might object to the correctness of Mr. Binney’s clas- 
sification, when he speaks of a division in the multitude, as refer- 

ring simply to a “ state of mind ;” for, without pretending that it 
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implies an absolute physical separation into different knots, or 
aggregates, like a division in the house of commons, it surely 
means something more than a mere mental emotion ; and at least 
suggests the idea of men gathering into distinct parties, and taking 


distinct sides. However, we are content to quote our author, 
In the second class of passages, he tells us— 


“The words are invariably rendered by ‘ division’ and ‘ divided.’ 
They refer, in every case, to a difference of judgment and opinion 
a number of persons considered collectively as constituting a inhati 5am 
they include, in some instances, if not indeed in all, an allusion to the 


warmth, temper, and violence, with which that difference was accompa- 
nied or maintained.” —pp. 12, 13. 


He then proceeds :— 


“ Of the third class of passages, the application of the term to the 
church, there are three, all of them instances of the use of the noun, 
and all in the first epistle to the Corinthians. Two of them refer to 
what actually exieed in a particular wey the other is a figurative 
allusion to a general truth. They are as follows :— 

“1 Cor. i. 10, ‘I beseech you, brethren, that there be no divisions 
(cxfopara) among you.’ xi. 18, ‘When you come together into 
the church, I hear that there be divisions (cyicpara) am you.’ 
xii. 25, ‘ That there should be no schism (cyicpa) in the body.’ In 
these passages the word is rendered ‘ divisions,’ except in the last, 
where it is left untranslated. The two former are the only instances 
in which the term is employed in relation to ecclesiastical proceedings. 
It is here, therefore, if any where, that the ‘sin of schism’ must 
found, Whatever that offence may be, here we may expect to meet 
with it. Let us carefully examine the passages, and collect from them, 


if we can, what it was that really constituted the object of the apostle’s 
condemnation.” —p. 13. 


We much regret that we have not room for Mr, Binney’s analy- 
sis and dissection of these several passages. We can only cite 
the sentences which are most important, and the points on which, 
as far as we can discern, Mr. Binney himself lays the greatest 
stress, 


He takes the third passage first, and concludes his examination 
of it by saying— 


‘“‘ A schism, therefore, in the body, according to the figure, would 
not be the fracture of a bone, or the amputation of a member, but the 
want of united action and reciprocal sympathy among the various mem- 
bers of the body itself—their not ‘having the same care one for ano- 
ther,’ so that if one member suffered all the members suffered with it, 
and if one was honoured all the others rejoiced with it. Such is the 
apostolical description of the matter in debate. Thus this passage evi- 
dently furnishes a key to the whole enquiry, and affords a principle of 
interpretation for the others. What is supposed in the figure may be 
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expected in the fact. What would be schism in the body will be schism 
in the church.”—p. 15. 

Of the first passage he observes, having quoted the verses 10 
—12, 

“ This passage, you perceive, is an exhortation addressed to a num- 
ber of persons united together as a Church in the profession of the 
faith of Christ. They are addressed in their collective capacity, and in 
that capacity are regarded as one. As such, ‘members one of another,’ 
they ought to have been distinguished by reciprocal affection, and by 
unity of spirit and of purpose. Instead of this, they were torn and rent 
by intestine dissensions.”—p. 16. 

“* These violations of love—these strifes and ‘ contentions,’ are the 
schisms complained of. The Church, as such, continued; there was 
no departure or expulsion of a part from the rest; but it was itself 
broken and divided.”—p. 17. 

“If there had been among the Corinthians differences of opinion 
without the formation of parties,—or if there had been classical divi- 
sions of the members, as a mere matter of prudence or convenience,— 
and in neither case bitterness and controversy, there would have been 
no ‘schisms among them,’ because all this might have been without 


any rent in the spirit of love, or any real disunion in the body of the 
Church.”—p. 18. 


Of the second passage, which is examined the last, we are in- 
formed,— 


“ From this passage it is obvious that what the Apostle calls schisms, 
and condemns as such, were what took place a Christians at 
Corinth when they came together to partake of the Lord’s supper.”— 
p. 19. 


“ Their conduct was a violation of Christian sympathy” and 
“ unity of spirit.” 


“ There sprang from it, doubtless, many unhappy and unhallowed 
altercations. ‘There would be contempt and resentment, bitternesss 
and debate, boisterous censure and angry recrimination. Such was 
the state of things which the Apostle condemned. Hence strifes, 
‘contentions,’ and breaches of charity, or, in other words, schisms, 
arising, not like the former from partiality to their teachers, but from 
their utter disregard and forgetfulness of each other.”—p. 21, 22. 


Mr. Binney has thus cited, he assures us, every passage in the 
New Testament, in which the word “schism” occurs. He 
now proceeds to some critical deductions and remarks, 


“ It may be remarked, in the first place, as a singular fact—on 
which, however, I lay no stress as a matter of argument, I merely 
notice it as curious,—it may be remarked, that we never read in scrip- 
ture of “ the sin of schism” at all; we have no description of a distinct 
ecclesiastical offence under this name; for, in the only two places in 
which the word is used in relation to church matters, it is in the plural 
form—schisms are spoken of, not schism.”—p. 12. 


“ The second remark is, that the ‘schisms’ of the New Testament, 
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whatever they were, were among the Christians, and among the Christi- 
ans exclusively. ‘They were in the Church, and they were confined to 
the Church. They had no relation to ‘those that were without’ 
those that were not of the church—whether Jews, Gentiles, or apos- 
tate or excommunicated believers. The ‘schisms’ were not between 
these parties, any or all of them, and the Christians; but they were 
something between the Christians themselves; something ‘ in the 
body ;’ something, therefore, to contract the guilt of which it was 
necessary for a man to be of the body.” pp. 22, 23. 

“ The third remark is, that the ‘ schisms’ in question were confined 
to the Church at Corinth. That Church, so to speak, was in a state of 
schism ; the whole of the members appear, more or less, to have been 
included in the apostolical reproof; the various parties into which it 
was divided were all, if not equally, schismatical. The Church might 
have been regarded by other Churches as in this schismatical state, 
and the members as governed by this schismatical temper; but they 
were not schismatics or schismatical in relation to these other Churches 
themselves, or at least to one more than another,—to the Church at 
Philippi more than to that at Ephesus, or to that at Jerusalem more than 
to that at Rome. Their schisms were among themselves, and were 
offences against each other; or, if regarded as extending beyond them, 
they were offences against their Christian profession in general and the 
Church of Christ at large, and not against any particular section or society. 

‘“ The fourth remark is, that this schismatical relation which the 
parties in the Church at Corinth bore to each other did not consist in 
the separation of some from the rest, and in the practice of separate 
Church communion.”—pp. 23, 24. 

“ From the facts of the case, and the phraseology of the record, it 
would seem that the schisms of the Corinthian Church consisted in the 
indulgence of unchristian tempers, and in the violation of Christian 
sympathy—in heats and heartburnings—in strifes and turbulence—in 
acrimonious disputes—in factions and party feeling; in short, in such 
rents, breaches, ruptures, and divisions of the Christian body, as re- 
sulted from, or consisted in, the violation of that love by which, as 
members of Christ, they ought to have been connected together, and 
the strength and purity of which it should have been their constant 
study to preserve and to increase.” —pp. 24, 25. 


The following inference is then drawn by Mr. Binney from his 
whole investigation : 


“ We conclude—first, that, for men to be schismatics, they must of 
necessity be a part of the visible church. If they are not Christians, 
they cannot be schismatics. ‘They may be something worse—they may 
be apostates or heretics, in the modern acceptation of that term; but 
schismatics they cannot be. Second, that, as Christians, whatever 
they may profess or believe, however accurate their views either of 
doctrine or discipline, if they are distinguished by a narrow, exclusive, 
and uncharitable spirit, they are distinguished by the elementary prin- 
ciple of the schismatical character. Third, that, for one of 
Christians to be schismatics in relation to another, more than in relation 
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to the whole Christian community, they must both be united in the 
same Church—be visibly comprehended in the same body, and con- 
stitute together one whole. If they do not, then what they are to each 
other is a question to be taken up by itself, and a of on its own 

ounds, and is altogether distinct from what strictly comes before us 

this first stage of our discussion and enquiry.”—p. 25. 

The main point, at which Mr. Binney is aiming, is, of course, 
as he avows, “‘ According to these plain Scriptural conclusions, 
dissenters and dissenting Churches are not, as such, schismatics, or 
schismatical, in relation to the Church of England.” As he ends 
the first division of his argument with an enforcement of this 
dictum, we will here pause to make a few observations upon the 
matter, as far as it has gone. 

It does, then, appear to us, that as to the general proposition, 
“ dissent not schism,” not one pertinent remark has so far been 
made by Mr. Binney—not one word which fairly bears upon the 
question at issue. Nothing is proved by this laboured array of 
texts, this abortive attempt at biblical criticism. The identity, or 
want of identity, between dissent and schism, cannot be deter- 
mined by a direct appeal to particular passages of scripture. 
The New Testament gives no express testimony upon the sub- 
ject; and for this simple reason, that, while schism is censured, 
neither the term dissent, nor any term which corresponds to the 
full extent with the modern acceptation of the word dissent, is 
to be found, precisely because the thing was not yet in existence, 
In the time of the Apostle there had been no open, visible, 
avowed secession from the one Christian community. But if 
there had been, we see enough to know in what language it would 
have been reprobated by the Evangelists and St.Paul. All 
which we have a right to do is to collect the general tenor of the 
scriptures; to apply the spirit in which it treats the actual events 
of the primitive era to similar transactions in succeeding periods ; 
and, for the rest, if there must be a critical and philological dis- 
cussion, to regard it by the light of etymology, and common sense, 
and universal usage, 

But if we turn to etymology, what can be plainer or less liable 
to mistake than the case before us? The verb oxs%w means “ to 
rend,” “‘to split asunder,” “ to cleave,” ‘‘to make a breach or 
division ;” and often, we believe, not merely “to make a rupture 
or separation in a thing,” but to “ cut off one part of it from an- 
other.” We know that the cognate and derivative term in Latin, 
* scindo,” has very often this force, as in the familiar phrases, 
“ scindere comas,” “ scidit Atropos annos,” and a hundred others. 
And, in fact, the latter daniheation arises out of the former, 
obviously, naturally, and from the necessity of the case. A body, 
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which had been one, is disunited. A rent has been made in it. 
And it is worthy of remark, that by the very form and termination 
of the substantive cyiopa, there must be, in order to constitute it, 
not merely a rending, but an actual rent; not merely a Mg 
but an actual separation ;-—just as when the garment has been 
torn by violence, or the cliff is divided by the force of the waves, 
or the rock is rent by some convulsion of nature, Is it not, 
then, a self-evident proposition—a truth “ adapted to the mean- 
est capacity,’—that the distinction, urged with infinite pains by 
Mr. Binney, is a distinction without a difference, a splendid in- 
stance of the “ much ado about nothing :”—for that separation 
implies division, and is inconceivable without it; that separation 
from a body presupposes a rupture iz the body, before it can 
take place; that dissent, or separation from a religious com- 
munity, implies a previous schism, or division in the community ; 
and therefore that the one term is equivalent to the other; or, at 
least, that, if there may be schism without dissent, there cannot be 
dissent without schism. Dissent implies schism, as the conse- 
quent implies the antecedent. 

According, then, to the etymology, according to the manifest 
sense and clear definition of terms—for we have advanced no 
farther at present, and Mr. Binney has himself called us into this 
philological and grammatical arena—dissent is identical with 
schism, just as the individual being, who has arrived at the matu- 
rity of manhood, has a personal identity with the boy, that he was 
in former years, and that has now at length shot up to the stature 
ofaman, Schism is the origin and infancy of dissent; dissent 
is schism expanded and full-grown. ‘To assert that dissent, inas- 
much as it signifies separation, is not schism, is an absurdity in 
terms, 

But Mr. Binney may, perhaps, reject the tribunal before which 
we are trying the matter, and declare that he has referred to the 
arbitration, not of etymology, but of Scripture, ‘Then we might 
answer, that our observations are applicable, for the most part, to 
the Jiteral and material instances, or instances of the first class, 
which he has himself adduced from the New Testament: that 
avowed separations from the Apostolical Church would have been 
neither more nor less than completions and aggravations of his 
instances of the second and third class; and that, as we have 
already hinted, the Gospels and Epistles, at the time when they 
were written, could not be more explicit on the subject, merely 
because there was yet no example of an internal breach, which 
had run the whole career of its natural progress, and broken out 
into an open rupture. 
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Mr. Binney, however, is too acute a man, and too well 
acquainted, we may add, with the weak parts of his own case, not 
to foresee these objections; and endeavours to refute them by 
anticipation. 
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“ It may be said,” he states, “ that though Dissenters may charitably 
be allowed to be Christians, yet they cannot be regarded as existing in 
a state so independent of a church to which they formerly belonged as 
the primitive churches were of each other, and that therefore, though 
there be no precedent in Scripture strictly analogous to such a case, yet 
the general principles of Scripture ought, in fairness, to be so modified 
in their application as to meet it. This places the subject in another 
light, and requires for itself a distinct discussion." —pp. 28, 29. 


He embraces it, therefore, in the second division of his Dis- 
course, and strenuously girds himself to an encounter, which he 
seems to feel will demand all his strength. 


“ It may be put thus:—‘ Having acquired from Scripture a definite 
idea of the nature of schism, might not that idea be extended, as a gene- 
ral principle, to other cases besides those actually parallel to the — 
tive examples? Having found that ‘ schisms’ signify in the New Testa- 
ment rents and breaches i a church, differences of opinion and preference, 
leading to eruptions of temper and violations of affection ; then, sup- 
posing such contentions to continue until there should ensue an actual 
separation of some part of the body from the rest, would not that sepa- 
ration also be schism? would it not be merely division of feeling, ripen- 
ing into division of communion? would it not just be the giving of 
visibility and permanence to the rent and the rupture previously exist- 
ing? Hence, would not separatist and schismatic—schism and separa- 
tion—thus come to be identical? and then, on this ground, would nof 
dissent be schism in relation to the establishment?’ To these remarks, 
regarded either as a matter of inquiry or a matter of objection, we 
should offer the following reply :— 

First. We consent, for the sake of discussion, to the proposed ex- 
tended application of the notion of schism. Let it be granted that the 
term may be carried from strifes and divisions wz a church, to their re- 
sults and consequences in the actual separation of a portion from it. 
Still, 

** Secondly, It would be wrong on this account to identify schism and 
separation—separatist and schismatic; for it is obvious at a glance, that 
while in some cases the things and persons would be the same, in others 
they might be totally different. Had some of the factious Corinthians, 
for instance, seceded from the rest, (although such an act would proba- 
bly have been regarded by the Apostle as a distinct offence, and have 
been distinguished by another name from schism, yet) we will admit that 
it would have partaken of the nature of their previous criminality—that 
the separation would have been schism, and that they would have been 
schismatics. Suppose, however, that instead of this, these same per- 
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sons, in the same spirit, had so acted as to compel the others to with- 
draw, then those others, separating under such circumstances, would 
have been free from the charge; the accusation and the epithet would 
have clung to the act and the character of those who remained, for to 
them would belong the guilt of the visible rupture. The two things, 
therefore, schism and separation, are clearly distinguisbable. Schism, 
in fact, is a thing bad in itself—bad in its very nature; separation may 
be bad or good, according to circumstances. A schismatic is an epithet 
of criminality; it indicates the personal character of the individual, and 
it describes that character as bad; a separatist is merely a name of cir- 
cumstance : in itself it is neither bad nor good—it indicates nothing as 
to the personal character of the individual, it merely describes his posi- 
tion in relation to others. Schism can exist, as we have seen, where 
there is no separation; and separation itself is not necessarily schism ;— 
not necessarily so, for while it may be occasioned by crime, it may be 
occasioned by virtue ; it may result in those who depart, from intole- 
rance attempted or intolerance sustained,—from the pride of faction or 
the predominance of principle,—attachment to party or attachment to 
truth. A schismatic, in short, must be a sinner, on which ever side he 
stands; a separatist may be ‘ more sinned against than sinning.’ 

* ‘Thirdly. Separation not being necessarily schism, it follows that it 
is a thing to be judged of in each case according to its merits, It ma 
appear under many forms. It may be faithless departure from the 
Church of Christ, and then it is apostacy ; or it may be factious departure 
from a particular church, and then we consent to call it schism ; or it 
may be compelled departure on account of sin, and then it is excision and 
ignominy ; or it may be unavoidable departure from fear of sin, and then 
it is virtue and praise. The circumstances connected with it, and the dis- 
position and temper of the parties concerned, must determine in every case 
whether separation be schism or not; and if it be, whether the sin rests 
on one party, or neither, or on both. It is Phe possible for separation 
to possess these three different characters: —It may exist without schism 
at all—it may be attended with schism on both sides—or it may be 
attended with it only upon one, and then, in this latter case, the question 
as to which of the parties is chargeable with the sin—those who remain 
or those who depart—that, as we have just seen, must be determined by 
the causes and circumstances of the separation itself. Hence, 

“ Fourthly, It does uot follow that because dissent was separation 
from the establishment, therefore dissent is schism. Previous to inquiry, 
we can only say that there may, or may not, have been schism connected 
with it;—on one side or the other there poner was ; but as to who 
were the schismatics, that is not to be inferred from the mere existence | 
of separation, but must be determined entirely by the facts of the case.” 
—pp. 29—32. 


Mr. Binney will hardly complain, after this long extract, that 
we deal unfairly with his reasonings; that we will not suffer him 
to exhibit his own cause; or that, if we can expose a fallacy in his 
argument, it is merely because we have first taken the trouble to 
misrepresent it. 
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That a fallacy, however, pervades and permeates it from begin- 
ning to end, and that the very ground on which it stands, is rotten, 
we have not the smallest doubt. Of course, if a man is first to 
detine his own terms, and then to argue from his own definitions, 
there is nothing upon earth which, if he is tolerably skilled in 
dialectics, he will be unable to prove. Still more, when a con- 
troversy turns upon the connection or distinction between two 
principles, if the terms are to be explained in very different 
senses, it is easy to infer that the things are not identical. But 
this—and here we speak generally, for we should be unjust to 
bring the charge in its full extent against Mr. Binney—is to take 
for granted the very point in dispute, and the whole discussion 
becomes from that moment sheer trifling and frivolous logomachy ; 
for the opposite party must either yield the matter with the best 
grace at their command; or else, by using the same words in 
quite another signification, will never in reality come into contact 
or collision with an arbitrary definer of phrases; and thus a subtle 
disputant may for ever elude the most stalwart champion of a 
good cause, who, like the hero of old, may be even withdrawn 
from the battle, as he pursues the phantom of an adversary. 

But how stand the facts in the case before us? The thesis is 
“dissent not schism.” In proof of it, Mr. Binney assumes that 
schism is a word always to be used in a bad sense, inasmuch as it 
is a thing which always wears upon its brow the stain of moral 
turpitude; but that dissent is a word of neutral signification, inas- 
much as it is a thing which is good or bad, a crime or a virtue, 
according to the variation of circumstances. An essential ele- 
ment of evil is studiously introduced in the one case, and as stu- 
diously kept out in the other; or, at least, in the one case it is 
represented as a necessity, in the other as an accident. ‘The cha- 
racter of schism is to be vitiated by its own inherent and uneradi- 
cable qualities; the character of dissent is to be determined by 
the character of that from which the dissent is declared. 

This argument, it is obvious, if pushed to its extreme limits, 
either proves too much, or proves nothing. If there is always a 
black dye, a ‘* succus loliginis,” in the ingredients of schism, 
while the fairest and brightest hues beam upon the features of 
dissent, then, “ causa dicta est,” dissent is not schism. But this is 
a short cut to the settlement of the question, with which no man 
can hope that his opponents will be satisfied. The truth, how- 
ever, may lie mid-way. Dissent and schism, it may be urged, 
cannot be convertible terms; because schism may not go the 
length of dissent, and dissent may not possess the evil qualities of 
schism. Dissent, in short, may, or may not, be schismatic, as it 
varies with the spirit of particular dissenters. Dissent is rather 
an outward nonconformity: schism is a moral offence—a criminal 
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principle—an unchristian state of mind, An identity may occur; 
but there is no abstract, intrinsic, indispensable identity, ‘This, 
we believe, is a brief, but not inaccurate, statement of the form in 
which Mr, Binney would put the question; and he will more- 
over contend, that his definitions are derived, not from himself, 
but from the Bible—that supreme and holy judicature, from 
which there can be no appeal. 

Here the pith of the matter is to be considered, Here, then, 
in addition to the answer as to Scriptural witness which we have 
already given, we would ask Mr, Binney, upon his own showing, 
and his own interpretation, how comes it that these elements of 
moral evil, these superinduced ideas of faction, and turbulence, 
and moroseness, and bitterness, have insinuated themselves into 
the apostolical usage of a word, which it is indisputable, in its 
etymological and literal meaning, merely signifies a rent or divi- 
sion? Is it not from the frequency, the universality of the fact, 
that the men who introduced the schisms were persons of factious 
and unruly tempers, of intellectual and moral obliquity; or that 
the effect of division is to bring such feelings and propensities 
along with it, or after it? Even thus, therefore, we should arrive 
at a very close connection between schism, as merely a “ breach” 
in the Church, and schism as a perversion of moral principle; 
while there is a still closer between a division in a church and a 
separation from its communion, 

But is it credible, we ask further,—is it credible that the lan- 
guage of inspiration should be so strangely loose and obscure? 
Is it credible that St. Paul, in using the word cxicna, meant 
reprobate merely the accessory qualities connected with the 
schism—merely the temper of mind in which the schism was 
made, and not the schism or division itself? Is such an interpre- 
tation grammatically correct? is it reasonable? is it consistent 
with Christian history? is it borne out by the instances as Mr, 
Binney brings them forward? We confidently answer in the ne- 
gative. In a passage of St, John, Doddridge, it seems, trans. 
lates the word “ cxiopa,” “ angry debate ;” but this translation, 
or explanation, can no more prove that the only, or the chief mis- 
chief of schism, or division, is the “ angry debate,” by which it 
may be accompanied, than a fair or rational inference can be 
drawn for the identity of schism and dissent from our English 
version of the passage in the Acts—‘ There arose a dissension 
between the Pharisees and the Sadducees, and the multitude were 

Our argument is this—Schism has many shades, and grada- 
tions of evil, The evil, not to say the guilt—may be infinitely 
heightened by the captious bitterness—* the contentious spirit,” 
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with which it comes attended. But, take away all the aggravat- 
ing circumstances, and there is a residuum of evil at the best. 
There is still a noxious ingredient, a baneful essence. And that 
essence is no other than the rent, the division, the schism itself. 
Does Mr. Binney admit this position, or deny it? If he denies 
it, we refer him—we refer any man, who is capable of thought, 
and competent to the task of critical inquiry,—to the cases which 
he quotes, If he admits it, the whole edifice of his argument, as 
far as it is based on Scripture, falls shattered to the ground. 
Schism, then, we contend, as being division, is represented in the 
Scriptures as an evil in se. But if Schism, as being division, is 
an evil in se, a fortiori, Dissent, as being separation, is an evil in 
se: for, when considered 1 in this single point of view, if Dissent be 
not Schism, then ice is not water, because it has acquired consis- 
tency; clouds are not vapour, because they are gathered into 
shape ; treason is not disaffection; direct rebellion is not sedition 
or mutiny. Considered under this point of view, Schism and 
Dissent are different states of the same disorder; but Schism is the 
milder, and Dissent is the more virulent type. Schism is the in- 
cipient stage: Dissent is the confirmed and visible eruption. 
And, so far, what etymology indicates, Scripture corroborates ; 
and what the philosophy of language suggests, common and po- 
pular usage abundantly confirms. We quite allow that much 
ambiguity exists, much vagueness in the employment of terms. 
Let us take for instance, “ Dissent” and its cognate expressions, 


By Dissent itself we mean a separation from the religious estab- 


lishment of a country. A Dissenter is one, who refuses confor- 
mity to its ordinances. A Dissentient, in parliamentary speech, is 
simply a man, who declares his disagreement in opinion with the 
majority. With “ Dissension,” again, we ally something of con- 
tentious quarrelsomeness and a spirit of discord. So also as to 
Schism. We find it defined by Johnson, as “ a separation or 
division in the Church of God :” but, according to the same autho- 
rity, to schismatize “ is to commit the crime of schism ; to make a 
breach in the communion of the Church :” and to a “ schismatic” 

men certainly apply, for the most part, not merely a difference of 
sentiment, but a disposition of acrimonious and malignant hostility. 
It is true, moreover, that, in consequence of this unsettled state, 
and equivocal usage, of the words, we find sometimes an identity 
asserted, and sometimes a distinction drawn, between Dissenters 
and Schismatics, Dissent and Schism. We might be exposed to 
misrepresentation, if we appealed to Churchmen in order to estab- 
lish the identity. But what says Swift? “ When a schism is once 
spread, there grows at length a dispute, which are the schismatics : 
in the sense of the law, the schism lies on that side, which opposes 
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itself to the religion of the state.” What says Lord Bacon? “Surely, 
there is no better way to stop the rising of new sects and schisms, 
than to reform abuses :”’—a sentiment, which we quote on other 
accounts besides the affinity which it assumes between “ sects and 
schisms ;” as we may cite the famous prayer ascribed to. King 
Charles, for higher reasons than a wish to show the acceptation of 
a word, “ Set bounds to our passions by reason, to our errours by 
truth, and to our schisms by charity.” 

In this last passage, we acknowledge, schism may be said to 
mean uncharitable disagreement: and the Divines of the English 
Church at the present day, if a fair specimen be taken, now often . 
put this construction on the term. ‘‘ There is, indeed,” says Mr, 
Hook,—to repeat a quotation from a former article— such a 
sin as schism. Yet, as the Church has never attached the notion 
of heresy to error, not factiously or pertinaciously maintained, so 
we may believe that the conscientious Dissenter is not guilty of 
Schism, when he does not act with a schismatic intent.” 

We might say of this passage,—the most favourable to Mr. 
Binney of any with which we are acquainted, that, while we admire 
its spirit, we cannot think it happy in the selection of its phrases. 
But we are quite ready to give him all the advantage which he 
can derive from these ambiguities. We do not affirm that Dis- 
sent in the mildest sense is identical with Schism in the worst 
signification. Who has ever dreamt of so atrocious an absurdity ? 
And who, on the other side, will pretend that the mildest kind of 
Dissent is identical with the worst kind of Dissent? or the mildest 
kind of Schism with the worst kind of Schism? We do not 
ascribe to every Dissenter all the base and odious qualities, which 
are attached to the vilest description of Schismatics. God forbid. 
We pray, in our Litany, to be delivered “ from false doctrine, 
heresy, and schism :”—from “ false doctrine,” although we believe 
that many men may hold it in purity of heart:—from ‘ heresy,” 
although we believe that there may be honest heretics: from 
“ schism,” although we believe, that some who have made, or 
abetted, schisms, may have acted from concientious motives. 
And the case is parallel as to any secession from our religious 
establishment. We direct no hatred against the persons of Dis- 
senters : but we oppose the principle of Dissent. We do not say 
that “ Dissenters are not Christians,” we do not devote them “ to 
the malediction of heaven.” We will not even inquire—for we 
would, as far as possible, avoid invidious souiee aia far, and 
how often,—even if there be no essential and necessary identity 
between Dissent and Schism, Dissenters are zn fact schismatics ; 
—schismatics in the bad sense of the term :—that is, how far, and 
how often, and in what proportion of instances, their dislike of the 
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Church arises, not from careful investigation, and conscientious 
conviction, but from a factious and jaundiced mind—from a 
troublesome spirit, which, itself disquieted, has no wish to see 
repose and harmony around it ;—from the ignorance, that loves to 
carp rather than examine, and the peevish pride, that cannot 
endure subordination,or stoop to authority. No: although the result 
of sucha scrutiny might be, that, even if Dissent be not Schism in 
the abstract, Dissent and Schism are too often amalgamated in the 
concrete, we abstain from considerations always unpleasant, and 
now not lying in the path of our argument. We cannot lay open 
the secret and complicated folds of the human heart: we have no 
right, and no desire, to condemn individuals: but we may, and 
must, judge of the tendency of principles, and the effect of courses 
of action.— Most broadly, therefore, most cheerfully, most cordi- 
ally, do we admit, that among the Dissenters have lived, and 
doubtless are yet living, many excellent, and pious, and high- 
minded men, who would be an honour and an ornament to any 
Church: but still Dissent may be Schism; and still our reasoning 
is altogether unshaken. 

Dissent is so far identified with Schism, that it has the common 
property of separation, or division. We contend for nothing 
more: and this point we now assume, because it would really be 
an insult to the understanding of our readers to insist longer upon 
the position, that there cannot be separation from a Church, with- 
outa “ breach” of its unity, without a“ rent” in the Church 
itself. Nay: there is a two-fold answer to Mr. Binney. We 
say of Dissent, as it actually exists, that itis Schism, first, because 
it is separation from a Church—or one apostolical branch of the 
Church at large: and, secondly, because it is division in the 
Church :—inasmuch as Dissenters will scarcely allow, that they 
are altogether aliens and outcasts—altogether to be excluded from 
the pale of Christianity. Dissent, in short, is Schism, both as it 
is separation from the Church of England, and as itis division 
in the Church of Christ. 

So fur, then, Dissent is Schism; and what, if such be the fact, 
what can it avail Mr. Binney to load schism with contumelious 
epithets, and attribute to it all black and offensive qualities? If 
Schism be always attended with those qualities, how strong a case 
is made out against the Dissenters ; since it has been shown that 
the main property of Schism is a property, which it holds in com- 
mon with Dissent. If it be not always attended with them, and 
yet schism is always reprobated in the Scriptures, then separation, 
or division, abstracted from these qualities, itse/f is reprobated. 
If, again, the synonyme for Schism be factious and disorderly 
opposition in the concerns of religion ;—if men have slipped into 
the habit of describing Schism as a temper of disputatious acerbity, 
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and unprincipled moroseness, may it not, we repeat, be said, that 
they have described but what they found ;—that facts have given 
rise to phrases, and events to expressions; that the popular mean- 
ing of words is the index and criterion of popular experience ; 
that language has only followed the course of thought, and thought 
has only followed the course of realities? And, in that case, what 
can more irrefragrably prove the danger of separation, than the 
notions which have come to be included under the idea of Schism?” 

The differences between Mr. Binney and ourselves must be now 
fully apparent. Mr. Binney would draw a line of demarcation 
between Schism and Dissent, by drawing a line of distinction be- 
tween division in a Church, and separation from aChurch. But we 
have shown that this ground is clearly untenable. His next train, 
then, of reasoning either asserts, or insinuates, that other and far 
more hateful ingredients must go to the composition of ‘* Schism,” 
than disagreement as to doctrine, or departure from a religious 
community. We doubt whether he can establish these premises ; 
and whether, if he could establish them, the conclusions to be 
legitimately drawn, would not be rather prejudicial than service- 
able to his cause. But Mr. Binney’s aim is to deduce, that the 
whole gravamen of the charge against Schism, the sole element 
of its mischief, is a litigious and rancorous mode of introducing 
divisions: that 


“ The very head and front of its offending 
Hath this extent, no more :” 


for that separation, or mere secession, is in itself a matter of 
indifference. We quite admit, that the mode may heighten and 
embitter the evil of the thing; but we deny that it constitutes its 
essence. Our position is, that Dissent has that element of Schism, 
which places it fairly within the category of those principles, 
that Scripture marks with regret and censure. Our position is 
not that Dissent is always identical with the worst description 
of Schism, more than Schism itself is always Schism of the most 
malignant kind. We admit that there are sundry degrees of evil; 
but we maintain that some evil is inevitably, inherently, irremova- 
bly interwoven with the nature of separation from the Church. 
And this is the truth which we are most anxious to see enthroned 
upon the demolition of the antagonist sentiment; because it is 
precisely the pivot, on which the entire question, as to its prac- 
tical consequences, altogether turns. 

For it must be always remembered, that every religious esta- 
blishment must have attached to it a scheme of discipline and 
church-government, as well as a scheme of articles and doctrines. 


The apostles founded and organized churches, as they delivered 
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precepts and expositions. Dissent, therefore, is not, and cannot 
be, a matter of mere theory; it cannot begin and end with specu- 
lative opinion ; ; it must come with actual innovation and disorder 
in its train. ‘The things at stake are so vast and vital; they so 
touch the wishes and interests, and are therefore sv calculated to 
arouse the passions of mankind; and, besides, so many existing 
arrangements must be disturbed ; that the shock must be commu- 
nicated and felt through every fibre of a religious and civil system ; 
and positive tumults must, in general, be introduced through the 
entire circle of public and domestic life. In addition, therefore, 
to all other mischiefs, there is an evil analogous to the inconve- 
nience which must arise, if a set of men should think themselves 
entitled to act upon republican principles in the midst of a 
monarchy, or monarchical principles in the midst of a republic. 
Yet more: ‘ Factious religionism,”’—says one, who will hardly be 
called a partial witness, in his ‘ History of Fanaticism,)—‘ how 
much soever it may have been tamed and curbed, will not fail 
to be encircled by wide spread impiety, and infidelity, as the 
direct effects of the scandal of division, Factions, moreover, 
benumb the expansive powers of Christianity, and prevent its 
spread; they create, too, an universal confusion, entanglement, 
and perversion of religious notions.” 

And here, if we had room, we should be disposed to argue at 
some length the two momentous questions, “ what is the 
magnitude ‘of the evil? and to whom is the evil attributable 2 
Mr. Binney would probably agree with us upon neither the one 
nor the other. 

Indeed, we are ourselves aware, that there is an extreme, even 
in estimating the evil of division; we believe that there are worse 
evils than division in a church; as there are certainly worse faults 
than Schism or dissent. Some men are to be found, who so 
exaggerate to their reason, or their apprehensions, the mischief 
of religious disagreements, that they would even sacrifice a large 
part of religion itself to the chance of preventing them. We 
have always said, and thought, that the nominal, treacherous and 
unstable unity, which could be thus obtained, would be pur- 
chased at far too dear a price. The high road to a real and 
permanent unity does not lie, we are convinced, in yielding such 
concessions to the persons who have made one Schism, that they, 
or men like them, will be encouraged to make more. In all such 
cases, the real touch-stone of the matter, which may afford a 
rule for Christian conduct, is simply this: which is the worse 
evil, the contention, or the loss of the thing to be contended for? It 
appears to us, that the loss of religious truth would be a more 
serious and irreparable evil, thau even the existence of religious 
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Schisms: more especially as there is the hope on the one side, 
that, as men arrive at truth, they will desist from Schism, and 
almost a certainty on the other side, that, if they depart from 
truth, their Schisms will be interminable. 

But division, or separation, or Schism, or Dissent—let men 
call it what they will—is an enormous evil, notwithstanding ; and 
an evil which displays its hideousness, and inflicts its sting, 
and injects its venom, in a multiplicity of ways. Wherever it 
intrudes, Christian truth suffers, and is for the moment en- 
dangered ; Christian order suffers, and is for a time destroyed ; 
Christian charity suffers, and bleeds with an almost immedicable 
wound. Christian truth suffers; for the infidel pretends, that, 
since Christians are for ever disputing about it, truth can nowhere 
be found within the precincts of Christianity. Instead of that 
ancient exclamation, “ see how these Christians love one another,” 
he repeats his vapid jests about the odium Theologicum; and 
mixing up, in the absurdity of his unfairness, the points which 
are settled with the points on which there is a difference, he says 
of the Christians, with a sneer, ‘let them decide before they dog- 
matize, let them ascertain and fix their creed, before they pretend 
to teach it; and, before they presume to hurl the thunderbolts of 
Heaven against ws, let them agree amongst themselves.” Christian 
order suffers ; for it is the genius and the triumph of Dissent to 
tread upon the necks of antiquity and usage; to break up the 
forms of pristine discipline; to dissolve the sacred charm of old 
prescriptive reverence; and, in the place of concord and harmony, 
to throw men back into a very chaos of revolution and distraction. 
Christian charity suffers; because the foul weeds of bitterness 
must be stirred up, as the waters of strife arise and swell; and, 
perhaps, no religious contest has ever taken place, without ge- 
nerating and exacerbating dark and angry emotions. Nor can 
we think much of the useful fires which a collision may some- 
times strike out, or of the accidental good, which may be done 
by competition and rivalry: because Christians ought to be sti- 
mulated to efforts which surpass a carnal energy, by motives 
which transcend a carnal understanding; and the sphere of 
religion ought to be raised immeasurably far above the smoke, and 
the din, and the eagerness, of worldly emulations. In short, the 
Dissenter, from the fact of being a Dissenter, stands upon 
unsafe and rocking ground, as a Christian; and is the cause of 
mischief, as a citizen. For his Dissent, as far as its influence 
happens to extend, does evil spiritually, both because it puts 
weapons into the hand of the sceptic, and a stoning: Mined in 
the way of the weaker brethren; and, again, because it pushes 
the genuine radiance of Christianity out of sight, and helps to 
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substitute wrangling controversy, for the doctrines of peace, the 
spirit of love and of a sound mind: it does evil morally, because 
it has a tendency to become the well-spring of perpetual feuds, 
the nursing-mother of unchristian dispositions ; it does evil ecc/e- 
siastically, because it strikes at the root of all steadfastness in 
Church government; it does evil politically, because it weakens 
a kingdom by dividing it against itself; it does evil socially, 
because it is apt to introduce discord and discomfort into districts 
and even into families ; it does evil individually, because it often- 
times turns a man’s mind to the opinions of his neighbours, 
instead of a care for his own soul, Dissent is an injury to the 
Church, which it disunites and dishonours; it is an injury to the 
state, which it troubles and deranges; nor is it too much to say, 
that half our public vexations, and more than half our parochial 
en are the direct consequence, the lineal offspring, of 
ious Dissent. 

f course it cannot escape us, that sundry and divers replies 
will be made to these allegations. Some will deny the extent of 
mischief ; others will shift the blame from their own shoulders ; 
some will say that dissent is as the wholesome ripple or the salu- 
tary current, which preserves the waters from stagnation ; and 
that differences in religion, like the breezes and the tempests of 
nature, are necessary for the purification of the moral atmosphere. 
Others will contend, while they allow the existence of evil, that 
it results not from dissent, but from Church Establishments— 
from the presumptuous, the unscriptural, the unwarrantable in- 
terference of human legislation in the awful concerns which should 
rest entirely between man and his Maker. Others, again, will 
declare, that, where a religious community is untrue to the Gos- 
pel, dissent from it becomes a virtue, and remonstrance against it 
a sacred obligation; for that religious dissent is infinitely prefer- 
able to religious corruption. 

Now, into the general question as to the lawfulness and expe- 
diency of Church Establishments connected with the state, we 
forbear to plunge; for the arguments on both sides must be too 
fresh in the memory of all our readers, whether they agree with 
us or differ from us, to need any present recapitulation. The 
uses, too, of ‘‘ agitation” we shall no farther discuss; and, as to 
the rest, we most cheerfully acknowledge that strong necessity 
may justify and hallow dissent, as it justifies and hallows rebel- 
lion—that a pestilent and unrighteous despotism may endear and 
consecrate to the common heart of man ecclesiastical and spiritual 
reformations, as it has endeared and consecrated political and 
civil revolutions. 

But this acknowledgment by no means militates against the 
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proposition, that Dissent, as the source of many mischiefs, is a 
responsibility not wantonly, not lightly, to be incurred. Dissent, 
we say, is schism, so far as it is division or separation; dissent, 
therefore, we proceed to say, if not always a crime, is always an 
evil. And our late remarks may forestall the objection, that the 
precedent has been set by the members of the Church of Eng- 
land; that the Dissenters of to-day have but copied the example 
of our own ancestors in former centuries, and have only followed 
up the great Protestant principle which was established in the 
separation from the Church of Rome. ‘There are two obvious 
and decisive circumstances which completely take away all exact- 
ness from the parallel so often attempted to be drawn. In the 
first place, the system of Popery was a mere usurpation, an actual 
derangement of pure and original Christianity. The Reforma- 
tion, therefore, was a mere re-establishment of the apostolical 
doctrine and the primitive discipline. But, in the second place, 
let us allow, for the sake of argument, that the Reformation of 
the Church, even if it were spiritually reformation, was political 
dissent ; that it was, in fact, a mighty schism in the religion, whi 
revailed throughout the country and was adopted by the state. 

t us allow, likewise, that, like all other schisms, it had many 
and grievous evils as its attendants, and entailed a fearful load of 
accountability upon its authors and promoters, Here, however, 
we affirm, the errors and corruptions were such,as to demand the 
schism, and cry aloud for the dissent, ‘The smaller evil was of 
necessity to be endured, that the greater might be avoided or 
removed, But, until the present separatists can make out against 
the Church of England a case similar in kind and in degree to 
the case which the Protestants made out against the Church of 
Rome, their plea is without one jot or tittle of validity or reason ; 
nor do we condemn our forefathers in condemning Mr. Binney, 
or expressing our indignant disgust at Mr. Timothy East. 

Yet the argument remains, that thought is free ; that every man 
has an equal right to his own opinions; nay, that a man scarcely 
deserves the name of man, if he abaudons the inherent, holy, in- 
defeasible charter of private judgment and liberty of conscience. 
Yes! thought is free; but dissent is a positive act, and, as we 
have seen, one of the most important acts which the Christian or 
the citizen can commit. Private judgment, liberty of conscience 
—who dreams of a the greatness and the sacredness of prin- 
ciples such as these? Yet even these, like all other principles in 
the entire universe of God—whether the physical, or. the intellec- 
tual, or the moral, or the spiritual universe—have annexed to them 
and blended with them some opposite and counteracting principles 
by which their exercise is to be regulated and limited. ‘Thus 
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submission to lawful authority must modify the exercise of private 
judgment; and, as civil government—a thing indispensable to 
society—abridges personal freedom, so spiritual government—a 
thing no less indispensable—must restrain the outbreaks which 
might spring from liberty of conscience. 

t is one characteristic merit of the Church of England, which 
distinguishes it, more or less, from other Churches—although Mr. 
Binney, we observe, attacks all establishments in the gross with 
his wholesale and sweeping vituperation, and places Church of 
Englandism in the same rank with Mohammedanism or Popery 
—that it keeps these opposite principles distinctly in view. It 
fully recognizes the right of private judgment; but joins with it 
the element of spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, as asserted 
in Scripture and instituted by the Apostles: it lays no claim to 
infallibility for the Church; but solicits for it a decent respect, 
and erects the landmarks of articles and canons, because it would 
not suffer the mere extravagance of individual opinion to run 
through the world, like a wild horse, with the bridle loose upon 
its mane. 

Vain is it, therefore, or worse than vain, to urge that there can 
be no guilt in conscientious differences of sentiment. We say 
once more, that God, who searches the heart, can alone adjudge 
the guilt or innocence of individuals; we can only speak of the 
good or evil of principles, as they are seen, in their practical ope- 
ration, influencing the actions and destinies of men, Of the 
dictum, then, just mentioned, we are content to state, that, whe- 
ther there be guilt or no guilt, there is much harm; and we doubt 
whether, really and practically, where there is much harm, there 
must not, in general, be some guilt. Conscientiousness is not 
enough, without study and discretion; fora man is as solemnly 
responsible for the conduct of his understanding, as for the direc- 
tion of his will. If he scatters firebrands, it may be some pallia- 
tion, but it is no excuse, to tell us that he did not exactly per- 
ceive what he was doing; if he sports with inflammable materials, 
it is no justification to confess, that he had not very cautiously 
considered whether a spark was likely to drop upon the combus- 
tibles which he had prepared and put together. ' 

And here, it is manifest, we are taking the most favourable 
hypothesis. We are not diving into “ the natural history of 
dissent ;” we are not inquiring how much of it is the produce of 
conscientious convictions, how much of it is the child of a fierce 
or uncharitable, of a jealous or arrogant or contumacious spirit 
—a spint of fanatical sullenness, or a churlish spirit of im- 
patience and contradiction; how much of it springs from the 
fountain-head of a meek, tranquil, dispassionate, judicious, com- 
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prehensive examination ; or how much is the result of that restless 
self-importance which troubles the waters of politics, or that spi- 
ritual superciliousness and pride which disdains the guidance of a 
Church, and is determined to find or make some better and shorter 
way to heaven for itself; how much is like a deep and quiet water, 
or how much rushes along like a rivulet after the rains, shallow, 
brawling, muddy, turbid, andimpetuous, We have stood, through- 
out, upon the ground, that some mischief is always created, and 
therefore, that some responsibility always, and for the most part 
some criminality, must rest somewhere. | 
But, as Mr. Binney alleges, this fact does not determine where 
it rests. Certainly not; but the first blush of the matter is 
against the Dissenters; for they are the proximate causes, the im- 
mediate instruments, of the mischief, alike in the spiritual, the 
ecclesiastical, and the political point of view. We can conceive, 
and we have noticed, cases, where the corruptions of a Church 
may force separation from its pale; and then, perhaps, they who 
remain attached to its corruption may be more truly said to be 
uilty of the schism, than they who repudiate them and depart, 
But such cases form the exceptions, not the rule. Primé facie, 
the separatists are the schismatics. ‘Thus John Huss was a schis- 
matic; John of Leyden was a schismatic. Primé facie, Wiclif 
was a Dissenter, and involved in schism. Prima facie, Luther 
was a Dissenter, and involved in schism, ‘The onus probandi 
always lies upon the seceders; and they have much to prove, before 
they can obtain a verdict of acquittal. 
Mr. Binney, however, is adventurous enough to address himself 
in some manner to the proof: and it is for this purpose that he 
ives us what he somewhat facetiously calls the facts of the case. 
His ratiocination, we must confess, strikes us as peculiarly vacil- 
lating and uncertain. At one time he seems disposed to argue, 
that men must have been of a body before they can make a schism 
in it, or dissent from it; but that the Puritans and Nonconformists 
of the old school never belonged to the Church of England as now 
established, and, therefore, cannot, with reference to that Church, 
be either schismatics, or, properly, dissenters, Here, however, he 
soon feels that he is treading upon a quagmire. In other places, 
therefore, he would insinuate that the errors of the Church of 
England are such as to absolve the separatists from all guilt in 
their separation. In others, again, he would rely upon the supe- 
rior virtue of the voluntary or dissenting principle, in the abstract, 
as opposed to church establishments, in any shape or form what- 
soever; because, “‘ an exclusive political establishment is necessa- 
rily and in principle schismatical.” In other places, again, he 
takes the particular case of the sect, to which he is attached. 
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‘“* We want,” he says, “ to look at the act of our fathers in making 
“ a direct and deliberate secession from the Establishment.” Mr. 
Binney, in our judgment, though no inexperienced advocate, has 
almost thrown up his brief, by acknowledging it to be a distinct 
and deliberate secession. ‘‘ Dissent,” he says, “ present existing 
dissent, considered as separation from the Establishment, ori- 
ginated with the Act of Uniformity in 1662.” He then gives an 
account “ of the relative position of the religious parties :” into 
the details of which it would be a waste of time to follow him; 
although we are so far from dreading the effect of his delineation, 
that we recommend it to the attention of our readers; because, 
here, the diction is nervous and sometimes eloquent. Mr. Bin- 
ney warms in his language, like a man who is in earnest; and his 
style, we are glad to perceive, begins to recover the freedom of 
its march. Yet, we repeat, it would be a waste of time to follow 
him; for these matters have not to be discussed for the first time 
between ourselves and Mr. Binney: the questions have been 
exhausted; there is nothing original in this portion of the dis- 
course before us: and the topic, whether the Rethon and Non- 
conformists were justifiable in the secession, is quite distinct from 
the main point, which meets us 1 the title-page, whether Dissent is 
Schism. We claim for the Church of England a pure Apostoli- 
cal descent; we assert the sacred ordination and regular succes- 
sion of her ministers: we can put our finger, if we may so say, 
upon every step of her illustrious and holy pedigree: and we can- 
not consent to speak of her on the same terms, or place her upon 
the same level, with separatists, who, at best, can only date their 
origin from the year 1662. We cannot put the Church and the 
Dissenters upon an equal footing, either in a spiritual or a poli- 
tical capacity; as if any and every sect was equivalent to the 
National Church, and the National Church was only, as the ora- 
cular Jeremy Bentham has called it, “ the sect of the Thirty-nine 
Articles.” And really Mr. Binney must take his choice. If he 
appeals to history, if he would reduce the discussion to af affair 
of chronology, well and good: he must be defeated in an instant, 
and he knows it. But if he goes upon the abstract right of 
dissent, then, of course, the sectarians of to-day have as good a 
sanction for their conduct as the Non-conformists of the 17th 
century; Muggletonians, Ranters, Jumpers, may hold their 
heads as high as the haughtiest of the Puritans; and every enthu- 
siast, who, on the strength of robust lungs and a heated imagina- 
tion, can collect a score of crack-brained disciples, has his 
diploma, and patent, and full authority, for being subject to no 
ecclesiastical jurisdictton—a_ part of no ecclesiastical body ;—for 


setting at nought the Episcopal Church and the Establishment 
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of the country. It is a grievance to connect the education of the 
country with the Church of the country, for he is no Churchman: 
he is entitled to resist or evade the payment of Churcherates, for 
he does not belong to the Church:—and if, from an increasing 
multitude of such follies and such separations, there is an eternal 
fermentation of violent passions, if the land is torn with disunion, 
and its whole constitution is rent from top to bottom, we are 
gravely to inquire who is in fault; or we are by implication to be 
told that the parties who cling to the constitution, ecclesiastical 
and civil, are the parties who make the rent; or at least to doubt 
whether they who hate it, and abandon it, are, or are not, guilty of 
turbulence, and insubordination, and “ schism.” Are these doc- 
trines to be the acmé of enlightenment; or the harbingers of 
charity and good-will? Yet, again, to suggest that a reformation 
of the Episcopalian Church is a precedent and justification for 
indefinite and interminable dissent from the principle of Episco- 

acy; or that dissenting congregations are to the Church of 
England what the primitive churches were to each other; the 
Church at Corinth, for instance, to the Church at Ephesus, or the 
Church at Philippi to the Church at Laodicea; as if they were of 
contemporary and independent foundation, alike in origin and 
antiquity, is a statement, which, to quote Mr. Binney himself, 
would be “ confuted by its own extravagance.” Thus, however, is 
he driven from post to pillar; from history to speculation; and, 
when discomfited in his theories, back again to the annals, which 
he had quitted in despair, It is really curious to observe how 
Mr. Binney vibrates and fluctuates in his tone; oscillating, like a 
pendulum, from side to side; or, because he cannot find a steady and 
comfortable chair, trying to sit — three or four ricketty stools 
at one and the same moment. But we can only stop to pick up 


a few scattered gems in his unique collection, At page 84, we 
read, 


* Let each of us so enter into the spirit of our Faith, and so feel the 
ropriety and understand the reasons of our ecclesiastical position, as to 
™ able to say with boldness and truth, ‘ I am a Dissenter, because I am 
a Catholic; I am a Separatist, because I cannot be schismatical; I 
stand apart from some, because I love all; I oppose establishments, be- 


cause I am not a sectarian; I think little of uniformity because I long 
for union.” 


Here the principle of dissent is supported on the broadest 
grounds, At page 71, we read, 


“ Schism, regarded as the violation of Christian charity, ought to be 
felt to be an evil of great magnitude. It is a sin, and no slight one—a 
sin in its nature highly offensive to God, and in its consequences most 
injurious to the Church,” 
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Here the principle of schism is most broadly denounced. At page 
76, we read, 


“ The English Establishment might not only be said, in common 
with others, to involve in it an exclusive and schismatical principle, but 
it might be shown, that it has divisions and schisms in itself, and that, 
even if it were as united as one man, its connection with the state has 
injured its catholicity.”....“ The Evangelical portion of the clergy are 
constantly referred to by one class of writers as a party or sect within the 
Church.” 


And yet the Evangelical Clergy, who, if schism be division within 
a religious community, have been lacerating the bosom of their 
mother-church, are to be wheedled, and propitiated, and cajoled, 
as follows: 


** Many of the clergy who truly love all, who, under whatever name, 
love their Master, and study to be like him, would willingly, if they 
could, step over the walls by which they are surrounded, rejoice publicly 
to recognise the fact and to reciprocate the feelings of fraternity, and to 
escape from what, in some places, they feel to be the communion of the 
world to the communion of the Church. They lament their exclusive 
and comfortless condition; they deserve sympathy rather than censure ; 
they are our ‘ brethren in bonds,’ and they feel it.”—p. 81. 


Then comes an encomium upon a “ thorough Christian catho- 
licity,” which, with all deference, might be extended on the same 
grounds to a — human catholicity, composed of Chris- 
tians, Mahometans, Jews, Hindoos,—Heathens, Idolaters, and 
Infidels of all grades and descriptions,—of which the wide and 
liberal basis should be the absence of all positive religion, while 
the bond and cement would be something infinitely looser than a 
rope of sand. And, as a climax to the catalogue of his extraor- 
dinary and most haxestlous remarks, Mr, Binney thus reads a 
lecture to the Methodists: 


** As to the Methodists, I should say, they are not schismatics in rela- 
tion to the Church, provided they are a distinct and separate community. 
In that case, they may be defended from the charge, in common with 
other sects, on broad, general, and Protestant principles. Jf, however, 
they profess to belong to the Church, to be parts of her body, and members 
of her communion, then the accusation of schism comes against them -with 
great power, because it comes with Scriptural propriety. Can any thing 
more disorderly be conceived than “ts the children of a Church which 
takes such views as the Episcopal, of the ministerial office, and the nature 
of the sacraments, and which so positively interdicts lay preaching and 
self-constituted assemblies,—can any thing be conceived more disorderly 
than for the professed members of that Church actually to meet for wor- 
ship without their acknowledged authorised superiors, to assume the 
sacred function, to dispense the sacraments, and ordain to the ministry ? 
This is a schism 1 a church of the most flagrant description: altar AGAINST 
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altar to a most extraordinary extent. I have a high respect for the Me- 
thodist body ; I greatly venerate the character of their founder ; I admire 
much of their discipline; I rejoice equally in their zeal and their suctess. 
With all this, I am compelled to say that, on Scriptural principles, as rv 
apenas e ME, they must be satisfied to be either dissenters or schismatics.” 
—pp.- 82, 83. 


This is the latest conclusion at which Mr. Binney arrives : and 
it is not for us, we think, to protest against it. But it is utterly 
ruinous to Mr. Binney. He is smashed and demolished by his 
own act and deed; nor do we recollect a more melancholy in- 
stance of unintentional suicide, with, perhaps, the single excep- 
tion of the unfortunate Irishman, who, according to Sir Jonah 
Barrington, cut off his own head by mistake, with the blade of 
his scythe, as he was attempting to spear a salmon with the point. 
For let our readers, and let Mr. Binney himself, if he “has any 
stomach” for the task, compare these strictures upon the Wesleyans 
with the description, which we have already quoted from page 31, 
of schism and schismatics. There we are told, that “ schism is a 
thing bad in itself ;—bad in its very nature:” “ a schismatic is an | 
epithet of criminality: it indicates the personal character of the 
individual; and it describes that character as bad.” But what 
are we to think of pages 82 and 83, when placed in juxta-position 
with page 31? There, Mr. Binney has the incredible assurance 
to announce to the Methodists—the Methodists in general, with- 
out qualification, without exception,—that, if they profess to 
to the Church, “ the accusation of schism comes against them wit 
great power, because it comes with Scriptural propriety.” “This 
isa schism ina church of the most flagrant description.” We 
have, then, as they say at Oxford, a syllogism in “ Barbara.” 
Schismatics are personally bad in their individual character :—but 
Methodists are schismatics: therefore Methodists are personally 
bad in their individual character. Was there ever, in the history 
of controversies, a more pitiable and fatal blunder,—not, be it 
observed, upon any collateral or incidental topic; but upon the 
point which runs through Mr. Binney’s whole argument from the 
beginning to the end, and forms the very sum and substance of 
his discourse? Here is a tentative instance—a kind of crucial 
experiment as to the truth and value of Mr. Binney’s system :— 
and how does it escape from the ordeal? It is proved to be alto- 
gether rotten, and even childishly ridiculous. For this is either. 
the most uncharitable of attacks, the most atrocious of calumnies; 
or it is the most glaring and staggering of contradictions. Either 
a spirit of rancorous malignity is mixed up with the religious 
persuasions of every Methodist in the kingdom; or Mr. Binney 
has no right to put down rancorous malignity as a thing necessary 
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to the composition of schism—a thing inseparable and indisso- 
luble from its essence, and the thing in it which the Apostle 
condemns;—and this is the very pomt which we have been 
urging against him.—Nay, what is yet more, he does actually 
drop and omit it at the close of his 1 inguiry, rather, we hope and 
believe, in that inadvertent unconsciousness which shows how 
weak a conviction he has wrought upon himself, than with a con- 
venient forgetfulness, which might seem to suit his purpose, but 
through which he must actually have overreached himself, and be 
caught in a trap which he had laid for others. Either the Me- 
thodists are, one and all, depraved and hateful in their personal 
characters; or schism is not, of necessity, what Mr. Binney has 
been at much length and with much vehemence declaring it to 
be; and the great distinction which he draws between schism 
and separation is, upon his own showing, preposterous; and the 
scope of his address is to demonstrate the absurdity of the title, 
The entire disquisition, “ preached at the Monthly Meeting d 
the Associated Ministers and Churches of the London oan ° 
gational Union,”—the elaborate effort, “ delivered by 
appointment, and published at their request,” stands 
self-refuted paradox—a nonsensical fallacy—a paralogism, at 
which a Freshman in either University would curl up his lips 
with a contemptuous smile ; and which any body who had ma- 
naged to take his “ little go”—which any senior soph, or any 
junior soph, or any human being come to the years when he could 
compare one proposition with another—would regard with tho- 
rough compassion, Mr, Binney, in short, is driven out of court ; 
and when he cries out in the emphasis of triumph, “ dissent is 
not schism, the Archbishop of Canterbury, my Lord of London 
himself, with all their brethren besides, being judges,” we can 
only answer, in the words of Pope, though, certainly, not in the 
original signification of the words, 


“ My lords the judges laugh, and you're dismissed.” 


The fact of the matter is, as this single example may sufficiently 
testify, that Mr, Binney appears, in this discourse, as a slippery 
sophist, who is perpetually shifting his ground, and introducing 
new assertions, quietly and without notice, into his argument, 
as if they were already established; now reasoning upon one 
sense of a term, and now upon another ; now pretending to prove 
a thing, and now taking that very thing "for granted;—until, with 
a mighty parade of logical precision, he really becomes, not from 
want of natural ability, but from the utter badness and hopeless- 
ness of his cause, as illogical a writer as the most strenuous 
Churchman could wish his adversary to be, 
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We would not, however, press hard upon a man so completely 
convicted of a radical and fundamental error, as this prodigiously 
small giant, this self-slain protagonist of the Dissenters, other- 
wise we might be merry for some time at his expense, by putting 
the subject in another point of view. One moment shall suffice us. 
It has been seen, that the Methodists, if they belong to the Church, 
are schismatics; and, if schismatics, they are morally and personally 
corrupt. .But, if they renounce their Church-membership and des 
clare themselves seceders, then, since dissent is not schism, and 
separation may be good or bad according to circumstances, and is 
very often a duty and a glory; then, presto, in a moment, by a quite 
incomparable conjuration, the Methodists, their dispositions un- 
changed, their sentiments unmodified, all their moral qualities 
remaining to our dull visions precisely the same, may be yet 
suddenly transformed into wise and excellent persons, who assert 
their Christian liberty, and act in perfect conformity with the 
letter and spirit of the Gospel, as men “ who know their rights, 
and, knowing, dare maintain them.” Oh, miraculous energy of a 
word! Qh, potent virtue of an appellation! Oh, wondrous effi- 
cacy ofaname! Oh, magic wand of the enchanter Mr. Binney! 
Lo and behold! Itis done! The blackamoor is washed white}; 
the dirty grub mounts aloft asa radiant butterfly; and the very 
identical beings, who, if they adhered to our communion, must be 
stained with the “ guilt” and “ criminality” of schism—they, if 
they will only go over to.the Dissenters and make common cause 
with the Congregalionalists, may be honoured in their life-time, 
and die in the odour of sanctity, and, after death, for aught that we 
know, be canonized in a calendar kept at the King’s Weigh-house. 
What follower of Wesley can be expected to withstand this temp. 
tation? Who would not be purified on these easy terms ?—~and 
the pardons, the indulgences, the absolutions of the Pope of 
Rome,-~what are they to the offers of our orator of the Poultry? 

But could the Wesleyan Methodists conscientiously agree with 
Mr. Binney, or does the structure of their connexion give evidence 
in his favour? The recent affair of Dr, Warren is a case in point. 
Dr. Warren, it will be admitted, has caused a schism in the Wes. 
leyan body. The question is, what Dr. Warren would be, if he 
altogether withdrew, and took away a part of the connexion with 
him, so as to set up a sect of Warrenian Methodists in opposi- 
tion to the Wesleyans? It is plain that, as to the Wesleyans, he 
would become a Dissenter; but would his conduct on that acs 
count cease to be schismatic? According to Mr. Binney, our 
judgment ought to be determined by the manner in which the 
secession was made. Upon his principles, Dr. Warren would 
have a perfect right to form a separate congregation, if he seceded 
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without waking the evil spirit which resides im schism. But is it 
practically possible, upon the present constitution of human 
nature, that secession from a religious community should be a 
calm, tranquil, indifferent event, without engendering strife, or 
occasioning ill-blood? The occurrences which preceded the 
trial, and the trial itself, may show the practical impossibility ; 
while they may go far to demonstrate how catholic, how liberal, 
how tolerant ts the spirit of the Church of England, as com ated 
with the sectarian constitution and polity, in which John Wesley 
is represented as the ‘“‘Pope of Methodism,” and of whose “‘ scru- 
pulous jealousy in spiritual matters” Sir W. Horne, the counsel 
employed against Dr.Warren, expressly allows, that it was “such 
as to justify the qualified application of such a term ;” for, he 
continues, “ this absolute dominion in spiritual affairs induced the 
whole connerion to yield to his deci iston on all matters of discipline 
and doctrine without complaint.” 

But we must pass on, leaving Mr. Binney to weep over the 
downfall of his damaged and prostrate argument, and collect, if he 
can, the broken pieces. Nor, indeed, should we have felt our- 
selves justified in affording half so much space as we have given 
to a composition which is, In many respects, a mere tissue of 
transparent fallacies, if we had not been anxious to clear an entire 
and important subject from many ambiguities and misapprehen- 
sions which surround it. Seriously, too, it would be idle to do 
more m confuting Mr. Binney’s opinions, until Mr. Binney him- 
self has settled what they are; or to go regularly through an exa- 
mination of his work, until its pages are a little more consistent 
with each other; or to oppose notions which, by a strange sole- 
cism, and with a worse than civil or social discord, are at irrecon- 
cilable hostility with themselves. When Mr. Binney ventures 
again Into disquisitions like the present, let him be more exact in 
defining his terms, and more careful in sticking to his definitions. 
He is now in the ugly habit of exacting a double service from the 
cardinal word in his own argument : for instance, the word schism 
itself. He is quite at liberty to take whichever ground he prefers, 
for we can beat him from both; but we cannot allow him to skip 
backwards and forwards, in a manner either quite unreasonable 
or quite disingenuous. 

This only is clear amidst the haze of obscurity and the mist of 
ambiguities, that an entire recognition of Mr, ‘Binney’s general 
principle and a resolute pursuance of it into its extreme and 
ultimate consequences would be not independence, but licence— 
a licence in any man to embroil, at his single will and pleasure, 
every ecclesiastical constitution, whether Episcopalian, or Presby- 
terian, or Congregational, under pretence of “ deliberate and con- 
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scientious secession.” There may be a spurious appearance of 
liberality in its theoretical enunciation; but, as soon as men should 
begin to act upon it, its infinite perniciousness must be seen and 
felt. Religious societies would be split into a never-ending array of 
divisions and subdivisions—no regularity observed—no jurisdic- 
tion acknowledged—no conformity required—no stability, there- 
fore, probable—no prospective arrangements even possible; for 
who could calculate upon futurity, if every member might sepa- 
rate himself from the body just as he pleased, and had only his own 
whims and caprices to consult? Every man might be a presbyter, 
or bishop, or pastor, or spiritual director, or cecumenical coun- 
cil to himself. A countless multitude of jostling particles would 
wander up and down; nor are we sagacious enough to perceive 
how beauty and order could result to the spiritual world out of 
this ecclesiastical anarchy, this atomic theory of religion, more 
than we are Epicureans enough to discern how the majestic har- 
monies of the physical universe could be produced by the fortui- 
tous concurrence of the atoms of matter. 

Mr. Binney imagines, unless we misconceive the true sense of 
his observations, that, if the jarring elements were suffered to 
range at large, there would be more of unity, though less of 
uniformity. He can discover the germinating principle of “ peace, 
unity, and concord,” where we are so stupid or so unfortunate as 
only to see an accumulating heap of incongruities and contradic- 
tions—an inexhaustible provision for confusion, and envyings, and 
animosities, Yet we cannot but suspect, that if the matter were 
fairly brought home to a Dissenting minister—if he should hap- 
pen to have his congregation seduced away from him by one who 
professed an alliance and then established an opposition, he would 
begin to find how thin are the partitions between separation and 
schism, and be ready to complain, in the spirit of the old verses— 


« But should the treacherous tapster, Thomas, 
Hang a new Angel two doors from us, 
We hold it both a shame and sin 
To quit the good old Angel Inn.” 


In fact, the newspapers of the day are full of squabbles between 
Dissenting ministers and the trustees or congregations of their 
places of worship. The cases of Mr. Campbell and Dr. Warren 
are not the only matters of the kind which have come before the 
courts of law. A very striking one appears in T'he Times of 
March 12th, 1835—the parties being the Attorney-General v. 
Aked and others, and the point in dispute being the right of eject- 
ing a Mr. Newell from the ministry of Zion Chapel, erected for 
3 Protestant Dissenters, holding the Westminster confession of faith 
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aud independent form of Church government”—that is, that the 
preacher “ should not be dismissed or removed from his situation, 
except by a majority of the members of the Church of the con- 
gregation :”—a pleasing sort of independence for a minister of the 
Gospel, and a judicious mede of avoiding schisms and discords ! 
In the present instance, however, Mr. Newell does not seem to 
have much reason for complaint; since,—not to mention certaim 
personal peccadilloes—having married a widow with a large for- 
tune, he had commenced and carried on, together with his clerical 
functions, “an exlensive business as a manufacturer of worsted 

;” and used part of the house allotted to hun as minister of 
the chapel for the purposes of such business. Still he deems it 
very hard, in some members of his congregation, that “they pro- 
“ ceeded to set up another chapel, or, as they termed it, a ‘ preach- 
“ ing place,’ in a room of a neighbouring house ; and to this place 
“a great number of the congregation and trustees had retired, and 
“ neighbouring ministers and students from Airdale College had 
“ been appointed to officiate thereat, so that the result had been 
“ to divide the congregation into two sections, and to cause endless 
“* dissensions and animosities among them.” ‘The chalice of dis- 
sent, therefore, is not found so agreeable by these sectarian minis- 
ters, when it is raised to their own lips, and certain ingredients of 
schism are discovered in the draught. 

In concluding this long article, we must express our conviction 
aud our regret that much of it is but “‘crabbed lore.” But we 
would evince our willingness to accept any fair challenge from aa 
honourable adversary; and we have had to deal with objections 
plausible, rather than formidable, founded rather upon the niceties 
and subtleties of philology than upon any known occurrences or 
broad statements of fact. How often, too, is it necessary to steer 
our way through the intricate creeks and narrow straits of a minute 
criticism, before we can sail, in safety and certainty, into the open 
sea of discussion. Such is not, indeed, the kind of dissertation 
which any man would write, or perhaps read, for his amusement ; 
for it is neither relieved by the greatness of events, nor made 
piquant by the personality of allusions. But these are not times 
to be amused. On the one side, we would not be foolishly 
pedantic, or obstinately pertinacious, about terms; but we know, 
on the other side, by how many avenues verbal disputes slip inte 
real, and how the rash liberality of verbal concessions may lead to 
practical consequences of almost tremendous mischief. And if 
we turn to the annals of heresy, with all their disheartening record 
of phrenzies and disorders, and all their blood-staimed pages of 
massacre and martyrdom, how many of them shall we find, which 
had their origin in the misconstruction of a phrase, or even the 
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mistake of a syllable ; while truth could only be defended with 
success by the niceties of scholarship and weapons drawn from 
the armoury of philological knowledge. Our business, there 
has chiefly been to remove the entanglements with which it has 
pleased Mr. Binney to perplex the topic of dissent ; for we hardly 
think, that, when it has been once set free, there can be two ope 
nions m the minds of reasonable men. Yet, assuredly, to canvass 
the fine realities of history, big with the mighty conflicts of human 
action and human passion, would have been a task far more agree- 
able to our taste than this irksome and inglorious labour of brush- 
ing away the cobwebs of a specious casuistry. But the only 
original point which Mr. Binney makes, or tries to make, in his 
discourse, lies in the interpretation of particular words; and, this 
position being turned, the whole array of his arguments is put to 
utter rout. Assuredly, too, we have not thrown together these 
protracted remarks simply for the sake of Mr. Binney, or in the 
hope of his conversion, ‘There are several classes of persons to 
whom, such as they are, they may do good. We would venture 
to recommend a perusal of them to all those who can acknowledge 
and perform their private duties as Christians, but yet never 
seem to feel that they have public duties as Churchmen; any 
relative obligations as “ members one of another im one body, 
Jesus Christ ;” with whom ecclesiastical government, regularity 
of ministvations, and “ decency and order” of forms, go almost for 
nothing; aud who can imagine, as it appears, that faith can exist 
in its purity, and doctrine in its soundness, and discipline in its 
integrity, without any fences or guards; and that steady adherence 
to the religious communion of their Church, or a careless and 
almost wanton abandonment of it, is a matter of quite seconda 
consideration. With every sentiment of kindness and brotherhood, 
we would beg the new party in the Church, which is called Evan~ 
gelical, to remark how the whole drift of the discourse,“ Dissent 
not Schism” is to put them in a worse situation than the old Puri- 
tans and Nonconformists; and we would ask Drs. Arnold and 
Hampden, with their half-dozen of disciples, if there be so many, 
to observe how, if division in a Church constitutes schism, Mr, 
Binney, whose iron is hot and sharp, stamps the word “ schismatic” 
most legibly upon their foreheads. We would, likewise, desire the 
Wesleyan Methodists, respectable as they may be from their con 
duct as a body, and admirable as they may be in their individual 
characters, to reflect upon the single alternative which Mr. Binney 
leaves them, and the very awkward dilemma in which he places 
them ! 

It remains to be noticed that Mr. Binney has desiguedly and 
elaborately mixed up Mr. Gathercole’s lucubrations with the 
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thread of the controversy. This, however, is a mere trick of 
dialectics, With Mr. Gathercole and his lucubrations we have 
nothing upon earth to do. We are not Mr. Gathercole’s 
backers; nor are we compelled to espouse a quarrel in which any 
rash and impetuous neophyte may choose to engage. Really, it 
is somewhat hard, that the entire host of Churchmen must be 
tried and condemned by the unadvised and unauthorized state- 
ments of a man, who has but lately joined their ranks from the 
camp of the enemy. What would Mr. Binney say—what would 
all candid and reasonable nonconformists say in any parallel case? 
Let us suppose, that a minister of the church should happen to 
transfer himself to their party; and then, fermenting either with 
the raw zeal of a convert, or the fierce acrimopy of a renegade, 
should vent rancorous invectives against the establishment, impreg- 
nated with a spirit of personal bitterness; what we ask, would 
they say, if we should at once convert the deserter from ourselves 
into a representative and organ of the whole dissenting fraternity? 
We can declare upon our conscience, that we should be ashamed 
to take so poor an advantage, or advance so barefaced a sophistry. 

* Oh, but the Bishop of London has identified himself and 
the Church of England with Mr. Gathercole’s sentiments by 
eulogizing the letter of L.S. E.” Upon this text, Mr. Binney 
deems it right to deliver a preachment, with which his lord- 
ship has, perhaps, been amused, if he has not been edified. 
It is not for us to defend the Bishop of London. If we 
intruded ourselves into such an office, we should expect the 
thanks of his lordship as little as we should deserve them. 
But we must venture our own sentiments; because we are our- 
selves compelled to speak of Mr, Gathercole in terms of repro- 
bation. Now what has happened to raise such a hubbub of in- 
vective? Upon a cursory and rapid perusal, such as is allowed 
by a multiplicity of pressing and important engagements,—and 
partly, perhaps,—for we are only guessing—upon the opinion of 
some other person, who might have more leisure, and less dis- 
cernment, than his lordship—the Bishop of London pronounces 
a recommendation, but not, be it remarked, an ungualified recom- 
mendation of a work, on account of “its useful information and 
sound reasoning.” In a subsequent edition of his charge, and after 
a closer examination of the work in question, his lordship thinks 
it right to suppress his reference to it, “ on account of the contro- 
verstal bitterness with which it is disfigured.” What can be more 
simple, or more consistent, or more straight-forward than this 
whole proceeding? And yet Mr. Binney can descant upon it in 
terms, which, in sober truth, are just as childish as they are intem- 
perate. The Bishop of London is to be vilified at all events. 
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He is vilified for giving the recommendation: he is vilified for 
withdrawing it. The most astounding part of the business, 
however, is Mr. Binney’s declaration, “Had the ‘ recommendation’ 
‘‘ been suppressed without any remark, it would have been right, 
‘* perhaps, also without remark, to have accepted the tacit confes- 
“sion of inconsideration or error. Had no explanation been 
“‘ offered by his lordship, I should have felt bound to suppose 
“ that he had quietly but manfully withdrawn the offensive  state- 
“ ments out of respect to public opinion.” 

* Quietly but manfully !” What, then? If the suppression had 
been made “ quietly,” would the Dissenters have allowed that it 
had been made “manfully?” Would they not have insisted that his 
lordship had attempted to slip out of a scrape sub silentio; and to 
conceal an inadvertency, without having the courage and candour 
to acknowledge it? So would Mr. Binney, we think, have argued: 
and so, we think, would Mr. Charles Lushington, who now, by the 
way, seems to fancy that he is quite a hero, that the thunder of his 
“‘Remonstrance” has frightened the Bishop of London, and that 
the pellet which he has squeezed out of his pop-gun is a regu- 
lar cannon-ball. Let him not suppose himself a marvel, on the 
strength of writing a pamphlet, in some parts tolerably clever, in 
other parts much more remarkable for good intention than sound 
judgment. But enough, and more than enough. The Dissenters, 
—that is, the fierce, hot-headed, petulant dissenters, for others 
are wiser and more charitable,—may make the most of a mere 
mention of a book, which was praised, not in the body of the 
Charge, as delivered to the clergy, but in a note at the end, when 
it was printed; yet they cannot, by blowing and puffing with the 
whole strength of their lungs, distend so very small and thin a 
matter into a thing of bulk and importance. For ourselves, 
however, we heartily wish that Mr. Gathercole’s work had never 
been written:—for we would carry on the controversy with the 
dissenters in that spirit of Christian charity, which we understand 
as being a firm and noble, as well as a mild and temperate, dis- 
position; not indeed as the weak and timid thing, which would 
give up Christian truth, or make an alliance or compromise with 
unsoundness of doctrine, instead of loving men too well to leave 
them willingly in the bonds of heresy and error:—and without 
fulminating anathemas, or imputing dishonest motives, or flinging 
about criminative appellations, we would assert those principles 
which the far abler and better advocates of the church have 
always asserted; because we believe them in our hearts to be 
just and holy, reasonable and scriptural, conducive to the re 


of states, and the welfare, both temporal and eternal, of idi- 
viduals. 
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Art. [X.—Spiritual Despotism. By the Author of Natural 
History of Enthusiasm. London: Holdsworth and Ball. 
8vo. 1835. pp. 500. | 


Tus book will, we are sure, obtam considerable attention, both 
in consequence of the previous fame of its author, and the popu- 
larity of the subject. Very few readers of our modern hterature 
can be unacquainted with the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” 
“ Saturday Evening,” and “ Fanaticism,’—volumes which have 
issued from the same pen. They have been very widely and 
deservedly circulated; for, though defaced by many blemishes, 
many and rare beauties eclipse their partial deformity. In some of 
our former numbers, we have given our unsparing disapprebation 
of some portions, as well as our sincere praise of others. In the 
present stance we are happy to find that there is less need of 
the former; but of the latter we must be still more qualified. 
“Spiritual Despotism” has fewer faults, but it 
fewer excellencies. It is marked by none of the extravagances 
of genius, which, we are bold to say, are to be found im its pre- 
decessors: it seldom has its sublimities. It is calm, sober, dis- 
passionate, profound. Wherever its readers agree with its 
Opinions, there will be no very intense sympathy; but wherever 
they disagree, its candour and Christian charity will disarm irrita- 
tion. It is too hastily composed: not that its style, or the dis- 
position of its arguments can be called unfinished, but because 
some of its leading topics are too partially developed, and many 
of its propositions too gratuitously—though truly —assumed. 
For the side of the discussion which it takes, it needs not revision, 
so much as occasional enlargement. 

We much doubt whether its title—* Spiritual: Despotism”— 
conveys a true idea of its design. It seems to have been suggested 
by the outcry agaist the relative position to the laity now occu- 
pied by the clergy of our church; as if they were too indepen- 
dent, too irresponsible, or, in more plain terms, too despotic. 
We can conceive that the author some months since accidentally. 
fell in with a vituperative pamphlet, or heard an intemperate de- 
claimer against the Established Ministers of our land ;. and on a 
calm review of what he had read or heard, thus questioned him~ 
self; “Is it truth that a harmonious alliance between the Church 
‘ and State, and a compulsory provision of Ecclesiastical revenues, 
‘ and the elevated authority of an Episcopate, cannot but either con- 
« stitute in themselves, or unavoidably lead to Spiritual Despotism? 
‘ That the clergy as an ‘order’ should sustain: an equitable rela- 
‘tion im seciety,—neither domineering nor domineered over,— 
‘neither arrogant nor pusillanimous,—neither pampered: nor 
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‘ starved,—is it necessary, as these assailants of the Church of 
‘ England affirm, that the Government should divorce her,— 
‘that her ministers should be thrown upon the voluntary self- 
‘ determining charities of the people, and, having no orgamization 
‘amongst themselves, be placed single-handed to counterpoise 
‘the force, and direct the energies of their several con tions? 
‘ Are they such rapacious beings,—so constitutionally fond of 
‘ power,—so ambitious to be despots,—that in order to preserve 
‘ our religious freedom, we ought te make them perpetual de- 
‘pendents upon ourselves for their places, their bread, their 
‘existence? Is this, or spiritual despotism, our certain alter- 
native ? 

Something of this kind is likely to have been the train of 
inquiry in the author’s mind, when he wrote the above work as 
an answer. And asa preliminary to his reply, and for the pur- 
pose of rousing up his faculties to the task, and duly ordering his 
passions for the controversy, he, in his first chapter, entitled “ the 
present Crisis of Church Power,” surveys the numbers and spirit 
of the combatants who are already m the field. Churechmen— 
both high and low—are arranged agamst Dissenters of all sects, 
who are strengthened by auxiliaries either co/dly affected or even 
ill-affected towards Christianity itself. “The usual prelude of 
“open hostility has actually been gone through with; namely, 
“an exact numbering and comparing of forces among the com- 
“batants. The muster-rolls of party strength have been made 
“up and read aloud ;—dismal sound in the ears of the sons of 


“ peace !”—And the struggle is maintained not with the force of 


argument alone; there are the feelings of arrogant contempt and 
indiscriminate devotion on the one side,—ambitious recklessness 
on the other. The Periodical Press—bold, undigested, exagge- 
rating im its views—gives the war-whoop, and by its martial 
sounds sustamed through the fight, prevents any truce or sab- 
mission, It is not the crisis of Church power only—that of the 
British constitution is involved. The mterests of religion m 
Great Britain are not the only ones whieh are threatened,—the 
welfare of Christianity m the world is iw the seale. 

Such are the preliminary statements of the author im the. first 
.chapter. It would be unfair in us not to add, that, although he 
attacks all parties right and left, and, most unsparingly, the delin~ 
quent reviewers among the number,—yet there is such good 
sense,—such manly candour, and so evident @ desire to discover 
truth and subdue passion, that we must give him our honest 
proval. He thus closes it: 3 


First, then, for the sake of Christianity, and then for the sake of the 
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re sae we should desire and promote the restoration of the Church. 
May He, whd in so many signal instances has put honour upon England, 
and has sustained her amid the wreck of nations, and has rescued her 
peace when it seemed gone, and has kept alive within her the cordial 
profession of his Gospel, may He now, in as great an emergency as has 
yet befallen her, send the spirit of wisdom and power, of moderation and 


charity, upon some who shall repair her desolations and build her up 
for ever.” 


The author then proceeds to consider, in the second section, 
*‘ the general conditions of Hierarchical Power;” by which he 
means, the general causes which, taken abstractedly, must be 
said, more or less, to modify the sacerdotal power in every 
government. In the first place, the quality of the religion which 
the clergy administer will materially affect their authority. If, 
by doctrines of superstition, they appeal to men’s fears, their 
relation will be infinitely more despotic, than if by fanaticism 
they call forth men’s anarchical vigour. ‘‘ Superstition enfeebles 
its victims; enthusiasm, and still more fanaticism, imparts to 
them a factitious strength; and therefore the priest has something 
personally to fear in availing himself of the force they yield. ... 
The priest of superstition rides an ass; the priest of fanaticism, 
a tiger.” ‘The second circumstance which modifies the power of 
the priesthood, is the intellectual and moral character of the 
people over whom this influence has been exerted. As an illus- 
tration, the author refers to the diversities of national tempera- 
ment which severally distinguish the inhabitants of Spain, and 
France, and England, and the corresponding varieties of force 
which the Papacy has held overthem. Spain—arrogant, gloomy 
yet indolent—became her darling, acquiescent, unconditional 
slave. France, with more spirit, but not sufficient moral force, 
stipulated for her national honour, and then submitted to oppres- 
sion, England’s sound sense and manly independence have ever 
been refractory. In the third place, the power of a clerical cor- 

ration is affected by its relation to the civil authority. And 

ere, tn limine, the author denies that there can in any govern- 
ment be an absolute non-relationship between the church and 
state. Even if the former wished it, the latter never would con- 
sent. “It is a dream to suppose that a body of clergy can exist 
in any country in so quiescent or obscure a condition as to sus- 
tain no relationship whatever, as such, to the magistrate. He, at 
least, will never forget the mimmisters of religion, even if they are 
willing to be forgotten.” Their only possible conditions, there- 
fore, are those of obsequiousness and degradation,—or ascend- 
ancy and despotism,—or harmony and co-ordination. Whether 
then shall we choose a compromise of dignity and slavishness of 
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opinion,—or be priestridden by irresponsible despots,—or enjoy 
the “aureum medium” of an equitable and harmonious coun- 
terpoise ? 

~ the fourth and last place, “ the source of church revenues, 
the mode of collection, and the rule of distribution,” must always 
be of the greatest moment in the question. Pecuniary consi- 
derations will have some, though an imperceptible impression, 
upon the purest clerical order. Shall it be left to themselves, 
therefore, to aim after such an influence over their flocks as 
shall increase their emolument ?—shall there be this auxiliary to 
the other passions after power, in which in common with other 
men they participate? “It has always been seen, and the 
history of Christianity affords the most striking exemplifications 
of the truth, that when church revenues flow from the precarious 
liberality of the people, and are altogether undefined, exaggera- 
tions of doctrine, perversions of morality, superstitions, mum- 
meries, hypocrisies, usurpations, cruelties—gain ground, not 
always slowly, until priests and people, the Church and the 
State, are thoroughly infected with the worst sort of corruption— 
religious corruption.” From this it is obvious how the author 
deduces the tyranny of the Papacy, from what is now so vaunt- 
ingly termed “ the voluntary principle.” 

Here follows, as the close of this chapter, a digression upon 
the injustice and inexpediency of the last-named source of eccle- 
siastical emolument. We will not now deviate from the leading 
topic of the volume, but reserve our examination of it until the — 


end. In summing up the argument of this section, the author 
remarks— 


“We have thus briefly presented to view the four main conditions 
that affect the power of hierarchies; namely, the quality of the religion, 
the national temperament of the people, the political position of the 
clergy in the state, and the source of church revenues. Spiritual 
despotism, to reach its utmost height, must be favoured by each of 
these conditions ; that is to say, the religion which is the vehicle of it 
must be fraught with superstition, the people must have sunk into a 
servile and sluggish humour, the church must have got the better of 
the civil power, and the wealth of the country must, without regula- 
tion or control, be at the command of the clergy.” 


These then must be the tests by which we are to examine whe- 
ther we are the victims of such a thraldom. Who dares to say so? 
They who so unfoundedly and maliciously urge the accusation 
upon the heated passions of the populace, deserve hereafter to 
have it consummated in their own experience. If they complain of 
despotism now, they ought to feel it in reality: and we are much 
mistaken—unless God in his mercy avert it~if their conduct 
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does not issue in the little finger of future oppression becoming 
thicker than a man’s loins, and the whips under pine which they now 
so ludicrously and uncausedly writhe becoming scorpions. 

The third section contains a “ Sketch of Ancient Hierarchies, 
and that of the Jews.” We confess that we cannot perceive the 

ise bearing of the author’s review of the powers which the 
yptian, Grecian, Roman, and Brahminical priesthood exer- 
cised over the adherents to their several superstitions. ‘There 
are no affinities between Paganism and Christianity: the moral 
agencies which they employ are so heterogeneous, that no com- 
mon principle can be applied to their separate hierocracies, 
But we immediately see the propriety of his adverting to the 
sacerdotal authority which was divimely constituted among the 
Jews; for although many of the institutes in the Mosaic economy 
were only special and temporary, it must never be forgotten that 
the fundamental principles of religious truth, which they are 
appointed to inculcate, still form the basis of Christianity, The 
Jewish and the Christian systems have, by many writers, been 
most unnaturally dissevered. ‘The Divine Being never intended 
that an impassable gulph should exist between them. The 
Gospel is a developement of the same truths which Judaism had 
but partially evolved. It is the summer: Judaism was the 
spring: but the identity of the roots and seeds was not destroyed, 
because at the first moment of their germinating there were but 
indistinct semblances to their matured growth. From this we 
ther that there are to be retained those external agencies which 
en in its infinite wisdom, had ordained for the inculcation 
of these common elements. The Mosaic hierarchy was insti- 
tuted for something more than the mechanical discharge of 
the ritual. It had to enforce doctrines. Now, assuredly, that 
mechanism which God deemed most fit for certain moral pur- 
poses, must be the most efficient; and when the same objects 
are still to be accomplished, what would the truest wisdom dic- 
tate, but that we throw aside those wheels and levers which now 
could not work, but still retain those which may have the same 
adaptation as before ? 

For a more full examination of the premises of this argument, 
we refer our readers to the second of Miller’s Bampton Lectures : 
we must, however, avail ourselves of one brief quotation : 

“We cannot suppose the Divine Mind to have set forth two 
“ social schemes of moral government, dissimilar from the very 
“ foundation ; the substance of the Divine counsels must be inde- 
« structible. ‘The appointment, for a season, of institutions adapted 
“ to the state and necessities of man; and their abrogation in the 
“ fulness of time, when they had fulfilled a purpose intended ; this 
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js consistent with every notion we can form of perfect wisdom. 
* But the fundamental will of the Almighty we cannot suppose 
* subject to change ; neither can any voice that has once 
“ceeded out of the mouth of God, for the general moral 
* guidance of his creatures, ever sink into a dead letter; so sink, I 
“ mean, as to lose all force of obligation upon subjects on whose 
* conscience an eternal law is written, with which such moral word 
* of revelation is in harmony ; ‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away,’ 
“ but the word which God hath spoken shall not pass away. 
* Admitting the latter testament, therefore, to be true, and 
* embracing it as such ; it hardly optional to do other- 
“ wise than admit, as a truth involved in this, that the substance 
** of the elder dispensation must in effect be one and the same 
with the latter.”* 
We fully accord with our author in the following remarks :— 


* The fallacious and absurd use that has been made of the instance 
of the Jewish hierarchy in the controversy on church government, 
stands in the way of a legitimate and profitable appeal to it. We must 
endeavour to forget, as well the unsound argument of the upholders 
of high clerical pretensions, as the unsound reply to that argument, 
while we contemplate what surely must at all times be an edifying 
object—namely, a national religious polity, springing direct from Infi- 
nite wisdom and beneficence. Grant that an institution, established 
for a special purpose, and in a particular country, must not be taken 
as a model for analogous institutions in other ages and countries; yet, 
assuredly, a divinely origiriated economy must be held to involve, at the 
least, some few nidhieiel inciples, convertible, with due modification, 
to other instances. It will be strange indeed if a combination of reli- 
gious and secular elements, moulded by the very hand of God, should 
be found to yield to our modern eyes no instruction, or none of prac- 
tical import, Far from admitting so irreverent a supposition, we should 
boldly advance the principle that the Mosaic sacerdotal institute, 
stripped of whatever was special and temporary, and reduced to its 
pure ideal, or abstract value, would furnish the best possible ground- 
work of « national religious polity; and it may readily be shown, that 
no permanent or universal rule of the Christian dispensation prohibits 
the use it might seem expedient to make of such a pattern.” 
pp- 89, 90. 


Having made allowances for several peculiarities in the 
Jewish systems, we find upon the above-mentioned principle, 
the following rudiments of church polity to which Christianity 
has an equal claim, 1st, That the clergy should be independent 
in their relation to the people; no popular will or caprice should 
be able to affect their pecuniary competence, their appointment 
or removal; for such was the position of the tribe of Levi. 


* Miller’s Bampton Lectures, p, 30. 
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2dly, That nevertheless, “‘ space and excitement for the sentiments 
of religious public spirit,” should be allowed the people; for the 
Jews, by an annual voluntary gratuity to the priests, and by their 
liberality in keeping the Temple in repairs, had constant oppor- 
tunities of indulging an expansion of spiritual gratitude to their 
teachers and their God. S3dly, ‘That religious influence should, 
in just proportions, be shared between the hierarchy and some 
other party: “or, as interpreted into a modern sense, a perfect 
liberty of animadversion upon clerical conduct should be exer- 
cised by persons not of the clerical order;” for, during the 
Aaronic priesthood, many individuals, not of that house, enjoyed 
the prophetic function, and often by the severest rebukes stayed 
the advance of ghostly encroachment and domination: 4thly and 
lastly, That a reciprocal corrective influence should subsist be- 
tween the sacerdotal and civil powers ; for the priests and Levites 
were among the barons and knights of the commonwealth, and 
so had an interest in resisting the monarchical encroachments, 
whilst on the other hand, the conduct of David, Asa, Jehoshaphat, 
Hezekiah, and Josiah, exemplify a re-action. 


“We are bold to conjecture,” says our author, “ that an ecclesiastical 
polity founded upon these conditions, would at once secure a just and 
necessary authority to the ministers of religion, and preclude spiritual 
usurpations ; that it would contain within itself the springs of periodic 
renovation, without which no system, how perfect soever in its original 
scheme, can float down the current of time ; and that it would exert an 
effective and salutary influence, not merely like our present systems, 
over portions of the community, but over the whole; and would 
impart a religious character to public acts both of the legislature and 
the administration.” —pp. 107, 108. 


We would make but one remark upon the foregoing enume- 
ration of particulars. We cannot discern any analogy between 
the partition of religious. influence which did exist between the 
priests and prophets of the former economy, and the partition of 
religious influence which should exist between the Christian 
clergy and any other party. We would only ask what party in 
the Gospel dispensation can be considered so analagous with the 

rophetic functions under the Jewish, as the ministers of the 
ie Testament are with those of the Old? It appears t us that 
our author here makes an unnecessary and dangerous admission, 
We do not arrogate spiritual despotism, as their right, to the 
Christian priesthood ;—the reciprocal influence of the sacerdotal 
and civil estates is perfectly sufficient to prevent it. But we 
confess we look with foreboding jealousy upon any self-consti- 
tuted factious animadversion or counterpoise. Our readers must 
not suppose that we would silence the remonstrances of a parish 
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grieved at the listlessness or inefficiency of their spiritual guide. 
God forbid that such an assumption of irresponsibleness should 
ever be ceded to any clergy ; but, when such remonstrances are 
made, let the legitimate channels of conveying them never be 
forgotten; let order, not irregularity—subordination, not anar- 
chy,—be observed. 

The next chapter is a very natural transition from those ru- 
diments of church polity, which may be considered the common 
property of Judaism and Christianity, to those additional ones 
which the distinctive peculiarities of the latter system render 
necessary. And these, our author contends, are to be ascertained 
partly from the decisions of the New Testament, and partly from 
the decisions of our reason. ‘The ambiguity of many of the 
general terms in the acts of the Apostles and the Epistles, and 
the impossibility of obtaining really satisfactory information in 
regard to the practices of Apostolic Churches, even in the main 
articles of discipline, government, or worship, must to every 
enlightened, unshackled mind, be facts of the greatest import, 
when judging of the merits of any ecclesiastical polity. T hey 
leave the field comparatively open to the employment of 
common sense, and the inductions of historical experience and 
analogy. 


“On the ground, then, of these general principles, we readily evade 
the superstition of the zealot, on the one hand, who will hold no com- 
munion with us, unless we understand, as he does, some ambiguous 
allusion to a matter of ritual or polity; and we reject, on the other 
hand, for the same reasons, the arrogance of the despot who desires to 
inflict penalties and to impose restraints upon those who do not acknow- 
ledge his right to legislate where Christ has promulgated no law. Fur- 
thermore, on the very same principles, we hold ourselves free to devise, 
nay, more than this, bound in duty to devise, and to carry into effect, 
whatever schemes or modes of procedure may appear proper for pro- 
moting or upholding religious truth in the world, and for transmitting 
it to posterity ; provided always, that such measures accord with the 
spirit of Christianity, and do not trench, either directly or remotely, 
upon any of its explicit injunctions. The duty, individually, of con- 
curring with any such measures, and of yielding obedience to those 
who enforce them, must be referred to the broad principle which en- 
joins compliance with and submission to existing arrangements, 
wherever conscience is not invaded. To resist or obstruct public mea- 
sures, without necessity, is always immoral.” —pp. 122, 123. 


The directly affirmed or implicated principles of ecclesiastical 
polity to be found in the New Testament, may be classified 
under the duty of openly professing Christianity ; the/isolation 
from unbelievers, consequent upon that profession ; the distribu- 

NO, XXXIV.~-APR. 1835. 
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tion of functions in the Church; the allotment of offices to 
individuals ; the consequent secular arrangements; the source 
of appointment to sacred offices; the counterpoise of official 
authority; and the gradations of official rank. In regard to the 
first particular, nothing can be more certain than that Christianity 
is a social system, that it enjoins and necessarily cultivates friend- 
ship and organization amongst its members, whilst it avowedly 
repudiates, and in its legitimate influence prevents, asceticism and 
isolation; and nothing can be more anti-social as a principle, 
nothing more subversive of all union in a body politic or body 
ecclesiastic, than that there should be no organization but among 
individuals who in all opimions harmonize, and in every shade 
and hue correspond. As there must be in every domestic, eve 
amicable, every national combination, so in every Church there 
should be a surrender of individual caprices and inclinations, and 
a coalition based upon common general agreements. Sectarian- 
ism, because of accidental differences, is anti-Christian, “ A 
national church, well devised, and widely administered, may be 
considered as nothing else than a reasonable expansion of the 
first rudiment of external Christianity; and as a virtual fulfilment 
of the command—‘ Forsake not the assembling of yourselves 
together.’” 

And yet it is not to be overlooked, that such a Christian asso- 
ciation should not be indiscriminate; the Church should have the 
power of admission or exclusion; this must be admitted even 
before the question is ascertained as to the hands in which such 
power should be lodged; nevertheless the two evils of negligence 
and licence, or rigidity and sanctimoniousness, should be carefully 
avoided. 

And inasmuch as this spiritual corporation must unavoidably 
be distinguished by the greatest possible disparities in knowledge, 
in virtue, and in age; inasmuch as it is a school for instruction, 
and a school for practice, this idea of universal, absolute equality 
amongst its members is absurd. ‘The relations of government, 
and rank, and subordination, are essential. And it is a matter of 
history, not of argumentative proof, that there were in the primi- 
tive churches, the offices of teachers and rulers, who, for the dis- 
charge of their assigned functions, received remuneration. So 
that the doctrine of absolute equality in the Church, is not more 
Utopian than it is anti-scriptural. If, then, official functions are 
to be allotted to individuals, with appended remuneration, our 
past inferences from the Jewish polity advise and specify a finan- 
cial system to be legally provided. 

Having thus far ascertained the more general rudiments, our 
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next steps must be more minute. The inquiry presents itself, 
“ whence does the clerical function and power arise; or in what 
manner is it transmitted from hand to hand, or under whose con- 
troul does it rest?” Some will answer, let its origination be 
solely from above; let supernatural impulses, as in the case of 
the old prophetic office, intimate the object of the Divine elec- 
tion. Others will contend that the clerical body alone is em- 
powered to deliver to its successors the sacred authority. And 
a third party demands a compromise between clergy and laity, 
‘such as shall leave a power of calling and ordaining with the 
former, and of electing and instating with the latter.” Of these 
modes, so discrepant with each other, which shall we select as 
the best in theory, and the most commanding because the most 
clearly authorized? Had we no intimations in sacred Scripture, 
and reasoning from analogy in regard to the democratical inde- 
pendence of modern times, we are sure the immediate answer 
would be, we will choose our own spiritual officers; their a 
pointment and their surrender of authority shall proceed from and 
return to the same source. But there are intimations in sacred 
Scripture upon the subject. And in vain we look for any law or 
licence, any unambiguous and satisfactory example of the laity, 
independently electing and deposing its pastor and teacher. 


‘That our Lord, in a sovereign manner, elected and empowered 
every one of those who were to promulgate his religion is not ques- 
tioned. ‘The apostles assume the same irresponsible authority in re- 
lation to such as they acknowledged in the character of religious 
teachers; and while they freely admitted, and indeed invited, the 
popular concurrence on all occasions where common or secular interests 
were involved, and especialiy in every pecuniary transaction, yet Te- 
served to themselves the power to create spiritual officers. For 
aught that appears in the CANONICAL WRITINGS, no other mode of ap- 
pointment found room in the Church; and the assumption that the 
apostles exercised this power in virtue of their extraordinary com- 
mission, and on the ground of their miraculous knowledge of hearts, is 
purely gratuitous. So it may have been; but we have no evidence in 
support of the allegation. 

“ The apostolic epistles abound, as well in exhortations addressed 
to the people, urging the duty of submission to their spiritual rulers, 
as in admonitions giving to the officers of the Church, and pressing 
upon them the temper and conduct, the fidelity, the purity, the impar- 
tiality, and the meekness, which become their station. We find also, 
in the three clerical epistles of Paul, addressed to two of the indivi- 
duals whom he had empowered to set in order, and to keep in order 
the Churches, specific instructions concerning the appointment and 
government of spiritual officers, both higher and lower. All this ac- 
cords well with the supposition that the clerical authority and function 
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springs from within itself, and is irrespective of the popular will. But 
if the congregational and democratic theory, or any principle allied to 
it, be the true one, or if any such principle had been contemplated as 
what was to succeed to the then extraordinary apostolic authority, 
we cannot but expect, on so capital and momentous a subject, that 
necessary instructions, and a formal warranty too, would have been 
very distinctly conveyed to the parties who were to exercise powers so 
extensive, so delicate, and so difficult. On various questions of dis- 
cipline, Christian societies, at large, are addressed by St. Paul, and 
instructed what course to pursue: the BrornEernoop is told how it 
should act. But what article of discipline can be compared in impor- 
tance with the serious duty, devolving so often upon our modern con- 
gregational Churches, of looking out for themselves, and of instatin 
their bishops? Again, can a Church, at any time, be called to dis- 
charge a part so serious as that of dismissing, and perhaps of degrad- 
ing its bishop? yet for the acquittal of none of these perplexing 
duties, does a Church receive one word of guidance, or one syllable of 
authentication, from the inspired writings. Let it be affirmed that all 
necessary instructions on such points may be gathered by fair infer- 
ence from the general spirit of Christianity. Be it so; only let it then 
be clearly understood, that the first principle of modern congregation- 
alism rests, not on Scripture precept and precedent, but upon general 
and vague inferences. 

“Ifthe apostolic writings afford a single particle of evidence, di- 
rect or indirect, in favour of the doctrine of the popular origination, or 
popular control of the clerical office, let it be produced. If not, even if we 
should admit by accommodation the propriety of some sort of popular in- 
fluence in this behalf, we must do so manifestly in contradiction to the 
principle of the sufficiency, and the sole authority of Scripture, in 
matters of Church polity. The two principles of modern democracy 
in Church affairs, and of an advan adherence to the letter of 
Scripture in what relates to worship and government, are abhorrent, 
the one of the other.”—pp. 1538—155. 


But notwithstanding this decisive language, the author, in a 
subsequent paragraph, is most desirous of proving that the people 
had their voice in many of the minor arrangements of their eccle- 
siastical assemblies, so that the priesthood was kept from being 
self-evolved and irresponsible. Having so far satisfied his desire 
for the symmetry of his theory, he proceeds to the final topic of 
official gradation. He premises that so scanty, so informal, so 
ambiguous are the apostolic statements respecting Church govern- 
ment, as to lead us shrewdly to conjecture that no exact polity 
was intended to be authoritatively enjomed; that there is reason 
to believe that under the eye and with the approbation of the 
apostles, different forms of church government existed, one adapt- 
ing itself to the republican Hellenist, and another to the aristo- 
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cratical Roman; that no essential reliance is to be placed upon 
the etymological analysis of Scripture terms of office, since they 
were used convertibly and with such latitude interchanged, that 
at one time our Lord is declared to be both bishop and deacon; 
presbyters are styled bishops—bishops, teachers or helpers, and 
a primate exhorted in one place to do the work of an evangelist, 
and in another place fully to discharge the office of a deacon. 
He then argues, that, having ascertained the united force of these 
premises, we should reason upon the probable mode in which 
Christianity was primitively propagated, and, with the above qua- 
litications, infer the probable forms of government which were 
consequent. ‘This is the outline of his theory:—Christianity, 
unless enfeebled or under extraordinary disadvantages, must dif- 
fuse itself from the centre where it was first planted. The Gospel, 
in the hands of its first promulgators, did so spread. In towns 
the converts became numerous, and they quickly formed them- 
selves into several congregations, several frequently being in one 
city or district. What relationship subsisted between these dis- 


tinct societies when in the same locality? Were they organized: 


or independent; were their clergy insulated or combined ? 


“ The spirit and precepts of the Gospel demand, and its diffusion 
and maintenance as an external constitution require, that all Christians 
within the walls of a city, or within the circuit of a district, should re- 
cognize each other as such, and should co-operate to promote their 
common welfare. They are in fact related by juxta-position ; it is 
impossible that they should be ignorant of each other’s existence as 
Christians: they are therefore bound to maintain fellowship; or if 
they neglect to do so, nothing can preserve them from running into 
rivalry and faction. Unless molten into one mass, and unless com- 
mingled in every possible manner, by interchange of offices, the strong 
natural tendency to jealousy and division among separate corporations 
will quickly and certainly come into play, to the infinite damage of all, 
and the dishonour of religion.”—p. 168. 


Now how did this combination of the laity affect the clergy? 
They who were thus the officers of an united commuhity became 
a body,—and then nothing could avert hierarchical subordination. 
This provided for an interchange of religious duties among their 
congregations,—prevented their individual dependence upon 
their individual society,—and counteracted the natural tendency 
to rivalries and jealousy. Was this subordination episcopal? 
“Those who read Church history purely as history, and who 
care little what present interest it may favour, will not, we ima- 
gine, hesitate to conclude that nine out of ten of the Churches 
of the first century were episcopal; or that nineteen out of 
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twenty of those of the second century, and almost all of the 
third, acknowledged this form of government. ‘The orthodoxy 
of the great mass ‘of Christians in those ages, and their episcopacy, 
are two prominent facts that meet us, directly or implicitly, on 
almost every page of the extant remains of those times.” ‘T bat 
such a constitution is wise and natural may be deduced from the 
diversity of talents to be found in the offices of the Church. 
Whilst one is adapted constitutionally for government,—another 
is fitted for implicit submission. Zeal and timidity; intellec- 
tual tastes and public spirit; calmness and energy; fluency and 
oral hesitation, classify off for several spheres of action the mi- 
nisters of the Gospel. But sucha moral and mental diversity in 
the church would be unholily superseded by their absolute equa- 
lity in office. 

These are the several parts of the author’s argument, and he 
thus, in conclusion, epitomizes it. 


“If the Christians of a city or district are numerous, and consti- 


tute many congregations, these congregations must be combined under 
some fixed system of organization. 


* An organization of many congregations includes the association 
and co-operation of all cierical persons within such a circle or diocese. 
** The combination of clerical persons, their concord, the distribu- 
tion of services, and the apportionment to the highest advantage of 


their various talents, demands a centre of control, and an efficient ad- 
ministrative authority. 


“ We may, it is true, stop short in a government by a council, or 
committee, or presbytery. But we do better in following the indica- 
tion of nature, and the analogy of civil affairs, and in placing the 
supreme administrative power in the hands of a Father and Shepherd. 

‘Such, as we cannot doubt, was the practice of the primitive 
Churches.” —p. 184. 


In many positions of the above argument we are disposed to 
acquiesce. But there is one, we feel, we ought to protest 
against. It is,—that, during the apostolic period, ‘different forms 
of Church government met the eyes, and enjoyed the approbation 
of the apostles. Now the author's own theory supplies us with 
a very probable confutation. He supposes that the organization 
of the primitive Churches was progressive ; that the combined 
relationships of the clergy adapted themselves to the advancing 
circumstances of the community, only that the point of conver- 
gence, to which all these adaptations tended, was Episcopacy. 
Now, if this was the fact,—that the apostles did not reprobate 
certain modes of worship, because they were in a state of growth, 
is no evidence that they would have approved their always remain- 
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ing in immaturity. The horticulturist looks with smiling com- 
placency upon the rose bud or the blossom, would he continue 
the same complacency if he found that the spring was to be 
eternal? And we, therefore, deny that the affection shown by the 
first founders of the Gospel towards the incomplete polities of 
the Churches they had planted, was any proof that they felt 
indifference whether or not their incompleteness continued, We 
believe that Episcopacy is as solemnly inculcated upon us, as if, 
with axiomatic definiteness, it had been written upon tables of 
stone with the very finger of God. 

Our limits remind us that we must hasten to close our analysis 
of this work, That portion which we have already reviewed 
may be considered the most important. It developes the author’s 
views of the expedient boundaries of clerical power, beyond 
which there is more or less of Spiritual Despotism, and below 
which there must be clerical degradation. The remainder of the 
book is an historical retrospect of those variations which have 
affected the authority of the Christian hierarchy since the estab- 
lishment of the Gospel, and embraces the steps which were taken 
towards Spiritual Despotism during the three first centuries ; 
the era of the reign of Constantine, during which there was an 
equipoise of the civil and ecclesiastical powers; the subsequent 
ascendancy and tyrannical dominion of ‘the Church in the undis- 
puted reign of Papacy; the re-action which took place in Eng- 
land, when that ascendancy was uprooted by the Houseof Tudor, 
and supplanted by secular tyranny ;—and the still endured dis- 
paragements of the ministers of religion, as evil remnants of that 
re-action. ‘That the mystery of iniquity did “ already work” 
during the apostolic age, and that, therefore, it is unfair to attri- 
bute to the patronage bestowed upon the Church by Constantine 
all the subsequent arrogance and corruption,—is argued with 
admirable felicity. We would refer to the fifth and sixth sections, 
which establish these positions, as the best and most original of 
the volume. ‘There is nothing more than ordinarily attractive in 
the dissertation upon the “ Church Ascendant,” or Papal supre- 
macy ; and but little in the enquiry how far the helpless state of 
the leaders of the Anglican reformation betrayed them into an 
indiscriminate surrender of their spiritual prerogatives to the 
secular authority: but all these topics are so treated with ability 
and candour, that an intelligent reader’s time will not be lost m 
giving them his consideration. 

The author thinks that the present period is distinguished 
more by the depression of the clerical order, than by any over- 
grown authority. And, instead of requiring that the Church of 
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England should be humbled, he demands not only as her right, 
but as essential to the safety of the British Constitution, that 
greater and more independent prerogatives should be conceded 
to her. And, therefore, as the general inference of the whole 
argument, he contends that the ecclesiastical body shall first of 
all repossess her independence; and then, when reform is neces- 
sary, reform herself. 

We have so very frequently adverted to this question, that it 
would be unadvisable to reiterate our conscientious conclu- 
sions. ‘There are two or three episodical discussions in this 
volume, which, we think, deserve attention, and we shall therefore 
a little longer presume upon the patience of our reader. 

The previous works of our author left us in much doubt whe- 
ther we could classify him among episcopalians or seceders. His 
avowed candour was so well sustained, however, that we were sure 
he was the friend of both parties, though he might be the adherent 
to one. And were it not for the decisive advocacy of Church of 
England principle which the present volume has called forth,— 
such is his benevolent good-will to all, that still we should hesi- 
tate. Had he written against us, instead of for us, we should 
have listened to his reprehensions as from a sincere well-wisher. 
But he is no longer amphibious. He broadly, but temperately, 
declaims against the chief sect of Dissent,—Congregationalism,— 
and for the above-mentioned reasons we have given his charges 
an unprejudiced consideration,—and the result is, that, on main 
points, he both agrees with and confirms our previous opinions. 


** Congregationalism, a modern scheme altogether, sprung, as a re- 
action, from arrogant prelacy, and the despotism of national churches. 
It was the inevitable product of evil times—the child of oppression, 
and the nurseling of persecution. But, destitute as it is of permanent 
reasons, and unsupported by ancient authority, and incompatible, as it 
must always be, with the just and necessary influence of the ministers 
of religion, it will give way when the accidental causes to which it owes 
its origin are removed. Deprived of the invigorating disadvantages of 
political depression, congregationalism will slide into some form of 
comprehensive polity. When the mass ceases to be agitated, crystal- 
lization will commence. That this system should prevail, and be in 
favour, where democratic sentiments and tastes are rife, can be no 
matter of surprise; but the fact of its prevalence under such circum- 
stances surely must not be urged abstractedly, in its recommendation, 
or as a presumption that it is apostolic.” —pp. 173, 174. 


And again : 


“The Wesleyan Methodists and Moravians excepted, the great body 
of our English Dissenters have fallen from Presbyterianism to Congre- 
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ationalism, and in consequence of renovated party feelings, have been 
ed of late to defend that form of government with warmth, At the 
very same time the evils and impracticability of this system have been 
so strongly, though silently, felt, that several important deviations from 
it have been attempted. In truth, wherever Christianity is in an ex- 
panding state, a polity essentially (though not by name) episcopal, 
takes place; as for example, in missionary stations, and at home too, 
where a pastor is of episcopal character, and is eminently assiduous 
and zealous, so as to extend his labours beyond the walls of his chapel. 
The very pattern of primitive episcopacy might be pointed to in some 
of our rural districts, where a mother congregational Church has, under 
the laborious care of its pastor, surrounded itself with dependent cha- 
pels, scattered over a district of seven or ten miles diameter. All that 
is wanting in such cases is ingenuousness enough to inveigh against the 
name—bishop, while episcopacy is actually used.” —pp. 383, 384. 

We believe all this; save and except that the whole system is 
so anomalous, so contradictory to the general laws of nature, that 
it has betrayed some unphilosophical propensities, and even whi/st 
the mass is in agitation, crystallization has commenced, No 
observer of Independency can have overlooked its modern move- 
ments in the formation of a congregational union; its organized 
representation by deputies; its standing, its temporary commit- 
tees; the title to and theright of its spiritual citizenship. Either 
its members are in gross ignorance of the inevitable tendency of 
such a body, or, despite of their avowed principles of congrega- 
tional insulation, they are disingenuously combining into an or- 
ganized polity for the purpose of more vigorously playing their 
part in our present struggle. Their advocates may dare us to the 
proof by pointing to the present state; but the principles involved 
in their behaviour have not had sufficient time, as yet, for develop- 
ment. The whole lump has elements so heterogeneous,—here 
chaff,—there bran,—there good meal, that the leaven, as yet, 
has been unable thoroughly to permeate the mass. But who 
will deny as at all improbable, that an embodied order of minis- 
ters,—mingled with but certainly not equipoised by laity,—will 
soon insensibly glide into a consolidated estate in their spiritual 
republic? And amongst this association are all of equal talents, 
equal mildness; none fond of power, and able to grasp and wield 
it; none of worldly-mindedness, none of pride? We would not 
uncandidly misrepresent them. We should say this of any and 
every clerical union that formed itself upon the basis of abso- 
lute equality. We would not condemn their intentions, were 
they not acting, as we think, inconsistently with their principles. 
In their first step toward this union, they may have never dreamt 
of the results; but we are certain there are some of too much 
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sagacity among them, not by this time to have discovered its 
tendency. 

It is no difficult task to imagine what, some years hence, will 
be the aspect of congregationalism. Its ministers, knowing their 
power in concert, their weakness in insulation, will coalesce into 
firmer bonds than those of an annual interview. ‘Their chairman 
will virtually become their bishop,—the powers of the office 
being at first much modified by his disposition, but at last con- 
solidated into an approach to despotism, by the unequalled talent 
and firmness of, perchance, his successor. And what single bro- 
ther of the community, by his independent conduct out of the 
union or within it, will brave Ais displeasure? And by what 
channel will the laity convey their remonstrances, or who will hear 
them? 

We entertain these views, because all the analogies of history 
confirm them, When men coalesce upon the Utopian principles 
of equality, every equipoise to undue ambition 1s neglected. 
Did the Congregationalists give factitious power to certain offices, 
then there might be a general controul. ‘There 1s, however, 
democracy of the purest sort in this new association, and its 
twin-sister Is tyranny. 

*‘ Considered in its relation to the pastors, individually, the congre- 
gational system is, in one word—the people’s polity, framed or adhered 

to, for the purpose of circumscribing clerical power within the narrow- 
possible limits, and of absolutely excluding any exertions of autho- 
rity, such as the high English temper could not brook. The minister 
of the meeting-house or chapel is—one against all. His neighbouring 
brethren may listen in sympathy to his complaints, but they can seldom 
yield him succour: to attempt to interfere might be to dislodge him at 
once from his position. No adjustment of ecclesiastical powers can 
leave a smaller balance in the hands of the pastor. 

** The instances that would probably be pointed to in proof that 
these averments are only theoretically true, and not practically so, we 
should single out as really confirmatory of them. It is a universal 
principle that, to abridge excessively the powers of a ruler, is to place 
him under a sort of necessity to become a despot. Feeling that the 
prerogatives formally assigned to him are altogether insufficient for the 
free and beneficial discharge of his functions, no alternative is left to 
him, but either to succumb, and to sustain amere mockery of authority, 
or to usurp (we must call it usurpation) such powers as he can; and 
by personal address, or by the force of his temper, or the momentum 
of his talents and character, to render himself absolute. Nothing 
tends so rapidly to despotism as pure democracy. The cases, be they 
as many as they may, in which congregational ministers exercise a real 
and unrestrained power, concur along with the frequent cases of an 
opposite sort, in which the minister is the creature of the people, and 
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both support the general assertion that, to insulate congregations, and 


to leave a single stipendiary teacher alone, to manage as he can the 
popular will, is a system that must almost always end, either in com- 
promising the liberties of the people, or in annihilating the independ- 


ence, the salutary power, and the personal comfort, of the minister.” — " | 
p. 384—386. 
Of the general sentiments which the above paragraph asserts, i 


we have in our eyes several existing exemplifications: and, as the 
Congregationalists are so exquisitely ready at arrogating purity to 


their system, we shall submit to our readers a portrait, and pledge | 1 
ourselves to its accuracy. 
| 


An estimable body of Dissenting Christians, acquamted only 
with his general talents and moral character, but quite unaware 
of his disposition, invites a minister to the pastorate, and he is 
by some of the surrounding Dissenting clergy publicly recognized. 
During his novitiate, and in order to obtain the popular suffrages, 
he assumes all the arts of assiduity, mansuetude, and condescen- a 
sion; but he has now gained the chair, and he asks, who can | 
dispossess me? He adopts projects of ostensible good, and 
although his new charge are disposed to dispute their expediency, : 
their first love for him is not expended, and they indulge his 
caprice. But that act of indulgence has added to his power. | 
And soon he wil/ hear no expostulation; he wi/d command their 
charity ; he wil/ divert it into his own channels, Arrogant within 
his church, intermeddling without it; jealous of any ministerial 
rivalry in his district, and unscrupulous as to the means of eclips- 
ing it; determined to have the lead in every thing in which he 
co-operates with others, and resolved to co-operate in every 
thing; the violent politician, the hustings orator, he becomes, 
“ usque ad nauseam,” the object of the town’s dislike, and his 
people’s profound dissatisfaction. But they cannot divest him 
of his pulpit? the law of the land has made it over to him for his 
life. ‘They cannot leave him; for there is no other Dissenting 
place of worship sufficiently near to them, and their finances will 
not allow them to institute a second; and worship in the parish 
church would be idolatry. And there they live, starving for want 
of the bread of life being presented to them with clean hands, 
and all of them either disconsolate or case-hardened. ‘This is 
what the writer of “ Spiritual Despotism” calls “a compromise 
of the liberties of the people.” 

Our Dissenting friends (if we have any) will perhaps think 
that in this description we are delighted; but they are much mis- 
taken; with pain we know its truth, and we advance it with the 
hope that, should any of them cast their eyes upon these pages, 
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they will, hereafter, suspect the immaculate purity of Indepen- 
dency. 

But this minister, from the love of power or of sectarianism, has 
obtained from his people the pecuniary means which were neces- 
sary for building a Dissenting chapel in some neighbouring vil- 
lage; and he has placed some young preacher over it, and an 
annual subsidy is from the parent church sent for his support, 
Woe betide this stipendiary! Let him dare to be friendly to that 
church which his patron esteems the nursling of mother Rome. 
Woe betide him if his carpet be too gay,—his meek wife’s apparel 
too lady-like. Woe betide him if he begins a society without 
leave,—distributes a tract without permission,—becomes a com- 
mittee-man without consent. ‘Talk about independency! our 
young friend cannot be removed—no, he cannot. ‘The church 
has chosen him; the patron cannot interfere. But he can stop 
the supplies; he can threaten to starve his refractory dependent. 
On our consciences, we assure our readers of the truth of such 
a picture. Can episcopacy be so tyrannous ? 

We are far, very far, from adducing these instances in the spirit 
which has unfortunately distinguished two or three productions,— 
one of which, in our last Number, we unsparingly condemned. 
We only make the above allusions in order to show our readers 
that the theory of the writer of this volume is true in fact. 

But a few remarks remain to be made, and they respect the 
general style and talent of “ Spiritual Despotism.” ‘There are 
no striking marks of hasty composition in the terms and _ struc- 
ture of his sentences; but there are frequent ones in his logic. 
As far as it is carried out, it is correct; butits arguments are not 
lucidly disposed. In truth, the author brings nothing forth that 
can be called clean in thought. We never have one pure metal; 
there is in general an admixture of several. 

As a candidate for immortal fame, the author of “ Natural 
History of Enthusiasm” and “ Spiritual Despotism,” is in immi- 
nent risk of failure. He writes too much. How can the various 
topics of the latter work have been thoroughly digested, the hard 
reading requisite gone through, and the style and disposition of 
subjects duly weighed, in an interval of but scarcely a twelve- 
month since “ Fanaticism” appeared; especially when we read 
in the advertisement that a volume on Superstition is already in 
the press?) The worthy writer declaims in a high note against 
hasty, ephemeral reviews. It happens, however, that, without the 
pretension of furnishing the public with standard works, we are a 
weekly, or monthly, or quarterly, whilst he is an annual periodical. 

But, notwithstanding all this, we would do our utmost to re- 
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commend this volume. Let men read it. It will furnish very 
many topics for solid thought, and in most cases it will forcibly 
illustrate them. As to its freedom from prejudice, it is, indeed, 
beyond all praise. We trust it will do us, as Episcopalians, much 
service. We pray God that it may benefit Dissenters likewise. 
It should convince us all, that amidst our inflamed and impas- 
sioned altercations, there is a calm, enlarged spirit, watching the 
combatants; sad, but not angry, at the chivalrous impetuosity of 
some, and indignant at the ambitious recklessness of others. 
We trust that this first edition will be quickly sold, and that, on 
a demand for a second, the author will expand his subject. 

We may add, as a curious circumstance, that our review of 
« Spirital Dicoutien” will probably reach many of our readers, 
before the volume itself could be put into their hands, the fact 
is, that we have been favoured with an early copy by the kind- 
ness of the publisher; while the work, although printed, is kept 
back in England, until time has been allowed for its transmission 
to America, that in order to prevent the success of piratical 
editions, it may be published simultaneously in both countries, 
How long is this system to last? or how soon will the rights of 
genius and learning—the rights of the human mind to a pro- 


perty in its own labours—be secured by some wise and liberal 
enactments of international policy ? 


Art. X.—1. Oriental Illustrations of the Sacred Scriptures col- 
lected from the Customs, Manners, Rites, Superstitions, Tra- 
ditions, Parabolical, Idiomatical, and Proverbial Forms o 
Speech, Climate, Works of Art, and Literature of the Hindoos, 
during a Residence in the East of nearly Fourteen Years. By 
Joselh Roberts, Corresponding Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. London, John Murray, 
Albemarle Street. 1835. 


2. Oriental Memoirs ; A Narrative of Seventeen Years’ Residence 
in India. By James Forbes, Esq. F.R.S. Second Edition, 
revised by his Daughter, the Countess. de Montalbert. In 
two Volumes. London. Richard Bentley, New Burlington 
Street. 1834. 


Tue Roman Satirist says, “ navibus atque quadrigis petimus bene 
vivere,’—Madame de Staél, of less celebrity, that travelling is 
‘un bien triste plaisir.” ‘The one, and the other, perhaps, say 
true; but they are very far from saying the whole truth. The 
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Satirist’s observation suited the tenor of the letter he was writing, 
(which, by the way, is a very beautiful one,)— Madame de Staél’'s 
suited the turn of the sentence she wished to be completed,— 

‘There is, however, more to be found in travelling than perhaps 
they dreamt of in their philosophy; but, for all that, what they 
said was said in season, and it was enough. The Lord of Veru- 
lam, in his chapter “ Of Travel,” and old Fuller in his, will say 
more to those that lack information, and especially to the good 
subject that is desirous, 


‘* Ut patria sit idoneus, utilis agris.” 


As for those that travel only to make the grand tour, to see 
and to be seen, to strut their hour upon the stage of life, they do 
most assuredly inform us that * a/l the world’s a stage,” and that 
there are very many bad actors to be found on the shifting scene, 
and that they are of them. Of each of such a flight of wild 
geese, or “ grues calidiora regna petentes,” it may be said with 
Cowper, 

** Returning, he proclaims by many a grace, 
By shrugs and strange contortions of his face, 
How much a dunce that has been sent to roam, 

- Excels a dunce, that has been kept at home,”* 


Whenever people go forth to travel empty-headed, they seldom 
travel for much advantage either to themselves or others; and 
thus it is that one of those modern facilities, for which we should 
be so thankful, is very frequently not only wasted, but miserably 
misused. The institutions of their native land not being known, and 
consequently not valued, the Know-nothings and the Do-nothings, 
the Nicholas Nemos (as old Burton calls them), and the Do- 
worses, are open to the machinations of the designing; and the 
empty and light head, in such cases, very often ends in the empty 
and the light heart,—light, not in a good sense, but ready to be 
blown away by every wind of false doctrine, religiously and poli- 
tically. 

It was on this account, that the good old writers of our land 
(and no land has more,) were so severe on travel, especially when 


* Progress of Honour: Of such Fuller says as quaintly as truly, ‘ Disdain their 
“* peevish pride who will rail on their native land (whose worst fault ts that it bred such 
“ ungrateful fools,) and in all their discourses preferre foreign countries, Lerein shew- 
“ ing themselves of kinne to the wild Irish in loving their nurses better than their 
“ mothers.”—Holy State, book iii. c. 4, Of Travelling. 
would pray our monsiears 
To think an English courtier may be wise 
And never see the Louvre.”—Henry VILL, act i. se. iii. 
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the Jesuits compassed sea and land to make proselytes. It was 
for this reason, that Fuller was careful to say “ Be well settled 
in thine own religion, lest, travelling out of England into Spain, 
thou goest out of God’s blessing into the warme sunne.” For 
this reason, Mr. Ascham (in his preface to his Schoolmaster,) 
“ did thank God that he was but nine days in Italie, wherein he 
saw in one city (Venice) more* liberty to sinne, than in London 
he ever heard of in nine years.” ‘To which Fuller subjoins, 
“ That some of our gentry have gone thither, and returned thence 
without infection, | more praise God’s providence than their ad- 
venture.” Of course all this in our own day will excite a smile, 
and will be set down for simplicity. Nevertheless, we are not 
afraid to say it in the face of the cheval-de-frise of an hundred 
mockers’ teeth, there is a caution in such words, and the modern 
schoolmaster might be made the wiser by them. 

And here, in our introductory remarks, we will take upon us 
to make mention of Bishop Hall’s “« Quo vadis?” or “ A Censure 
of Travell,” in which the judicious reader may find much in a 
short space. It is written in the same spirit as the chapter of 
Fuller above quoted, and probably is very little known in the 
present day,—a day in which, (as Butler} had occasion to remark 
in his own,) *‘ epitomies, as many wise men believe, will be the bane 
and calamity of learning.” ‘The passage which follows is taken 
from the dedication, and will show the scope of the treatise, and 
all that is necessary to introduce it is simply to say, that Hall was 
amongst those that accompanied Lord Hay in his “ late embassaye 
to France.” 

“ Whiles others were enjoying the noble courtesies of the time, 
“my thoughts entertained themselves with searching into the 
“ proofe of that ordinarie Travell, wherewith I saw men com- 
‘“ monly affected; which, I must needs confesse, the more I saw, 
“ the lesse I liked. Neither is it in the power of any forraine 
“ munificence, to make me thinke ours any where so well as at 
“home. Earthly commodities are no part of my thought: I 
“looked (as [ ought,) at the soule; which, I well saw, uses not 
‘only to gather no mosse in this rolling, but suffers the best 
“ sraces it hath to moulder away insensibly in such unnecessary 


* This reminds us of the Irishman, who said, ‘‘ Och! I'd rather live in Venice, or 
in Naples, or in Rome, than in Kilkenny. Och! the swates of liberty! a man may 
stob his nabor there, and there’s no notice taken of it at all.” 

+ See his Remains, vol. ii. p. 114, The spirit of the author of Hudibras cannot be 
better seen than in his sketch of a“ Modern Politician,” pp. 5—34, It is, as might 
be expected, exactly applicable to the present day. 

t It will be well perhaps to give the full title of the work. ‘“‘ Quo vadis? A just 
Censure of Travel as it is commonly undertaken by the Gentlemen of our Nation.’ 
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‘‘ agitation. I have now beene twise abroad : both times (as think- 
“ ing myself worthy of nothing but neglect,) I bent my eyes upon 
others, to see what they did, what they got; my inquire found 
“ our spiritual losse so palpable, that now at last my heart could 
“ not chuse but breake forth at my hand, and tell my countriemen 
“ of the dangerous issue of their curiositie. I meddle not with 
‘ the common journeys to the minerall waters of Spa; to which 
“ many sick soules are beholden to a good excuse; who, whiles 
“ they pretend the use of the medicinal waters of that spring, can 
freely quaffe of the puddle of popish superstition ; poysening 
‘‘ the better part instead of helping the worse. These I leave to 
“ the best physician, Authoritie ; which, if it may please to un- 
‘‘ dertake the cure, may perhaps save as many English soules from 
“ infection, as that water cures bodies of diseases. I deale only 
‘ with those, that professe to seeke the glory of a perfecte breed- 
“ing, and the perfection of that, which we call Civilitie, in Travell; 
“ of which sort | have (not without indignation) seene too many 
‘lose their hopes, and themselves in the way; returning as 
“ empty of grace, and other vertues, as full of words, vanitie, 
misdispositions.”* 

Now, in what has been said, we dare say we shall have exposed 
ourselves to such epithets as narrowminded, hinderers of the march 
of intellect, &c.; but this is of no importance,—nay the whole 
scum of a Paris, or a Berlin, or a Vienna, or a St. Petersburg, or 
a Copenhagen, or a Stockholm, or of any other great capital, may 
brand these remarks as irrelevant, and say with sardonic super- 
ciliousness, 


‘* Not to know us argues yourselves unknown !" 


Be it so! Yet, in spite of this, when we look to the unsettled 
state of religious opinion amongst the unwary,—when we con- 
sider the ignorant scepticism of many who seek for that know- 
ledge which is not to be found im running from clime to climet 
(for, calum non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt),—we 
say, when we consider this, we are apt to look to the days gone 
by; and there we discover, what many will not be willing to admit, 


® See Wofks, vol. i. pp. 687, 688, ed. fol. 1628. 


t Of how many a man’s travels do these lines of Lucretius remind us. 
‘* Exit sepe foras magnis ex edibus Lile, 
Esse domi quem pertasum ’st, subitoque revertit: 
Quippe foris nihilo melius qui sentiat esse. 
Currit agens mannos ad villam hic pracipitanter, 
Auxilium tectis quasi ferre ardentibus instans ; 
Oscitat extemplo, tetigit cum limina ville : 
Aut abit in somnum gravis, atque oblivia querit, 
Aut etiam properans urbem petit, atque revisit. 
Hoe se quisque modo fugit.”——Lucret, lib. iii. 107 
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almost a counterpart of the present time. For example, when we 
turn to the history of the times of the first Charles, there we shall 
find that religious differences ran high, as they do now; and there 
we know that many were glad to lay hold on the so-called * Infal- 
libility of the Romish Church, in order to escape the perverse 
disputings which had the emptiness of “ sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal.” ‘The pages of Clarendon and other of the 
great writers of that day will vouch for this ;—and in the present 
day, not only in our own country, but in America likewise, that 
man’s eyes must be blinded to the fact, who does not see that the 
Roman Church is the refuge of the many who have successively 
gone forth from their Mother Church, first it may be as Baptists, 
then as Independents, and so on from worse to worse through the 
different grades of Semi-Arianism, Arianism, and Socinianism. 
The truth of the case is, that, unless they do become Romanists, 
in the end they become indifferent to religion at all; and though 
they be not fools enough to say openly there is no God, yet like 
the Cyclops to Ulysses, they will say,— 


pe xédear i) Cecdiper ix, 273, 


This being, as we know it to be from experience, the case, 
there can be no question but that Romanism is, to such, a blessed 
city of refuge.| But, then, far better is it to avoid the sad alter- 
native of no religion, or a corrupted one ; and for this reason we 
have thrown out the above remarks, as a word spoken in season, 
and as a caution in travel. 

The dangers of travel having been in part enumerated, we may 
the more safely look to its advantages. And how great are these! 
How ought we to value the facilities thrown in our way! Travel, 
if any thing, will open men’s minds—will teach them to consider 
that, although their own institutions may best suit their own land, 
yet the institutions of others are not to be lightly esteemed, inas- 
much as, in all likelihood, they are best adapted to the diversities 
of temper, clime, and government. ‘Travel will humble a man, 
by teaching him that he is very ignorant; but it will likewise 
comfort the heart of the good, when he beholds the same loving- 


* Hall follows up this point in sect. xvi. of the above Treatise. 

t See Bacon’s Essays on ‘‘ Atheism” and “ Unity in Religion.” It may not be 
amiss to add, that we ourselves, who speak thus of travel, have had some occasion to 
witness its evil effects on the thoughtless and the ignorant ; and then, in the midst of a 
court, we could say and feel, 
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marglag Eur, Med. 651. 
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kindness from on high which blesses his own home, giving rain 


from heaven and fruitful seasons, and filling every nation under 


heaven, if they be worthy—nay, the just and the unjust—with food 
and gladness. ‘Therefore shall he needs exclaim wath the psalinist, 
“The earth is full of the loving-kindness of the Lord.” Ina 
word, as 
“ Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros,” 


so, too, travel shall be of infinite service in moulding the mind to 
what is right, and the heart to thankfulness, if it be looked upon 
as ameans to an end. Hence it is that knowledge is increased, 
science advanced. Hence it is that by looking to whatsoever is 
memorable in the places where they go, men learn to improve 
that which is deficient amongst themselves; and thus, in whatever 
light we look upon the boon of national intercourse, provided 
only that it be with care and caution, we shall not fail to see ad- 
vantages to our hand, and instruction likewise ; so that the travel- 
ler, wheresoever he is, may still be enabled to say, he has fallen 
on a pleasant place. 

This being our opinion of travel, we would lay before our 
readers for their gratification, and perhaps their instruction too, 
(for as they grow old they may day by day grow wiser,) the fol- 
lowing beautiful letter of Avacharsis to Croesus* :— 


“"Avaxagris Kediow, 
oduevos ta TeTw xal yours Séomas, AAA’ 
“ andyon we Sxvbas dwsivova, és Vagdes, 


Anacharsis, we see, went forth on his travels, not only—like 
the other great names in ancient story, the Platos and the Aris- 
totles—to get learning and information, but also with the intent 
to return home a better man. ‘Thus he turned his travel to good 
account; and so do all who mark, and learn, and write for the 
benefit of their countrymen, as Mr, Roberts and Mr. Forbes, 
They went forth in a good heart and with a right mind, bearing 
with them the word of God, and determining to digest it inwardly 
for themselves, and to elucidate it, as far as they might, by the 
Orientalisms of the present day, and of the past; and as there is 
little change in the customs and the manners and the expressions 
of the East, they have both laboured well in their own vineyard. 


* It will be found at the end of Anachassis’ Life in Diogenes Laertius, lib. i. sect. 
105. Ed. Amstelodami, 1698, p. 68. 
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On looking to the republication of the Oriental Memoirs by 
Forbes, and to Mr. Roberts’ new work, “ Oriental Illustrations 
of the Scriptures,” we have indeed received as much instruction 
as delight ; and the one and the other have recalled to our minds 
these beautiful lines, which will be immediately recognized ;— 


‘‘ When one, that holds communion with the skies, 
Has fill’d his urn where these pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
*Tis e’en as if an angel shook his wings ; 
Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 

That tells us whence his treasures are supplied, 
So when a ship well freighted with the stores 
The sun matures on India’s spicy shores, 

Has dropp’d her anchor, and her canvass furl'd, 
In some safe haven of our western world, 
’"T'were vain inquiry to the port she went— 
The gale informs us, laden with the scent.” 


With regard to Mr. Forbes’ work, as it is now hastening to 
complete its fifth lustre, of course there is little that we shall have 
to remark; and we have merely added it to the heading of our 
article that we may recommend the republication, which, though 
destitute of the costly garniture of the former edition, is neverthe- 
less well got up, and in a portable shape, and not more expensive 
than might be expected. What we have to remark about this 
reprint we will say at once, that we may be enabled to give that 
space for extracts from Mr. Roberts’ work, which, being new, calls 
for a closer examination. | 

What has been done, then, by the Countess de Montalbert,* 
who has revised it, is this: She has followed the advice of the 
reviewert of the original quartos, (we believe, Southey,) and has 
cut out a vast deal of unnecessary and almost frivolous quotations 
—quotations, at least, to which a reference would have been 
sufficient. "The reader may see to what extent this useful ampu- 


tation has been made, by referring to the original edition, vol, i. - 


pp. 104, 114, 194, 153, 250, where the extracts from the Hore 
Biblice, from Dr. Fryer’s Letters, with an account of the appli- 
cation to the Court of Directors for increase in the writer’s pay, 
from the Odyssey (in the translation), from Lord Lyttleton, and 
from Sir William Jones, have very properly been cut out. This 


* There is a curious mistake in the Biographical Sketch, which, we su , is to 
be attributed not to the Countess, but to the corrector of the press, In p. 6, we read 
that Mr. Forbes ‘‘ had more of that Christian charity recommended by St. Peter, which 
suffereth long and is kind, and thinketh no evil,’ &c. No doubt St, Peter, by impli- 
cation, says as much ; but then the words being found in 1 Cor, xiii., to attribute them. 
to him is robbing Paul to pay Peter, contrary to the usual form of the adage. 

t See the Quarterly Review for October, 1814, No, XXIIL, p. 182. 
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will serve as a specimen of what has been done throughout the 
work, and, owing to this, we have it now in two fair-sized octavo 
volumes. In this, as far as we have been able to make out, the 
revision of the Countess de Montalbert consists. One thing we 
are inclined to think, which is this: that she did not herself look 
to the sheets as they passed through the press, or there would not 
have been so long a list of typographical errors as there is in a 
work so easy for correction. So, however, it is; and though it 
might not have been, we give as a palliative the following quaint 
alae, which the reader who is curious may find, under the 
head of Errata, in Cotton Mather’s “ Magnalia Christi. Ameri- 
cana”;— 

1s Reader, Carthagena was of the mind, that unto those three 
“ things which the ancients held impossible, there should be 
“ added this fourth, to find a book printed without erratas. It 
“seems, the hands of Briareus and the eyes of Argus will not 
“ prevent them.”* 

In recommending the book to all who are anxious to look into 
the manners and customs of the East, illustrative of Holy Writ,— 
in recommending it as a book written in the fulness of Christian 
faith, and only intended to do good,—we do but do our duty. In 
truth, we can scarcely call to our minds a man more simply good 
than the late Mr. Forbes. Without any noise, any ostentation— 
in a word, without anything to offend a brother in. his writings or 
in his life, he passed amongst men as one “driven by stron 
benevolence of soul” to do good, and to adorn the doctrine of God 
his Saviour in all things, and he is gone to his rest. 


Atye Tes ayabes !” 

We said above, that the quotations with which the first edition 
of this work were loaded are wisely omitted. We could wish, 
however, that the following, from the old traveller Cesar Frede- 
ricke, had been retained as an introduction :— 

“ Seeing the Almighty hath given me grace to return to my 
“ native country, after having for eighteen years coasted and tra- 
« velled in the Indies, I thought it good, as briefly as I could, to 
“ write and set forth this voyage made by me, with the marvellous 
“ things I have seen in my travels; the mighty princes that govern 
“ those countries; their religion and faith that they have; the 
“rites and customs which they use and live by; of the divers 
“success that happened unto me; and how many of these coun- 
“tries are abounding in spices, "drugs, and jewels, And that 
“my countrymen may more commodiously rejoice at this my 


* Book vii. p. 118, ed. fol. 1702. 
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“ travel, I have caused it to be printed in this order; and I now 
“ present it unto thee, gentle and loving reader, by whom, for 
“the varieties of things herein contained, I hope that it will be 
“with great delight received. And thus God of his goodness 
“ keep thee!” 

We turn now to Mr. Roberts’ work, which is replete with in- 
teresting matter, and in a condensed form contains more illustra- 
tions of Holy Writ than any other book we know of. We say in 
a condensed form, because Harmer, and Burder, and the Frag- 
ments to Calmet, might seem to contradict what is here asserted. 
Mr. Roberts, as he gives us to know from his dedication, was 
ordained a Wesleyan missionary to the Eastin 1818, and remained 
there for nearly fourteen years. As concerns this work, “ Tros 
Rutulusve fuat, nullo discrimine habebo”—he, as his predeces- 
sor inthe same field, Mr. Harmer, (a Dissenting minister likewise, 
though untravelled,) richly deserves our thanks, and the thanks 
especially of those who are not able to possess many volumes 
re of the oriental rites and customs to be found in the 

ible, 

And here, having awarded this praise, which we consider great, 
we conceive it necessary to add, that we do not think the book 
adds materially to what has before been written—its great useful- 
ness will be as a manual to those who have not turned their studies 
this way. In saying this, however, we detract nothing, and we 
call to mind with pleasure the remark of Bishop Hall in one of 
his letters to Sir Thomas Challoner, a remark which Mr. Roberts 
might fairly make to such of Aristarchus’ fraternity who forget 
that “there is nothing new under the sun.” The words we allude 
to are these ;—‘“ What I noted, as a divine within the sphere of 
“‘ my profession, my paper shall not spare in some part to report; 
“and that to yourselfe, which have passed a longer way, with more 
“happy fruit of observation, Even little streams emptie them- 
“ selves into great rivers, and they againe into the sea. Neither do 
“ [desire to tell you what you knownot: it shall be sufficient that 
“ T relate ought which others shall think memorable.”"* The excel- 
lent prelate knew that, 


éxou re kal duvatro, 


Our remarks on this work must necessarily be desultory, and our 
extracts varied, nevertheless we trust they will show the multipli- 


* See Decad. i. epist. v. ‘‘ A Report of some Observations in my Travels.” Works, 
vol i. p. 281. How beautiful is the remark of Jeremy Taylor, “ If thou beest a 
learned man, yet the same thing which thou knowest already, if spoken by another; 
may be made active by that application.” See Works, vol. iv. p. 206, 
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city of matter contained in the volume before us. And first let 
Mr. Roberts speak for himself in his introduction,—one paragraph 
of which we omit, observing by the way that his friends who told 
him not to expect much mercy from the reviewers, seem to have 
been either themselves not sufficiently well read in his remarks, 
or lamentably indiscreet. Hartwell Horne, who was as one bear- 


ing a shield before him, has spoken more wisely. But to the 
Introduction. 


** Perhaps Christians in general do not sufficiently consider that the 
Bible is an Eastern book, and that many of its obscurities do not arise 
in any intention of the sacred writers, but in the customs, manners, 
rites, ceremonies, and superstitions which by them are alluded to. 
Should these collections produce a similar effect on other minds that 
they have on my own, then will many be led to glorify God in the 
highest for his revealed system of purity and truth. I am not so weak 
as to suppose I have succeeded in casting light on all the obscurities I 
have contended with; but that I have, in many instances, attained that 
object, few candid minds will deny. For many years I lived in habits 
of comparative intimacy with the Hindoos, and mixed with them in 
their joyous and sorrowful scenes; and whatever I heard or saw, which 
promoted the object of my heart, was immediately noted down, and on 
my return home written at length, so that on my arrival in ¢/zs country, 
the manuscript had only to be copied in the order and books of the Old 
and New Testaments. I think it will be conceded that no man who 
had not resided many years amongst the people, and who had not a 
tolerable knowledge of their language and various usages, could have 
written this book; and therefore I hope my readers will give me that 


degree of confidence which is necessary for the full enjoyment of the 
work.” 


Without entering into the particulars discussed in the rest of 
this introduction,—which, by the way, in all its quotations and 
authorities, the Indian ones excepted, shows more of observation 
than of reading,*—we beg to impress upon those who have the 
power, the imperious necessity of directing some of their funds 
towards the spiritual improvement of the East, It is a Christian 
duty incumbent upon us, and our possessions in the East require 
it at our hands. Heavy is the debt we owe! much have we left 
undone! Ere it be too late may we redeem that neglect which 


* There is almost an appearance of slovenliness in some of Mr. Roberts’ references 
and! notes,—e. g. in p. 234, Herodotus is quoted in Latin. In p. 242, the text is 
mangled,—but perhaps the substance is only intended to be given. In p. 286, Humer 
and Virgil are quoted in English,—whereas in the Introduction, p. ix, the passage from 
Proclus is given in the Greck. The accentuation of the Greek throughout is either none 
at all, or execrably bad. Lempriere, again, is quoted as a book of standard reference, — 


whereas, though a useful school-book, it is a mere compilation from Sabatier’s Siéeles 
Payens. 
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must otherwise fall miserably on our own heads.* Let us then, 
as far as we may, up and be doing: 


‘* Nosque ubi primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis 
[llic sera rubens accendat lumina Vesper.” 


These two other paragraphs we give in order that Mr. Roberts 
may speak freely for himself: 


“ As to the origin of the various resemblances found in this volume, I 
am free to confess I do not think they have been derived from the writ- 
ten word of our Scriptures, but from oral communieations; and that 
they have been moulded into their present shape by the political and 
theological notions of the people by whom they were received.” 

. xiv. 

“If it be laudable in a great nation to expend thousands in the ex- 
ploring of unknown regions, in tracing out the course or source of a 
river, or the limits of a sea; how much more so to illustrate that book 
which refers to the regions beyond, to that bourne whence no traveller 
returns! It is true that all these doctrines which relate to our present 
and future happiness are sufficiently comprehensive; but is the intelli- 
gent, the immortal mind of man to be satisfied with that, when the 
rest is within his grasp? Man has ransacked and delved into the crum- 
bling ruins of antiquity; be bas sailed through rivers and seas ‘unknown 
to song ;’ be has become ‘ the inhabitant of every clime;’ his ambitious 
soul has ventured all for the breath of fame; and is this fair, this glori- 
ous field, so worthy of alt his loftier powers, to remain comparatively 
unexplored ? Happy shall I be, if in accordance with the wishes of the 
society to which | have the honour to belong, to be employed in this 
sublime pursuit: and happy shall I be to render up my breath to illus- 
trate that volume which has been my solace and delight in sorrow’s 
darkest hour.”—p. xv. 


These extracts will show very fairly the way in which the work 


* We cannot help quoting the following passage from Dr. Burton’s sermon preached 
on the 2ist March, 1852. Some have, we know, spoken slightingly of it,—for our- 
selves, we are simple enough to turn it to our own mending. “ Since the dismember- 
ment of the Roman empire, there never perhaps was a nation which had such means 
of diffusing Christianity as our own, With extensive possessions in three quarters of 
the globe, with our language more widely spread than any other; with our commerce 
finding its way into the most distant and uncivilized regions; with all these advantages 
—and many more might be named—have we, 1 ask, have we laboured as a uation to 
spread the knowledge of our Redeemer? When I think of the scourge which is now 
devastating the land, I am forcibly reminded of the quarter from whence it comes, 
From the burning climate of India it has passed over the mountains of Asia and the 
frosts of Russia: opposuit natura Alpemque nivemque: but it would not be stopped till 
it had reached that country, which is bound by every tie to spread salvation in the 
East, The voice of Heathen India speaks to us in the pestilential blast: the prayers 
of our martyred bishops cry to us from their untimely graves: they ay to England, 
that she thinks of her riches and her power, but she does not think sufficiently of the 
souls committed to her charge. And will not God require at her hands the souls of 
these neglected Heathens? May He not be punishing us now for allowing them to 
wander in darkness, when we might have brought them to light !"—pp. 16, 17, 
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is conducted, and there is no fault to be found in them unless it 
be a dash of that peculiar aAafovele which does not belong to 
Mr. Roberts in particular, but to almost all the writers who have 
trodden in the footsteps of Wesley. 

We proceed now to the matter of the book,—from which our 
notices will necessarily be varied and unconnected,—a lanx satura 
in which all will find something suited to the palate,—something 
interesting, something for edification,—if not something new. 
The first illustration we would pitch upon is an idiom in the 
Hebrew common to most of the nations of the East; and we do so, 
because it gives us the opportunity of remarking that the marginal 
readings in the Bible are usually the exact rendering of the He- 
brew. For example, in p. 2. 

“ Gen. ii. 16. Of every tree in the garden thou mayest freely 
“eat. ‘The margin reads eating thou shalt eat; and this is truly 
“oriental. Does a man who is under the care of a physician, 
feel doubtful whether or not he ought to eat some kind of food, 
“ which has been recommended to him; and does he ask, ‘ shall 
“ I partake of this?” Should it be approved of by the physician, 
“ he will reply, ‘ fear not;’ Posihavea, posihalam,—eating you 
may eat,”* 

This is the way in which the illustrations in general will be 
found set down, and if in some cases they may appear far-fetched, 
(and this is not often,) the reader, of course, must judge for him- 


self, and concede, as a critic, what he would expect as an author 
devoted to his subject. 


‘* Scimus et hanc veniam petimusque damusque vicissim.” 


In the remarks concerning the serpent there is much that is 
interesting ; but perhaps “ something too much of this” has been 
said in Mr. Deane’s work on the ‘“‘ Worship of the Serpent,” 
which, although it is noticed by Mr. Roberts and has reached a 
second edition, we suppose to be overstrained and over-busied in 
establishing an hypothesis. It is curious to find from the work 
before us, that in former times the serpent is supposed to have 
had the gift of speech, and that now a wicked man amongst the 
Hindoos is called the “ seed of the serpent.” This is curious, 
because temples are erected to the Cobra Capella, and no Hea- 
then would kill one of that description, though it had destroyed 
his own child. The extract which follows is remarkable. 


“* The heel in the East is the part which is said to be wounded when 
a treacherous person, under the guise of friendship, bas inflicted an in- 
jury on another. And the man who has thus perfidiously conducted 


* Ina note, p. 10, Mr. Roberts remarks, “ I would here observe, once for all, that 
I have gone regularly through the marginal readings, and have found, with few excep- 
tions, that they literally agree with the Eastern language in idiom and figure.” 
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himself, is called a kutho, vettu, kiraven, a heel cutter. He who sup- 
penis or betrays another is called by the same name. Should a man 

ave gained a situation which another tried to get, the disappointed 
person will say, ‘ Ah! I will yet cut his heel,’ i.e. I will by some stra- 
tagem have him turned out. It is worthy of observation that this title 
is only given to the man who has apparently been a friend.” 


With reference to the burning lamp, or the “ lamp of fire” that 
ey between the pieces of Abram’s offering on the day the 
rd made a covenant with Abram (Gen. xv, 17,18), Mr. Roberts 
informs us that the burning lamp or /ire is still used in the East 
in confirmation of a covenant. Should a person in the evening 
make a solemn promise to perform something for another, 
and should the latter doubt his word, the former will say, point- 
ing to the flame of the lamp, “ That is the witness.” On occa- 
sions of greater importance, when two or more join in a covenant, 
should the fidelity of any be questioned, they will say, “ We in- 
voke the lamp of the temple,” (as a witness). When an agree- 
ment of this kind has been broken, it will be said, “ Who would 
have thought this, for the dump of the temple was invoked.” 
With respect to such an illustration as this, we would not have it 
too far, we simply say it is an illustration, Valeat tantum! 
ndeed,upon the subject of fire, there can be no doubt but that there 
is atraditional notion in almost every nation under heaven that some- 
thing sacred is connected with it. From the time that God led the 
Israelites by a “ pillar of fire by night,” it has always been con- 
nected with the Shechinah or the emblem of the Divine presence.* 
The Christian, who is thankful for all things, will bless God as 
well for the fire that warms him, as for fruitful seasons; and he 
will pray that those, who ignorantly worship it, may be turned to 
the a light that lightens every man that cometh into the 
world, 

When we read that “ Jacob sware by the fear of his father 
Isaac,” we are struck to find that in the east it is considered the 
most solemn of oaths, to swear by a man’s father whether he be 
living or dead. It is curious also to find that, till as late as 1819, 
this oath was used as official in the island of Ceylon. In p, 53, 
there is an illustration of Gen. xlviii. 16, which is curious. We 
give it entire, “And let them grow into a multitude in the midst 


of the earth.” The Hebrew has for “a multitude in the midst | 


* Connected, perhaps, with the same error is the notion of Stephen Gobarus, “ that 
the human body or tabernacle, before the fall, was invested with a robe of light; that 
is, surrounded by a shechinah, which served instead of a covering: the loss whereof 
was the consequence of the first transgression, and gave occasion to the sense of naked 
ness, of which our first parents became conscious immediately afterwards.” See 
Gresswell on the Parables, vol. i. p. 439. 
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of the earth,” “ as fishes do increase.” On which Mr. Roberts 
remarks, “ when vast numbers of people congregate together, 
they are compared to the shoals of small fish called Airikiii. All 
who live on fish, also, are believed to have a numerous progeny, 
and so far as my observation goes, amongst the fishermen in the 
east, the opinion is correct.” 

Exodus, iii, 16, is well illustrated, though the information is 
not new ; and v.16 of the same chapter cannot be better explaimed. 
It is remarkable that, to the present day, “ midwives in the east 
are taken from the lowest classes;” they are not allowed to dwell 
near to the houses of the other classes of society; thet habita- 
tions (or rather those of their owners, for they are generally slaves), 
are always in some lonely or retired place; and, though they are 
of such importance, they are shunned, except when needed. 
Gods however, says the sacred historian,* made them houses, that 
is, though despised and rejected of men, because they feared 
Him that ought to be feared, as well as worshipped, with all 
holy fear, He made them people of renown, and increased their 
families, looking upon their lowiy estate, and making them to be 
exalted amongst the people. So in like manner after that David 
had determined to build an house for the Lord, though he was, 
not permitted, yet the Lord said unto him by the prophet Nathan, 
“* Furthermore I tell thee that the Lord will build thee an house.” 
(Chron. xvii. 10). 

On Exod. iid. 5, “ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet; for the 
place where thou standest is holy ground ;” it 1s observed that 
no heathen -would presume to go on holy ground, or enter a 
temple, or any other sacred place, without first taking off his 
sandals; even native Christians, on entering a church or chapel, 
generally do the same thing. On xu. 2, “Thus shall ye eat 
it; with your loins girded, your shoes on your feet, and your 
staff m your hand ;” it is said, when people take a journey, 
they have always their loins well girded, as they believe they can 
walk much faster and to a greater distance. Before the palankeen 
bearers take up their load, they assist each other to make tight a 
part of the sa/2 or robe round their loins. When men are about 
to enter on an arduous undertaking, bystanders say, “ Pie your 
loins well up.” (Luke, xii. 35 ; Ephes.vi.4; Pet.i. 13.) These two 
explanations of the commonest Oriental customs we have given 
in order to show how simple the illustrations of the book before 


us are, and how natural the language of the Bible must be to an 
Hindoo. 


+ See Hawkins, on the Historical Scriptures of the Old Testament, p. 91. 
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When our blessed Lord was asked,* “ Who did sin, this man or 
his parents, that he was born blind? Jesus answered, Neither hath 
this man sinned, nor his parents; but that the works of God 
should be manifest in him.” (John, ix. 2,3). It is universally 
believed, says Mr. Roberts on Exod. xx, 5, “ visiting the iniquity 
of the father,” that children suffer for the imiquities of their 
ancestors through many generations. Upon this are added the 
following questions, usually asked now-a-days. ‘ I wonder why 
Tamban’s son was born a cripple?” “ You wonder, why, this isa 
strange thing; have you not heard what a vile man his grandfather 
was?” “ Have you heard that Valen has a son, and that he is born 
blind?” “TI did not hear of it, but this is another proof of the 
sins of a former birth.”—p. 74. How sad is it to read the illus- 
tration of Exod. xxiii. 4, which records the malice wreaked on 
dumb animals in the place of their masters! How necessary the 
precept! 

With regard to the ceremonial laws in Leviticus it is well 
known that they were given in opposition to the rites and customs 
of the idolatrous nations round about that peculiar people, hedged 
in by the ordinance of the Almighty. When, therefore, we read 
in c. ii, 13, “ every oblation of this meat offering shalt thou season 
with salt,” and find that salt is not used in the idolatrous offerings 
of the east; when we read that the Israelites offered bullocks 
and heifers, but that an Hindoo (like an Egyptian) would as 
soon offer his child as an heifer; when, in short, we read these 
and a thousand other peculiar differences, we can easily ander. 
stand why it is said of Tacitus as concerns the Jews—* adversus 
omnes alios hostile odium,’—and of the Apostle (though not fully 
in that sense), “ évavriwy.” (See 1 Thes. ii. 15.) 

It is a curious fact that when the cholera morbus was carrying 
off thousands in India, the expression in Levit. xviii. 26, was 


used just as it was when Moses wrote the book; the village . 


or town where the plague was raging, was said to have vomited 
out its inhabitants. “ Alas! alas, the country has vomited its 
thousands.” As it was commanded, so it is now done in the 
east; when an aged man enters a room or a public piace, the young 
arise from their seats and show him reverence. “ The sayings 
of the old are like ambrosia.” (See Levit. c. xix. 32.) This 
naturally calls to our minds the institutions of Lycurgus, who 


* Asto the question of the disciples, see Bloomfield’s Recems. Synopt. in loc. 
Should the reader also look to Lightfoot, and afterwards to Pfanner’s Sysiema Theologia 


Gentilis purioris, c. ix. de Peccato (p. 250, Ed. 1679), he will find much matter, not 
on the whole irrelevant. 


 Audiet pugnas vitio parentum 
Rara juventus.”— Hor, Od. 
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learned them on his travels, See Aulus Gell. lib. ii. c. 15, and 
the beautiful lines of Juvenal :— | 
Improbitas illo fuit admirabilis evo. 
Credebant hoc de nefas et morte piandum, 
Si juvenis adsurrexerat.”’—Sat. xiii. 53. 


It is pleasing to read that “in the East no farmer will allow any 
of his family to glean in the fields, the pittance left is always 
considered the property of the poor. In carrying the sheaves, all 
that falls is taken up by the gleaners.”* We could wish that, in 
some cases, in our own land, that care for the interest of the 
poor in small matters were not so much disregarded as it has 
become of late years. We sayin small matters, because 1n no land 
is the whole body of the poor so much thought of, and so much 
attended to as in our own. ‘The small civilities of life, however, 
the little indulgences, as they may be called, of the poor, are 
with them a great matter; therefore, we cannot bear to hear of 
old paths being shut up,t old customs forgotten, old servants of 
a family not being found, when their hairs are grey, and their hands 
stiff with toil, and their backs bent with labour; we cannot bear 
to hear of such not being found in the old-fashioned chimney 
corner, where, if the smoke made their eyes to smart, the glow 
of the fire kindled all the affections of their hearts towards their 
employers. Alas! that such days are going by, that we are 
become more sophisticated, more learned, more full of schools of 
every description (excellent when not abused), in which thet 
schooling of the heart and the hand seems to be waxing cold. 
So, however, it is, and the hand that was once “ open as day to 
healing charity,” is now xupivorgicroxagdoudyAagos ! Old tenantry, 


* It is added in a note, *‘ Should they be opposed, they curse their opposers, and say, 
** May this rice soon be parched,” alluding to the custom of scattering parched rice in 
the funeral procession. They therefore pray that the rice may soon have to be parched 
for the funeral of the owner.” This is bad; they are bitter words! 
t+ There is a curious contrast to this in the ic governments of Austria and 
Denmark, in both of which countries the people, though ruled with a rod of iron, are 
attached to their sovereign by the small civilities of life. Well is the present king of 
Denmark called the father of his country. Yet the system carried on is a rigid one, 
tempered by allowing the people to walk under the very windows of the palace at 
Fredericsberg. It was the custom in “ olden time,” as we may learn from Latimer’s 
Sermons, to act as wisely. He says, “ There is a king in Christendome, and it is the 
king of Denmarke, that sitteth openly in justice, thrice in the week, and hath doors 
kept open for the nonce.’’—See p. 120. Ed. 1575, 4to. black letter, last sermon 
preached before King Edward. 
¢t How much may . learned from Shakspeare’s character of old Adam! Let those 
that will learn also from these lines of Milton :— 
“ Knowledge is as food, and needs no less 
Her temperance over appetite, to know 
In measure what the mind may well contain ; 
Oppresses else with surfeit, and soon turns 
isdom to folly.”—Par. Lost, vii. 126, 
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like old servants, are dwindling away, and time it is that the 
cement of society were more looked to, that the spirit of Levit. 


xxili, 22, were more regarded! Well spoke the tragic poet of 
Athens— 


** xalroe opuxpol, peydrwv ywple, 
opadepdy mripys pupa wédovrat. 
pera yap peyador Baws ay, 
kal péyac puxporépwr, 
GAX' dvvardy ré¢ dvohrec 
yywpac —Soph. Ajax. 


But to return: the expression in Numbers, xi. 20, “* Until it 
come out at your nostrils,” will find a counterpart in the modern 
oriental phrase, “‘ mooka-mattam, to the nose.” In xiv. 9, 
“ Their defence,” (in the margin, “ shadow,”) is a pure orientalism. 

poor man says of his rich friend, “ He is my shadow ;” i.e. he 
is my defence. ‘ My shadow is gone,”’—meaning he has lost 
his defence. ‘ Alas! these poor people have lost their shadow.” 
Most remarkable is it that the expression in xxi. 8, of the “ ser« 

ent set on a pole,” (so fully interpreted of our Saviour in the 
New Testament,) should have found its way into the Scanda 
Purana; where it is recorded, ‘‘ that in the town of Kanche, i.e, 
Conjevaran, there was a pillar, round which if a person bitten by 
a serpent walked three times, and earnestly looked at it, he would 
be cured.” Again, in p. 102, the cursing of Balak 1s still illus- 
trated by the cursings of the present day. For, says Mr. Roberts, 
“The orientals, in their wars, have always their magicians with 
them to curse their enemies and to mutter incantations for their 
destruction.” To which he adds in a note, (and we beg leave to 
say that we do not give any opinion, whatever we may think, as to 
whether our warfare in the East has been justifiable or not,) “In 
our late war with the Burmese the generals had several magici- 
ans, who were much engaged in cursing our troops; but as they 
did not succeed, a number of witches were brought for the same 
purpose.” 
he illustration following, of Numbers, xxxi. 50, will be read 
with painful interest :— 3 


“There is not a man in a thousand who does not wear an ear- 
ring or a finger-ring, for without such an ornament a person would be 
classed amongst the most unfortunate of his race. Some time ago a 
large sacrifice was made for the purpose of removing the cholera 
morbus, when vast numbers came together with their oblations. The 
people seemed to take the greatest pleasure in presenting their ear- 
rings, finger-rings, bracelets, and other ornaments, because they were 
dearer to them than money, and consequently were believed to be 
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more efficacious in a ing the gods.* When people are sick the 
vow to give a to thats god on being restored.” —-p, 10d. 


In the East one is continually reminded of the Bible expres- 
sion, “ Jhe cubit of a man.” “The hawkers of cloth,” says 
Mr. Roberts, “ very seldom carry with them a yard wand; they 
simply measure from the e/bow to the tip of the middle finger, 
counting two lengths of that for a yard.”—p. 106. What is said 
in Deut. xv. 6,“ Thou shalt lend unto many nations,” is far from 
obsolete. ‘* Ah! you shall lend money to many people” is one 
of the blessings pronounced on a youthful pair. When a man 
ae a new situation, when a man is prosperous, it is said 
“‘ He will lend to many people,” which means, he will be rich and 
have much influence.—p, 115. 

In p. 117, one would be half inclined to imagine that Mr, 
Roberts had mistaken the sense of “ peep,” had he not in quoting 
Isai. xxix. 4, said that the margin has for whisper “peep or chirp.” 
As the passage stands we hardly think the explanation a happy 
one, The explanation of the marginal reading in Deut. xxi. 6, 
is much more to the purpose, and probably correct, as it is the 
established custom in the East to allow the nails to grow in the 
time of sorrow. ‘The comment on xxv. 4, “Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn,” does a man’s heart 
good to read,— 


* Quid bos, quid placidee commeruistis oves ?” 


‘‘ The custom of thrashing corn by the trampling of bullocks still 
prevails in the east. The floor is made in the open air of cows’ dung 
and clay. In its centre a post is driven into the ground, and the corn 
is placed in order around it; and the bullocks, being fastened to the 
t, begin to move in the circle, enjoying themselves as they work 

y eating the corn.”—p, 121.+ 


What can explain better than the following illustration the 
“ bag of divers weights,” or, as it is called in the prophet Micah, 
“ the bag of deceitful weights?” 


* According to the heathen dogma in Euripides’ Medea, diipa nad 
See Pfanner, ‘* De Sacrificiis,” cap. xv. p. 353. Lt is with more pain than pleasure that 
we read these beautiful lines of Chloris in the Fasti of Ovid, 


** Nos quoque tangit honos ; festis gaudemus, et aris ; 
Turbaque calestes ambitiosa sumus. 
Sepe deos aliquis peccando fecit iniquos, 
Et pro delictis hostia blanda fuit. 
Sepe Jovem vidi, cum jam sua mittere vellet 
Fulmina, thure dato sustinuisse manum.’’—Lib, v, 297. 


+ Herodotus (Euterpe, cap. xiv.) mentions swine as being used in Egypt for this 
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“ As in former times, so now, much of the business in the east is 
transacted by travelling merchants. Hence all kinds of spices and 
other articles are taken ine one village to another by the Moors, who 
are, in those regions, what the Jews are in the west. The pedlar 
comes to your door and vociferates the names of his wares; and, so 
soon as he catches your eye, begins to exhibit his very cheap and valu- 
able articles. Have you agreed as to the price, he then produces 
the BAG of ‘divers weights,’ and after fumbling some time in it, he 
draws forth the weight by which he has to sell; but, should he have to 
purchase any thing of you, he will select a heavier weight.’’—>p. 122, 


In Deut, xxix. 23, the whole land of the cities of the plain is 
represented as brimstone; so now, in the east, when “ any place is 
noted for being unhealthy, or the land very unfruitful, it is called 
a nenthaga poomy, a place or country of brimstone. ‘Trincomalee 
and some other places have gained this appellation on account of 
the heat and sterility of the soils.” 

Though not immediately connected with any biblical remark, 
(though arranged by Mr. Roberts under Deut. xxxiii. 14,) we 
may just notice that the moon, amongst the Hindoos, is spoken of 
in the masculine gender, This, as our readers will be well aware 
of, was once the way in which “ the queen that rules the floods” 
was spoken of in all the northern nations, and is one reason, 
amongst many others, which shows the flow of civilization west- 
ward; 

dxray mpoc 


Those who are read in the old German, Danish and Icelandic 
songs, will find much on this subject, particularly in the Aidda. 
In German, as all know, the sun is feminine, and the moon mas- 
culine. The following lines of Piers Ploughman* contain pro- 
bably the last instance of the sun’s being used Teutonicé, in the 
feminine gender, in English,— 


“ Loo how the sonne gan loke, Ause light in huse selve 
When he sey hym suffrydeth, that sonne and sea made.” 


* These lines are from the Visio Willi de Dobet, p. 353. Passus Quartus. Ed, 
Whitaker. 4to. Murray, 1813. A splendid work. It is ascribed to Robert Lan 
land, a secular priest of the county of Salop, and written in or immediately after the 
year 136%. We would suggest the following line, from the above work, to the 


repealers of the Corn Laws, (in which the learned reader will recognize the German 
werden, )— 


Ther work no pleynte quath Peers and the plough ligge.”—p. 136, Passus Nonus. 


Those whose curiosity wou!d know more on the subject which caused this note, will 
find it amongst the northern literati, and some remarks (if we remember right,) in 
Sharon Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, There is likewise a very curious 
passage somewhere in Euripides, which we cannot just now lay our hands on 
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The Indian, like the Greek legends, have an account of the 
sun’s standing still, or rather concealed. It will be found in the 
book Paratham, and the extract from it in p.135 of this work. 
Such references as these, minute as they appear, are in reality of 
great value, as they show the grand landmarks of Christian belief 
scattered throughout all the nations of the world. The same re- 
mark might be made on the account given of Ramar, the Indian 
Sampson, in pp. 144—149; though here, perhaps, the love of - 
bearing out an hypothesis has carried Mr. Roberts too far. 
There is no doubt of this, however, that in every nation whose 
ancient history we are acquainted with, there is, in some sort or 
other, the account of a Sampson. Indeed, it is impossible to 
read the various volumes that have been published on the South 
Sea Islands, and on other distant spots, without coming to this 
conclusion,— That, in a way inscrutable to us, many of the great 
historical features of the Bible have so been divulged to them, that 
even their heathenish rites, in many cases horrible as those of 
Moloch, contain germs, which proclaim to all, that God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth. And who will doubt but that in His own good 
time, with whom a thousand years are as one day, He, whose 
mercy endureth for ever, will lighten other Gentiles who sit in 
darkness, even as he has enlightened us, though we be not, alas! 
too many of us, children of light. For ourselves, we confess that 
in reading such works as the one before us, and those of other 
climes, it is the most joyful of thoughts to know that the time 
will come, when ‘ the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea.” (Isai. xi. 9.) Only then let us 
beware lest the plague of our own hearts and the evil of our ways 
hinder the accomplishment of this righteous determination of 
Him, whose is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, and 
who is “ mighty to save.” 

In p. 155 is a remark which we do not recollect to have met 
with elsewhere. ‘ Husbands sometimes boast of the affection of 
their wives, and compare them to the eastern stork, which, if it 
lose its mate in the night, is said immediately to shriek and die.” 
We have been accustomed to identify cropyn, or natural affection, 
with the name of stork, and to see it treated abroad almost as 
one of a family; but we never heard the above. ‘There will be 
few classical readers who will not call to mind the beautiful 
passages in Soph. Electr. 1058—1062, and Aristoph. Av. 1355— 

1359, or who will not remember the name of Howard with 
delight ? 

The following is a very apposite illustration of Ruth, i. 9,— 
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“Tam Ruth, thine handmaid; spread therefore thy skirt over 
thine handmaid 


““T have been delighted,” says Mr. Roberts, ‘‘at the marriage cere- 
monies of the Hindoos, to see amongst them the same interesting cus- 
tom. The bride is seated on a throne, surrounded by matrons, having 
on her veil, her gayest robes, and most valuable jewels, After the mali 
has been tied round her neck, the bridegroom approaches her with a 
silken skirt (purchased by himself), and folds it round her several times 
over the rest of her clothes. A common way of saying, he has married 
her, is, ‘ he hag given her the koori,’ he has spread the skirt over her. 
There are, however, those who throw a long robe over the shoulders of 
the bride, instead of putting on the skirt. An angry husband sometimes 
says to his wife, ‘Give me back my skirt,’ meaning he wishes to have 
the marriage compact dissolved. So the mother-in-law, should the 
daughter not treat her respectfully, says, ‘ My son gave this woman the 
koori, skirt, and has made her respectable, but she neglects me.’ The 
request of Ruth, therefore, amounted to nothing more than that Boaz 
should marry her.”—p. 156. 


The explanation of ch. iv. 7, is not less to the purpose.—‘ A 
man plucked off his shoe, and gave it to his neighbour; and this 
was a testimony in Israel :”— 


“‘When Ramar had to go to reside in the desert for fourteen years, 
his brother Parathan was very unwilling for him to go; and tried, in 
every possible way, to dissuade him from his purpose. But Ramar per- 


sisted in his resolution, having fully made up his mind to take his. 


departure ; when the brother, seeing that his intreaties were in vain, said, 
‘Since you are determined to go, promise me faithfully to return.’ 
Then Ramar, having made the promise, gave his shoes to Parathan as a 
confirmation of his vow. Does a priest, a father, a respectable friend, 
resolve to go on a pilgrimage to some distant country; some one will 
perhaps say, ‘Ah! he will never return; he intends to remain in those 
holy places.’ Should he deny it, then they say, ‘Give us your shoes as 


a witness of your promise;’ and having done so, never will he break it. ° 


An affectionate widow never parts with her late husband's shoes; they 
are placed near to her when she sleeps ; she kisses and puts her head 
upon them; and nearly every time after bathing, she goes to look at 
them. These therefore are the ‘ testimony,’ the melancholy confirmation 
of her husband’s death.”—p. 160. 


In p. 176 Mr. Roberts tells us, that an artful treacherous man 
is called a jackal, and then relates the following curious anecdote, 
“T have been told they often catch the crab by putting their tail 
into its hole, which the creature immediately seizes, in hope of 
food; the jackal then drags it out and devours it.” This reminds 
us of the stratagem of the ounce, recorded in that most interesting, 
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elaborate, and undervalued * work, Southey’s History of the 
Brazils, We insert it as a break to the monotony of the system 
of quotation which we have adopted, that our readers may see the 
clear illustration which the book under review will afford to 
those that look for information. The words of Southey are 
these :— 
‘“* When the floods are out, the fish leave the river to feed upon 
“ certain fruits; as soon as they hear or feel the fruit strike the 
‘¢ water, they leap to catch it as it rises to the surface, and in their 
* eagerness spring into the air. From this habit the ounce has 
“ learnt a curious stratagem ; he gets upon a projecting bough, and 
“ from time to time strikes the water with his tail, thus imitating 
“the sound which the fruit makes as it drops, and as the fish 
* spring toward it, catches them with his paw. This animal 
“ traverses with ease the aquatic plants which, in many places, 
“ obstruct the navigation of the Pantanaes+” or flooded Savan- 
nahs. Such a schoolmaster is hunger—oAddv 6 yhyveras 
Si8aexados! and the Satirist might well say in his Prologue 
** Quis expedivit psittaco suum yaipe ? 

Picasque docuit nostra verba conari ? 

Magister artis, ingenique iargitor 

Venter, negatas artifex sequi voces.” —Persius. 


The expression in Samuel, xxv. 29. “bound in the bundle of 
life,” which at first sight appears strange, is purely an Oriental- 
ism, and is quite common in the East now, The same may be 
said of the bolster and the cruise of water in ch, xxvi. 11. ‘This 
bolster is round, about eight inches in diameter, and twenty in 
length. In travelling, it is carried rolled up in the mat on which 
the owner sleeps. In a hot climate, a draught of water is very 
refreshing in the night ; hence a vessel filled with water is always 
near where a person sleeps.—p. 177. Shimei’s cursing and 
throwing of dust is still to be seen,—the enraged man takes up 
handful upon handful, and throwing it in the air, cursing as he 


* A curious proof of its value occurred not long ago. From a passage in it, it ap- 
peared that there were certain dues which in old time the Brazilian merchants were 
exempted from, Southey had found this in the chronicles he used, and had inciden- 
tally expressed it amongst other matter. Within these last four years some one pointed 
it out to the London merchants connected with the Brazilian trade,—the matter was 
sifted, and found to be correct,—and the merchants, it is said, have the advantage of 
the scholar’s and the historian’s toil. They paid, we have heard, the postage of the 
letters they favoured the Laureat with on the occasion ! 


“Spes nulla ulterior: didicit jam dives avarus 
Tantim admirari, tantim laudare disertos, 
Ut pueri Junonis avem.”—Juv., Sat. vii. 30, 


t See vol. i. p. 138. Ed. 4to, 1810, 
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goes, exclaims, “ Soon shalt thou be as that,—thy mouth shall 
soon be full of it—look, look, thou cursed one, as this dust, so 
shalt thou be.” 


‘Yroxopicuds, says Aristotle in his Rhetoric, gers 0s 


boy of yesterday’s birth.” Again, does a man plead for forgive- 
ness, he says, “ I am buta little child, it was my ignorance.” As 
to the wisdom of Solomon in his judgment between the two 
women and their child, whosoever shall read the illustrations in 
p- 196 will see that it has been followed,—as we could wish the 
other wisdom of the Bible were followed, which alone, because 
Jesus Christ has come into the world to save sinners, can make a 
man wise to salvation. On the riddles, or dark sayings, of the 
East, the reader will find some remarks in p. 199.* 

So little does the form of speech alter in the East, that what 
the woman of Zarephath said to the prophet Elijah,—* 1 am 
gathering two sticks’—will be heard now continually, The 

indoos use the word éwo in speaking of an indefinite number, 

“Well, Veniasi, what are you looking for?” “ L am looking for 


two sticks to prepare my rice;” and so in numerous other in- - 


stances. With respect likewise to the epithet baldhead applied 
by the wicked + children to the prophet Elisha, it may be seen 
that it is still an epithet of contempt, (whether the prophet were 
really bald or no.) Mr, Roberts remarks,—‘ Some suppose this 
alludes to the head being uncovered. I was not a little astonished 
in the East, when I first heard a man called a bald-head, who had 
a large quantity of hair on his head; and I found, upon inquiry, 
it was an epithet of contempt! A man who has killed himself is 
called a ‘ bald-headed suicide. <A stupid fellow ‘a bald-headed 
dunce.’ Of those who are powerless, ‘ What can those bald- 
heads do?’” As to the expression in ii, Kings, xix. 3. ‘ the chil- 
dren are come to the birth, and there is not strength to bring 
forth, —it is still in common use when a person has all but ac- 
complished his object. 

With respect to the lowly devotion, the incerare Detim genua, 


* On this point see Horne’s Introduction, vol. ii. p. 412. Sixth Edit. 

+ We have added the epithet wicked, because it seems almost evident that they were 
the wicked sons of wicked fathers. See Lightfoot’s Sermon on Exod. xx. 5. orks, 
vol, ii, 1312, and Hall’s Contemplations, vol. i. p. 1299. 
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xal xaxdv wyabov. (Lib. ii. 11.§ 15.) This figure is one 
common to all nations, but more particularly so to the East. di) 
The passage we refer to here is Kings, iii. 7. “1am but a little : | 
child; 1 know not how to go out, or come in.” In the present } 
| day the form of speech is similar to Solomon’s. ‘Though advanced | 
in years, a man who wishes to speak of his incapacity for a per- 1 
formance, will say, “ What can | do in this affair? [ am buta 
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as it may be called of the Hindoos, the remarks made by Mr. 
Roberts on Ezra, x. 1, will be sufficient. “ People on their arrival 
from England,” he says, “are astonished at the apparent devotion of 
the Hindoos, when they see them cast themselves down before 
their temples. ‘Those of high rank, and in elegant attire, do not 
hesitate thus to prostrate themselves in the dust, before the peo- 
ple. How often, as you pass along, may you see a man stretched 
his full length on the ground, with his face in the dust, pourin 
out his complaint, or making his requests unto the Gods. It 
matters not to him who or what may be near him: he heeds not, 
and moves not, till his devotions are finished.” 

It is written in Nehemiah, ch. iv. 3, “ Even that which they 
build, if a fox go up, he shall even break down their stone wall.” 
Mr. Roberts says, “ When men deride the workmanship of 
a mason, they say, Che! why, if adog or a jackal run against 
that wall it will fall.” “ A wall! why, it will not keep out the 
jackals.” 

We cannot help transcribing the following painful illustration 
of Esther, v. 9,—painful we call it, because none need to travel 
much beyond the confines and territory of his own heart to find 
the spirit of evil which dictated the expression in the followin 
chapter, “ Yet all this availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mor- 
decai the Jew sitting at the king’s gate.” Mr. Roberts’ words 
are— The case of Mutto-Chadde-Appa, Modeliar of the Dutch 
Governor Van de Graafsgate, is illustrative of this disposition. 
A Moorman of high bearing and great riches had purchased 
the rent of the pearl-fishery of the bay of Ondachy, and, in con- 
sequence, was a person of great influence among the people. 
The proud Modeliar was one day passing along the road, where 
was seated on his carpet the renter of the pearl-fishery. He 
arose not, moved not to him, when passing by, and the Modeliar’s 
soul was fired with indignation. He forthwith resolved upon his 
ruin, and by deeply-formed intrigues, too well succeeded. ‘The 
rent was taken from the Moorman; the money he had advanced 
to the headmen, the officers, the boatmen, the divers,* and others, 
was lost; his estates were sold, and, to make up the deficiency, 
he himself was disposed of by auction for four hundred and 
twenty-five rix dollars, and the Modeliar became the purchaser.” 
—p. 256. Well are we taught in our beautiful Litany to say,— 


® Mr. Roberts adds this needless note, ‘ Men have to dive for the oysters which 


contain the pearls.” As it is there, we may venture to append to it these curious lines 
of Homer. 


wre xal iv lybvdevrs yévorro 
WAAR, ay Eds, Dipay, 
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“from envy, hatred and malice, and all uncharitableness, good 
Lord deliver us;”—well was it said even of the heathen, 


“‘Quippe minuti 
Semper, et infirmi est anim exiguique voluptas 
Ultio,”—Juv. Sat. xiii. 189. 


With regard to the history of Job, Mr. Roberts tells us that 
“the Hindoos have an account of a perfect man, called Ara- 
Chandran, who was sovereign of a large kingdom, and whose 
history has furnished materials for a beautiful and popular 
drama.” See the principal facts of the history in p. 25 63. 
When it is said in v. 10 “ hast thou not made an hedge about 
him”—a common form of expression still used in the East is easily 
recognized. “ Why attempt to hurt him? Is there not a hedge 
about him?” As also in ch. ii. 13. So too is the custom still, 
“'Those who go to sympathize with the afflicted, are often silent 
for hours together. As there were seven days for mourning in 
the Scriptures, so here; and the seventh is always the greatest. 
The chief mourner, during the whole of these days, will never 
speak, except when it is absolutely necessary. When a visiter 
comes in, he simply looks and bows down his head.” 

When we read of the servant earnestly desiring the shadow 
(ch. vil. 2), we are to recollect that the people of the East measure 
time by the length of their shadow,—* diesque longa videtur 
opus debentibus.” So inch. xiv. 19. “ Art thou the first man that 
was born?” When we read the illustration, it is most satisfactory. 
When a majority of people agree on any subject, should an in- 
dividual pertinaciously oppose them, it will be asked, “ What! 
were you born before all others ?” “ Yes, yes; he is the first man: 
no wonder he has so much wisdom.” “Salam to the first / man.” 


Again, when it is known that “ nearly all the houses in the East’ 


are made of unburnt bricks, so that there is little difficulty in 
making a hole sufficiently large to admit the human body,” it 
will be easily understood what is the full sense of “in the dark 
they dig through houses.” The classical scholar will hardly need 
to be reminded of the secondary meaning of the word in such 
passages as these in the comic poet. 


re 3) Eviperione, éxeceixvuro 
roic Awrocurate, Kal roiot 
Kat roiot Kal TOLKWPUXOLC, 
éor’ Ran. 772. 
On Job, xxiv. 9, is the illustration following, in which Mr. 
Roberts, turning all his observations to account—navras y EeAxcy, 
ola parywjris Aldos—makes the passage perfectly clear. 


“ Wicked men and tyrants may be prosperous for a season, but they 
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will eventually be like the long stubble, having had the ears lopped off. 
This alludes to the custom, in the East, of taking off the ears of corn, 
and leaving the straw, as before, standing on the ground. The grain 
called kurrahan is gathered by simply taking off the ears; and rice, 
where the water still remains in the fields, is gathered in the same way. 
The proud oppressor, then, in the end, shall be like the long straw 
standing in its place, having ‘ the ears’ cut off, and carried away.’— 
280. 

The interpretation of Job, xxviil., seems more fanciful than is 
consistent with the general tenor of this work; and the note in 
page 298, in quoting the passage thus, “ the boasting high sons 
of the fierce animal,” hardly, if at all, gives the force of the Sep- 
tuagint, to which it refers. The LAX. have &x érarycay auriv 
viel aratovay, em Agwy. With regard to the 
pression in xxxi, 1, “ I have wade a covenant with my eyes,” it 
is as much used now as it probably was in days gone by. “ Has 
aman a strong desire to go on a pilgrimage to a distant temple, 
and should his friends remonstrate with him, he will say, ‘ [ have 
made an udam-puddiki, (i. e. a covenant with my eyes); ‘ I must 
go.” We have not space for a very interesting passage illus- 
trative of xlii. 11, to which we must, therefore, refer our readers, 
as it is a remarkable instance of a custom descending from gene- 
ration to generation. 

In Psalm xviii, 5, the margin has for sorrows, “ cords.” “The 
whole passage is, “ The SOITOWS of hell compassed me about; 
the snares of death prevented me:” upon which Mr. Roberts has 
the following curious remarks :— 

The Hindoo Fama, ‘ the catcher of the souls of men,’ bears some re- 
semblance to the Charon and Minos of the Egyptians and Grecians. 
Yama rides on a buffalo, bas a large snare in his hand, and is every i 
a most hideous-looking monster. In his anxiety to fill his caves wi 
mortals, he was often involved in great disputes with the gods and others ; 
and im the case of Marcander, who was a favourite with the supreme 
Siva, he had already cast his snare upon him, and was about to drag 
him to the lower regions, when the Deity appeared, and compelled bim 
to relinquish his prey.""—(See Southey’s Curse of Kehama.) “ When 
people are in the article* of death, they are said to be caught in the 
snare of Yama."’—(Sce Matt. xxiii. 33. ) 

The interpretation of Psalm xxiii. 4—“ thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me”—is hardly illustrated by be A follows. “ He 
was, indeed, a good king; by his sceptre and umbrella he com- 
forted his subjects. ‘ By the staff or sceptre he governed and 
protected his people, a by his umbredla he defended them from 
the fierce rays of the sun. “ Yes, by these are we instructed, 


* This expression, by the way, is more Latin than English. But see Introduction, 
air. 
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guided, supported and defended: what have we to fear? great is 
our safety and confidence.” More than this is wanted to illus- 
trate the Psalmist’s words, and more may be found in Zech. xi. 7, 
on which passage Lowth remarks, “ The shepherds of old time 
had two rods or staffs, one turned round at the top, that it might 
not hurt the sheep; this was for counting them, and ——s 
the sound from the diseased, (see Lev. xxvii. 32): the other h 
an iron hook at the end of it, to pull in the stray sheep, and hold 
them fast while the shepherd corrected them. The Psalmist 
mentions both these.” And here, as we have fallen upon the 
mention of the shepherds and their flocks, there is no need to 
dwell upon the well-known custom of their being led, instead of 
being driven, as with us in the West. The readers of their 
Bibles, especially of St. John, x., must be as familiar with this 
custom as with that which we follow on our own downs. We 
would, however, remark, that there is one instance recorded of 
this (the only one that we know of in Greek poetry) in the Argo- 
nautics of Apollonius Rhodius. We give the words. 
& ddr’ Kar’ onpavrijpoc 

pupla par’ didny Kexopnutva roing 

avduy, 6 ce Elon mapog aipryyt Auyéey 

Kade vopuov pédog’ we r. &.”—Lib. ii. 

But to return to Mr. Roberts. On that difficult text in 

Psalm xxix. 9, “ The voice of the Lord maketh the hinds to 
calve,” or, as the margin has it, “ ¢o be in pain,” he remarks— 
“ The thunder in the East is far more terrific than that of Eng- 
land. ‘The explosion is so sudden and so vast, that the earth 
literally trembles under its power; fierce animals rush into the 
covert, and birds fly affrighted to the shade. ‘Then it is the 
people say, ‘ Ah! this will cause the womb to tremble,’ ‘ This. 
thunder will make the pains to come.’ ‘ I fear there will be a 


* The quotations which the commentators give from Polybius, of the swine-herds in 
Etruria and Cisalpine Gaul, bave a ludicrous parallel in the Bubbles from the Bran- 
nens, p. 95. The “ Schwein General” is the head of the chapter referred to. We 
have only to wish that this agreeable writer had been pleased to inform himself a little 
more upon the studies of our universities, before he condemned what does not exist. 

Having quoted the remarkable passage from Apollonius, in the text, we are induced 
to give another from the same author, which is also an Swag Asyéuevev. The English 
reader will find an account of it in that lovely tale, ‘‘ The Tale of Paraguay,” where it 
is called— 

“ A custom strange, 
Thro’ many a savage tribe, howe’er, it grew, 
And ence in the old world known as widely as the new.”—Cantoi. p. 48. 
The werds in Apollonius Rhodius are— 

digas, Avy dia Toles wivertas.”—Lib. li. 1018. 
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falling this day.’ "—p. S24. The expression ‘ taste and see that 
the Lord is good,” is an idiom quite familiar. “ I have ‘ russe 
purtain,’ that is, tasted and seen the Holy Man” “ ‘The Modeliar 
is a good man; I have tasted of him many times.” When we read 
“as the hart panteth for the water brooks,” and call to mind the 
drought of an oriental summer, and the savage inmates of the 
forest, we shall not wonder that the timid deer is often driven 
from the stream she loves, and to which she dares not return, as 
her life would be a prey. ‘* When the god Ramar, and his 
people, went through the thirsty wilderness, it is written, ‘ As the 
deer cried for water, so did they.” “In going through the 
desert, yesterday,” adds Mr. Roberts, as a common observation, 
“ my thirst was so great, I cried out like the deer for water.” 
The following is one of those sad illustrations which make a man 
sorrowful, and, if his religion is pure and undefiled, thankful also 
for God’s mercy in having removed the “ besom of destruction” 
which the sins of our nation have most righteously deserved. 
Ps. Ixxvili. 2. “ The widows made no lamentation.” ‘ When 
the cholera morbus swept off such multitudes, the cries from 
every house had a fearful effect on the passers by; but after some 
time, though the scourge remained, the people ceased to lament, 
asking, ‘ Why should we mourn? the Amma, that is, the god- 
dess, ‘ is at her play.’ ‘Thus, instead of the shrieks and the howls 
so common on such occasions, scarcely a sigh or a whisper was 
heard from the survivors.”—p. 543. Would that we were thank- 
ful enough! Would that the heathen knew that the “ pestilence 
that walketh in darkness,” as well as the plague of the noon-day, 
were of him who doeth what he will amongst the children of men, 
and ever and anon assures us, that though ‘ hand join in hand, 
the wicked shall not go unpunished.” Could we but understand 
the lighting down of the Almighty’s arm so as to do his will, we 
should not be so reckless—we should not crucify the Son of 
His love afresh—we should not do despite to the Holy Spirit of 
Grace, which says, through our consciences, to each of us, “ ‘This 
do, and thou shalt live.” Did we but turn our hearts to consider, 
we should not be fulfilling afresh that wickedness and insensi- 
bility which is recorded by the great historian in his heart-rending 
account of the plague at Athens!—(See lib. ii. 52, 53.) 

To all appearance Mr. Roberts’ remarks on Ps, Ixxxiii. 15, 
are not well grounded. In fact, when he says, that “ it does 
not appear that any instrument of that kind,” (i. e. like the 
wheel,) was ever used for threshing in the East, he certainly runs 
counter to Isai, xxviii, 28, as it is generally understood. More- 
over, the reference to the LX.X. is not rightly translated, “ a 
rolling thing before the wind.” In fact, we can hardly imagine 
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that Mr, Roberts examined the words. They are these, xa) ais 
xoviopTov xataryls the literal translation of which 
is, ‘‘as a whirlwind bearing the dust of a wheel.” We think 
that the words were not examined, because, in the literal trans- 
lation they make rather for the Tamul interpretation, which Mr. 
Roberts advocates. ‘OQ my God, make them like stubble 
before the whirlwind.” It is a matter, however, of no moment, 
and these remarks are only thrown out to encourage that cau- 
tious examination which alone enabled our translators of the 
mvevperixa cuyxpivevres—to accomplish the 
great and glorious work which has been the wonder of every 
age since but the present, which is much too wise in its own 
conceit to admire the labours of another.* 

On the translation of door-keeper in Psalm Ixxxiv. 10, Mr. 
Roberts may be consulted with advantage, though the word 
does represent to us a humble station, The same may be said 
of the translation, “ We spend our years as a tale that is told,” 
on which the words of the devoted Aruna Kiriyaar are a pure 
specimen of oriental diction. On Ps, cxxi. 6, ‘‘ The sun shall 
not smite thee by day, nor the moon by night,” the stroke of the 
sun, or coup de soleil, is naturally alluded to: respecting the moon 
Mr. Roberts observes, “The moon has also a pernicious effect 
upon those who sleep in its beams :} and fish, having been ex- 
posed to them for one night, becomes most injurious to those 
who eat it: hence our English seamen, when sailing in tropical 
climes, always take care to place their fish out of the “ sight of 
the moon.” (See notes.) ‘ Health to thy navel,” in the Prov. iii. 8, 
has yet its corresponding saying, as may be seen in p. 364. 
The information conveyed in the remarks on Prov. iv. 13, is 
curious, but not much to the purpose. It declares, however, 
that Mr. Roberts, knowing time to be, as Theophrastus calls if, 


moduTeAtoTaroy dvaAwua, was ever on the alert, And this reminds 
us that,— 


“ Fugit interéa, fugit irreparabile tempus 
Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore.” 


Indeed, following our notes, we have gone on regularly, and- have 
had enough to dwell upon. We must, however, turn to a few of 
the illustrations on the New Testament ere we lay down our pen. 
These, in Mr. Roberts’ work, take up a much greater space 


* Further information on this text will be found in the learned notes of Hammond, 
in loc. and on Matt. iii. 1. 

t Hence the Arab, when he sleeps, always protects his head, either by lying face 
downwards, or by looking for a stone to lay so as to cover it from the moon’s beams. 
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than those on the Old Testament. A page or more must suffice 
for us, 

On the expression, “ Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth,” Matt. vi. 3, Mr. Roberts remarks, “The 
right hand always ‘dis s gifts, because it is more * ‘ honour- 
able than the other.’” The left hand, therefore, was to be 
unacquainted with the charities of the other, i, e. there was to 
be no ostentation. ‘The Hindoos say of things which are not 
to be revealed, “The left ear is not to hear that which went 
into the right, nor the right to be acquainted with that which 
was heard by the left,” words in which the same form of speech 
is easily recognized. Again, in v. 26, what follows shows the 
same, “What! has your money made you a cubit higher?” 
i.e. m the scale of being. Is a man ambitious of rising in so- 
ciety, a person, who wishes to annoy him, puts his finger on his 
elbow, and, showing that part to the tip of the middle finger, 
asks, “ Friend, will you ever rise thus much (a cubit) after all 
your cares?’’ ‘ Yes, yes, the low caste thinks himself a cubit 
taller because he has got the favour of the king.” On Matt. vii. 6, 
it is observed, “ You talk to me about your family: I know 
them well; the tree is bad, and the fruit is the same.” The 
next illustration we quote is doubtless quite familiar even to 
those who have read no more than Gil Blas, and Don Quixote, 
nevertheless, it is so well, and so briefly put, that we quote it 
entire. It is on Matt. ix. 17, ‘Neither do men put new wine 
into old bottles: else the bottles break, and the wine runneth 
out.”—~ The Eastern bottle, called turunthe, is made of the raw 
hide of an animal, consequently, when any fermenting liquor is 
put into it, the skin being comparatively green, distends itself to 
the swelling of the liquor, But should the bottle have been 
previously stretched by the same process, then it must burst if 
put to a second trial, because it cannot yield to the new pressure 
of fermentation.” —p. 559. 

The following illustration on Matt. xii. 25, “ But while men 
slept, his enemy came and sowed tares among the wheat,” is 
probably known but to few. “Strange as it may appear, this 1 7. 
still literally done in the East. See that lurking villain, watching 
for the time when his neighbour shall plough his field; he care- 
fully marks the period when the work has been finished, and goes 
in the night following, and casts in what the natives call pandi- 
nellu, i.e. pig-paddy; this being of rapid growth, springs up 
before the good seed, and scatters itself before the other can be 


® We never read but of one exception to this, and that was in Golownin’s Travels 
(or Captivity) in Japan. We have lost the reference. 
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reaped, so that the poor owner of the field will be for years be- 
fore he can get rid of the troublesome weed. But there is another 
noisome plant which these wretches cast into the ground of those 
they hate, called perum-pirandi, which is more destructive to 
vegetation than any other plant. Has aman purchased a field 
out of the hands of another, the offended person says, ‘ I will 
plant the perum-pirandi in his grounds,’ ”—p. 541 

On the expression of “a camel” going through the “ eye of a 
needle,” Lightfoot, in his Hebrew and Talmudical exercitations, 
quotes Bava Mezia, fol. 32, 2, to this purpose, “ Perhaps thou 
art one of those of Pombeditha, who can make an elephant pass 
through the eye of a needle; that is, as the Arach imterprets it, 
‘ Who can speak things that are impossible.”* The metaphor, 
according to Mr. Roberts, finds a parallel m a modern proverb, 
somewhat like that quoted by Lightfoot,— Just as soon will an 
elephant pass through the spout of a kettle.” We have no doubt 
ourselves, but that a camel,—aud not x4pidov, a cable,-— 
is the true reading. ‘The latter is argued for by ‘Theophylact and 
Origen. A similar proverb is found in the Koran.t The only 
modern version, which we are aware of, that has ‘Theophylact’s 
and Origen’s interpretation, is the Danish one by Hanns Mikkel- 
sen, and not the one in common use. His words are, “ Thet er 
letter en kabeltuoff'at gaa egennom it naal offne,” &c. This trans- 
lation was made in 1524. 

A pleasing illustration of the feast for the poor, may be found 
in p. 545. ‘The illustration in p. 554, we shall transcribe. “ An 
eastern wedding is always celebrated in the night; for though the 
fortunate hour for performing some parts of the ceremony may 
be in the duy, yet the festivities of the scene will not take place 
till night. When the bridegroom going forth to the house of the 
bride, or when be returns to his own habitation or to that.of his 
father, he is always accompanied by numerous friends and de- 
pendents, who carry lamps and torches. When he approaches 
either house, the inmates rash out to meet him with their best 
wishes and congratulations. The path is covered with ‘ garments,’ 
and lamps like fire-flies sparkle in every direction.” 

The remarks on the words “I see men as trees walking,” 
seem to us an instance of one of those far-fetched illustrations 
which we have had occasionally to advert to. But we find we 
must cut short our further observations; though the book is filled 


* Works, vol. ii. p. 219, ed, fol. Hammond quotes this same passage of the Baby- 
lonish Talmud, and explains Pombeditha to be an “‘ academy of Jews” there. 
+ See Parkhurst in 5th ed. Rose. 
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with matter which is interesting to the end.* We shall only take 
the opportunity (on adverting to the question as to the translation 
of the word Aoyos) to observe, that there are some remarks on 
that subject in a book entitled the “ Round Towers; Freemasonry, 
Sabaism and Budhism,” by one self-satisfied Mr. O’Brien, which 
are enough to make the literature of a land to stink. What we 
allude to will be found in p. 484, of that most presumptuous, 
absurd and ridiculous book,—the author of which, like Eratos- 
tratus, has earned himself a name for folly, not likely to be for- 
otten. The subject required this severity of notice. We are sorry 
it should have been necessary, as Mr. O’ Brien, whoever he is, has 
on some points an abundance of information. ‘The contents, 
however, of the book referred to, are altogether a miserable in- 
stance of learning thrown away. But so it is, “ Le sens commun 
n'est pas si commun ;” and Mr. O’Brien has veritied the infidel’s 
remark, though we trust he himself is far from treading in his 
steps. It is said that the Indians learned from the Spaniards 
the cry of “ Aca nada,” i.e. here is no gold, and repeated the 
same to the French when they visited that part of America, and 
that so it acquired the name of Canada. Aca nada is what we 
say of Mr. O’Brien’s book; for, except its being rich in folly and 
Irishisms, it is, as says Jeremy Taylor, “ insipid as a cork or an 
uncondited mushroom.” 
In closing our review of this work, which, as a compendium, 
we may safely pronounce excellent, we cannot but hope that Mr. 
Roberts may be induced to add to his present stores, as there are 
many points of oriental diction which we are sure will yet admit 
of illustration. We think, likewise, that at some future time, 
when another edition shall be called for, there are several parts 
in the present volume which may very well admit of the bygaccay 
onéyyos, to make room for more interesting and less speculative 
matter; though we are far ftom saying that the book itself is 
speculative as a whole; for, on the contrary, it deals in clear and 
convincing illustrations. We should also like to have an opinion 
from Mr. Roberts on the merits, (of course we mean the research, 
as bold hypothesis must be expected,) of certam German works 


* By the way we would remark, that the custom of being beaten or beating with 
sandals, alluded to in p. 578, has travelled far westward. Lucian has, in his Philo- 
pseudes, c. 28, cavdidrw wuyds, ra waitle walsebas. Ed. Hemsterp, 
vol. iii. p. 55. It will be found in Juvenal, Sat. vi..612, ‘ Et soled pulsare nates.” 
In Persius, Sat. v. 169, ‘‘ Soled objurgabere rubra.” It is the commonest of German 

verbs—‘ Unter dem Pantoffel stehen ;” and in Butler’s Remains, vol. ii. p. 105, in 

is “* Henpect Man,” may be found the phrase ‘ under correction of her Pantoffie,” 

which. we do not recollect elsewhere to have met with, Our readers will find a ludi- 
Crous scene in Hajji Baba, touching the slipper, vol. ii. p, 159. 
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which lie on the table before us,—among others, of Gorre’s 
Mythengeschichie der Asiatischenwelt — Rhode’s Heilige Sage, 
und das gesammte Religionsystem der alten Baktrer, Meder, und 
Perser, oder des Zendvolks, and Schmidt’s Forschungen im Ge- 
biete der alteren Religidsen, Politischen und Literarischen Bil- 
dungsgeschichte der Volker Mittel Asiens, vorziiglich der Mongo. 
len und Tibeter, If Mr. Roberts does not know the Aglaophamus 
of Lobeck, we think he might glean his countrymen some infor- 
mation connected with his subject from thence, As we have 
said we should like to have the unbiassed opinion of an oriental 
observer, (the more so if a scho/ar,) on the works above mentioned, 
so should we also on the late Friedrich Munter’s Religion der 
Karthager, Religion der Babylonier ;—as the idolatry of all these 
nations must, more or less, have been connected,—each severally 
being, as we have somewhere seen idleness styled—* the lime- 
twigs of the Devil.” Far, however, are we from wishing Mr. 
Roberts to trouble himself with what he has not given his atten- 
tion to; only if these works should have come in his way, or if 
others of the like school should have met with his attention, as 
we said, we should like to know the judgment his residence and 
observation in the East, added to study, would pass upon them. 
We have only to add, that this volume is worth all the two- 
pany trash which the last half-dozen years have given birth to. 


hus in every sense, . 
“* Tantum elementa queunt permutato ordine rerum !” | 


Art. X.—1. Speech of the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart., February 24, 1835, on the Motion of an Address or 
Thanks to his Majesty, in Answer to His most gracious Speech. 
London: Roake and Varty. 1835. pp. 44. 


2. The Restoration of Suffragan Bishops recommended, as a 
Means of effecting a more equal Distribution of Epise 
Duties, as contemplated by his Majesty's recent Ecclesiastical 
Commission. By John Henry Newman, M.A., Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. London: Rivingtons. Oxford: 
Parker. 1835. pp. 52. 


3. The Spirit of the Age. By the Rev. Joseph Rigby, F.C.S, 
Vicar of Hutton Cranswick, in Yorkshire, Author of Reflec- 
tions on Modern Policy. London: Roake and Varty. 1835. 
pp. 28. 


Tue Church is at this moment the very pivot of our general 
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lity—the very hinge on which the destinies of the empire are 
ikely to turn. Yet it seems to us, that we are cast upon a crisis, 
when it is hardly possible for the most sagacious to fix, or for the 
most honest to deliver, their sentiments. Measure follows mea- 
sure, a8 wave treads upon wave: and we are like men standing 
upon the shore, wondering how far the next billow will reach, 
and what strange things the tide will bear upon its flow. We 
have a ministry, now pledged to the principle of reform, and 
pledged of old to the principle of conservation. If the two ele- 
ments be united into conservative reform, we could desire nothing 
better; if the one be merely exchanged for the other, we could 
dread nothing worse. It was our wish to give assistance, in our 
humble way, to Sir Robert Peel and his government; and we 
had prepared a statement of reasons, founded upon his speeches 
and declarations, to show that no distrust or misgiving ought to be 
entertained. We are free to confess that we have cast that state- 
ment aside; because events have happened to stagger, though 
not to destroy, our faith; and because, even before these ob- 
servations can be read, the prime minister may be shaken 
in his seat. Yet, if our confidence is to be withdrawn from 
Sir Robert Peel, upon whom, among all our statesman, could 
we repose it? Hence it is that we are at a loss. We cannot 
altogether approve; we would not in the least -embarrass: 
we can only implore the members of the administration to 
consider, that the support of the Church-party is as necessary 
to themselves, as the welfare of the Church is necessary to the 
welfare of the country. Instead, therefore, of indulging the mere 
speculations of hope or fear, of congratulation or sorrow, we shall 
be contented to throw out a few rapid suggestions on matters of 

ressing urgency ; and, for the rest, to wait three months longer, 
before we form a judgment, which shall at least be impartial, and 
attempt a history of transactions, which, from their momentous 
character, must be memorable for ever. 

Sir Robert Peel,—a man generally right, and always plausible, 
—of equal capacity and experience,—of considerable eloquence, 
and consummate discretion,—of enlarged and comprehensive 
thought, as well as of memory singularly exact and retentive ; 
a man, besides, of personal integrity without a stain, and in the 
possession of private wealth, which must set him far above the 
reach of all common temptation,—might be thought to offer in 
himself a security against evil, and almost a talisman against every 
rising apprehension, Yet, whether the shadows of coming oc- 
currences are cast before them, or the shadows of past occur- 
rences have not entirely moved away, feelings of doubt and un- 
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easiness, not altogether to be stifled, will still at intervals rush 
upon the mind. _ Our object, however, as we have said, is to look 
simply to the present, and to watch with an anxious and jealous, 
but not malignant, scrutiny the current of ministerial conduct. 
An elaborate retrospect we shall reserve to the completion of 
plans, or the end of the session; and we shall not induige in pre- 
dictions, where, in the interval between their composition and 
their publication, events may arise to turn our prophecies into 
monuments of our short-sightedness. 

We proceed, then, in the trust that Sir Robert Peel is the 
last man in the kingdom who would strike a blow at the Church; 
for we are quite sure that he is the last man in the kingdom who 
ought. At the beginning of his career, the Church-party adopted 
him and took him upon trust. The tide which bore him up in 
the early voyage of life—and the breeze which wafted him to repu- 
tation and place—and the lever which removed the barriers from 
his path—and the acclamations which were first raised to give 
him encouragement—and the support upon which he could fall 
back in every trial—all came from the Church and its ministers, 
And if a moment subsequently came, when those warmest friends 
deserted him, because they deemed themselves injured, if not 
betrayed ; still his position was then different, his influence was 
then established, and through their means he had enjoyed long 
opportunities of gaining a hold upon public opinion by his own 
merits, Sir Robert Peel, therefore, still owes more, as an indi- 
vidual, to the Church and the Church-party, than he can ever 
repay; and, if recourse must be had to harsh measures—not to 
say, unjust measures,—because the Church must be sacrificed to 
the emergencies of the State, at least, in the name of gratitude, 
let them not be taken under Ais administration. ‘The same con- 
dact, which in other statesmen would be political error, in Sir 
Robert Peel would be personal dishonour. | 

It must at least be conceded to him by both friends and ene- 
mies that he has shrunk from no inquiry, that he has evaded no dif- 
culty ; but that he has manfully approached the very rocks and 
quicksands, to which the vessel of State must inevitably drift, yet 
on which many an administration has already suffered shipwreck. 


The delicate task of redressing the complaints of the Dissenters, | 


and yet preserving the rights of the Church, has at least been 
met; and even the more delicate task of reconciling the extinc- 
tion of tithes in Lreland with the sacredness of ecclesiastical pro- 

rty. ‘The waters have at least been stirred; the field has at 
least been entered, and turned up by the plough. God grant that 
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the harvest may be, not tumult and disorder, but peace, and con- 
cord, and holiness, and solid improvement. 

Sir Robert Peel said in his Speech on the Address, with 
reference to the intended measures announced from the Throne, 


“ Among the first of them, in point of urgency, was the state of the 
tithe question in Ireland. Government would propose a measure for its 
final and equitable adjustment. For the commutation of tithe in Eng- 
land and Wales, Government was also prepared with a measure. For 
the administration of justice in Ecclesiastical causes, Government in- 
tended to adopt a Bill, founded on the Report of the Commissioners 
appointed by the former Government of the Duke of Wellington; a 
Bill of which, subsequently, the Right Hon. Member for Cumberland 
had been the chief promoter; a Bill which would destroy all petty ec- 
clesiastical courts, and would appoint supreme courts for the cogni- 
zance of all ecclesiastical causes. Government also proposed to 
make provision for the more effectual maintenance of ecclesiastical 
discipline—a provision which would enforce episcopal authority, not 
over the laity, but over the clergy, and would check, if not entirely 
prevent, those cases of scandal which occasionally occurred, but the 

unishment of which was dilatory and ineffectual. Government also 
intended to propose a measure which would relieve those who dissented 
from the Church from the necessity of celebrating marriage according 
to its rites.” —Speech, pp. 30, 31. 


Again, he says to the reformers :— . 


“IT request them not to hamper me and tie up my hands by their 
foolish amendments—not to restrict my measures of intended liberality, 
and compel me to confine, what I mean for the relief of all, to the case 
of Protestant Dissenters.’"—Speech, p. 41. 

make great offers, which should not lightly be rejected.” —Ilid. 

43. 
. “T offer you reduced estimates, improvements in civil jurisprudence, 
reform of ecclesiastical law, the settlement of the tithe question in Irele..d, 
the commutation of tithe in England, the removal of any real abuse in 
the Church, the redress of those grievances of which the Dissenters have 
any just ground to complain.” *—Tbid. p. 44. 


* We are sorry to perceive some symptoms of uneasiness; yet can a man like Sir 
Robert Peel be annoyed by the foolish taunts that he is only the nominal head of the 
Government, but that its real main-spring and director is the Duke of Wellington? 
In his auxiety, and a natural anxiety, to show that he is a free and independent 
premier, Sir Robert sometimes talks a little too much, as if he was the sole depository 
of political power, and the whole government centered in himself. In his speech, we 
cannot but think, there is a rather too frequent employment of the first person singular. 
We cannot say how oftén the monosyllable ‘‘ 1” appears in the 44 pages, which it com- 
prises in the form of a pamphlet ; but it occurs, for we took the trouble to count, seven- 
teen times in page 2. Sir Robert Peel’s position has been, in fact, singularly favour- 
able. He received a “‘ carte blanche” from his sovereign ; and says himself, “no sacrifice 
of principle was required from me by the king ; on the contrary, I was desired to form 
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Several measures have already been brought forward which 
form a commentary upon these declarations. The plans for the 
consolidation of ecclesiastical courts, and the stricter and more 
summary enforcement of clerical discipline, will afford general 
satisfaction: nor can we here refrain from remarking how much 
of unjust censure has long been thrown upon the Church and 
churchmen for matters which were in reality legal rather than 
clerical: such as the mischief of lay-impropriations, the defects 
of ecclesiastical law, and the dilatoriness of ecclesiastical juris- 
prudence. 

A bill for the regulation of Dissenters’ marriages has also made 
its appearance. It was introduced by the premier himself on the 
17th of March: and the course of our argument will fully justify 
us in making a few remarks upon it; because the subsequent 
modifications, whatever they may be, cannot alter the part origi- 
nally taken by Sir Robert Peel. The present measure may be, 

rhaps, “a miracle of legislative viedo,” in comparison with 
Toa John Russell’s abortion of last year. It does something, 
perhaps, to remedy the obvious faults of that marriage bill, by en- 
couraging the religious ceremony, and securing the accomplish- 
ment and acknowledgment of the civil contract. The former 
is thought desirable, the latter is made necessary. And this plan 
is adopted on account of the alleged impossibility of drawing 
up any religious service in which all Dissenters could agree, 
And yet, by the way, we are told that all sects whatsoever can 
receive an education—which shall not be an irreligious education 
—together ; when the prime minister of the country, with all 
the ability and experience which from every quarter he can com- 
mand, is unable to devise a simple form for the celebration of 
marriage which shall be common to them all, We shall not 
pretend that this bill of Sir Robert Peel, notwithstanding the 


applauses which have been poured upon it, appears to us free — 


from reasonable exception. Marriage, then, in the case of thou- 
sands, not in the remote parts of the empire, but here in En 

land, is to become legally nothing more than a civil contract: it 
may, or may not, be afterwards ratified by a religious solemnity, 


being equally valid with it or without it. The Christian sanction — 


may or may not be superadded: it is no essential condition. This 
is a great step. But it applies, we shall be told, only to the 
Dissenters. It applies to all who, for whatever reasons, choose 


an administration such as seemed to myself best for the public service, to adopt such 
measures as I conceived most likely to advance the public interests.”—p. 21, The 
Duke of Wellington, we believe, does nothing even in his own department without 
consulting Sir Robert Peel: and for the rest, Sir Robert boasts, that there never was 
an adwinistration, of which the members were more tractable, or more united in sub- 
ordination to the head. 


NO. XXXIV.—APR. 1835. rl - 
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to swear that they are Dissenters; and it gives facilities which 
they could not otherwise possess. 

he following, extracted from the Times of March the 18th, is 
a brief and accurate description of the measure. Let our read- 
ers judge of it for themselves. 


“ The details of the bill, as described by the Right Hon. Baronet, 
will be as simple as its principle. The measure will enact, that in the 
case of parties being Dissenters, and objecting to be married according 
to the forms of the Church of England, it shall be competent for them 
to go before a magistrate of the hundred in which one of them has 
resided for more than seven days and declare their intention of 
entering into the married state. An oath, similar to that taken on 
applying for a marriage license now, will be required on the first visit 
to the magistrate. ‘The oath will set forth the name and place of resi- 
dence of the party—will declare that he is not a member of the Church 
of England, and that he objects to be married according to the rites of 
that Church ; that he has dwelt in such and such a place for seven days 
past; that the parties are of age, or that they have the consent of their 
parents or guardians, &c., and that there is no lawful impediment to 
the marriage. Within any period after such application to the magis- 
trate, not than fourteen days, nor more than three months, the 

ies again present themselves before the magistrates, and 
form of eivil contract, signing a declaration that dey 
consider themselves to be man and wife. This will constitute a legal 
marriage under the measure of Sir Robert Peel. 

‘‘ It remains only to add to this summary of the bill, that the magis- 
trate before whom the marriage takes place will be required to trans- 
mit the declaration of marriage to the parson of the parish, who will be 
required to register it in the same manner as he registers marriages 
solemnized by himself. The fees in the whole will amount to 7s., of 
which 2s, are to be paid to the magistrate, and 5s. to the parson.” 


We shall not call into question the animus with which Sir 
Robert has introduced the bill; nor his intentions of impartial 
liberality aud kindness towards both churchmen and dissenters? 
but we fear that insuperable difficulties may arise, where one 
party belongs to the Church and the other to some disseuting 
body; we fear that the anomalies so caused will render a general 
assimilation to the present scheme first a matter of clamour, and 
then a matter of necessity; and that the uniformity so reached 
will cut asunder one great and holy tie between the people and 
the clergy, who will then celebrate their marriages no more: we 
fear that facilities will be afforded to clandestine unions, if, 
to entitle the parties to go for the first time before the magis- 
trate, it be only requisite that one of them should have resided— 
and such residence may be little more than nominal—for seven 
days in the hundred; and if they have only to wait for the interval 
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most convenient to their purposes, between a fortnight and three 
months, before they can go the second time and be married: we 
fear, that the sacredness of the marriage-vow will be impaired, if 
the ipsum matrimonium be the civil contract, and the religious 
sanction be a merely optional ceremony: we fear that a kind of 
premium may be given to at least partial secession, if not merely 
persons known to be regular frequenters of dissenting conventi- 
cles, but any persons whatever who express a dislike of the 
marriage service of the Church of England, can be married more 
cheaply and easily before a civil functionary,—without the publica- 
tion of banns, which might be deemed a degradation, and without 
the purchase of a license, which might be felt as an expense, 
Moreover, we cannot but think, in spite of Sir Robert Peel’s as- 
sumptions and precedents, that the bill carries upon its face a 
French and revolutionary, rather than an English and constitu- 
tional aspect: while we foresee that the change must be a pre- 
lude to other changes ; because it cannot suit any party long, that 
the minister of the established Church should be turned into a 
registering clerk, We would willingly pause; for we are not 
writing, we hope never to write, a criminative article, headed Sir 
Robert Peel v. the Church of England. But what are the facts? 


The clergyman of the parish is compelled to be registrar of mar- 


riages, which the Church has not sanctioned; but “ the dissenting 
minister,” according to Sir Robert Peel, “is not to be forced to 
enter into contact with a clergyman of the establishment ;” for 


the magistrate, before whom the contract was made, is to transmit 


the certificate. How long has this kind and delicate considera- 


tion been entirely on one side—and that one, the side of the Dis« - 


senters ? 
Alas! there were anomalies enough in our position before. 


But now we are to be plunged more and more deeply into the 


roaring stream. It is impossible that the present position should 
be maintained; and hazardous advances will become necessary, 
as we shall be equally unable to = or to recede. For what 
coherence will exist in the different branches of our system? or 
what is there spread for us in future but an inextricable web of 
dilemmas and incongruities? Marriage must be either of divine 
institution, or merely of human. It must be one or the other for 
us all. It is hardly to be supposed, that God has instituted a 
divine ordinance for some, and left it to man to frame a civil ob- 
servance for others. It is hardly to be supposed, that the religi- 
ous sanction should be bound upon some by a command from the 
Deity, and come to others as a “ recommendation” from the king’s 
minister. But, if marriage be a divine ordinance, why does not 
the legislature provide, either by the exaction of an oath from the 
112 
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parties, or by a certificate from the officiating person, or by other 
means, that some religious ceremony be somewhere performed? 
If it be essentially a human institution, or a civil contract, then 
the tenets of our Church upon the subject are fundamentally 
wrong: or, if it be a religious matter, but the legislature, as a 
legislature, has no concern with it, then, what concern has the 
legislature with religion at all? Then, men will ask, not merely 
why is there a marriage-service in the prayer-book, but why is 
there any book of Common Prayer put forth by the authorities of 
the state? Therefore, let our legislators beware, lest, in their soli- 
citude for the good-will of the Dissenters, they should undermine the 
whole argument for a national ecclesiastical establishment. In 
what religious matter can the legislature interpose, if not for en- 
forcing and consecrating the ties of that relation, which is more 
solemn than all the rest,—more important to the morals of so- 
ciety—to the well-being of every neighbourhood, every family, 
every individual. That man will be no friend to England, who 
strikes the first blow at the sanctity of marriage. And if such 
things are to be often repeated, we care not how soon we come 
to the plain intelligible maxim, that religion rests entirely between 
a man and his conscience, and that kings, and laws, and senates, 
have nothing to do with it. 

In one word, our position will be this. We shall have a legis- 
lature which declares marriage to be a civil contract, and a church 
which declares it to be a religious ordinance, because expressly 
and positively of divine institution. ‘The Church, supporting and 
supported, is to be bound up with the legislature; and yet, in 
this point at least, the legislature is doing its utmost to stultify 
the Church. Can there be a more false, or a more unfortunate 

osition? Nothing can be stronger or more explicit than the 
anguage of our Chureh in the solemnization of matrimony, 
“ It is an honourable estate, instituted of God in the time of 
man’s innocency.” “ The man and the woman are to live toge- 
ther after God’s ordinance in the holy estate of matrimony.” 
Each party takes the other through every accident of life until 
death, ‘‘ according to God’s holy ordinance:” and all is done “ in 
the name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” So 
that, unless the Church errs, the conversion of marriage into a 
merely civil contract, goes far not merely to impair, but vitiate 
the ceremony. And is there no risk, that, if marriage is pro- 
nounced by law to be merely a civil contract, the observance of 
the marriage vow may come to be considered as merely a human 
obligation;—the very last notion with which we could wish the 
mind of England to become familiarized. Yet we have hardl 
seen a syllable of opposition offered to this bill; and the legisla- 
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tion of parliament has found only a responsive and corroborative 
voice in the legislation of the press. 

We throw out these suggestions with a haste which is inevita¢ 
ble, and without opportunity for second thought. So far from 
wishing to give annoyance, we shall even rejoice to see our sen- 
timents controverted, our objections refuted, and the dangers 
which we dread proved to be imaginary; but it is well that the 
matter should be canvassed on all sides, in order that the 
errors may be rectified, and the deficiencies filled up,—that is, if 
any exist,—before the measure becomes irrevocably the law of 
the land. Our an it will be seen, is of no factious, or 
political, or illiberal character, which would deny any civil right 
to the Dissenter; but rests simply on the principle, that, in every 
case of marriage, the performance of some religious and conse- 
crating ceremony ought, if it be possible, to be insured. 

There are, however, other commentaries on the professions of 
the head of the government. ‘The first report of the Church Com- 
mission is divided, as our readers well know, into the three divi- 
sions of territory, revenue, and patronage. It recommends anew 
territorial distribution of the country for ecclesiastical purposes, 
or, in other words, a transfer of certain districts from one diocese 
to another; the creation of two new bishoprics, and, to prevent 
an increased number of spiritual peers in the House of Lords, 
the consolidation of four of the present bishoprics into two; an 
approximation to equality in the incomes of the various dioceses; 
and a new arrangement of patronage, partly consequent upon the 
transfer of territory from see to see, partly arising from the volun- 
tary surrender made by parties in whose hands the patronage is 
now vested, and partly connected with wider views of necessity or 
expediency. ‘The statistics of the Report we take for granted: 
we must also take for granted, we suppose, the need of some 
change, caused either by the alterations made in the course of 
years within the establishment, or by the pressure from without: 
and then little room will be left for objection on the mere details; 
while certainly praise ought to be awarded to the commissioners 
for the promptitude with which their report has been furnished, 
as well as the clearness and ability for which it is conspicuous. 
At the same time, we wait for the other and forthcoming reports, 
that we may examine their labours and recommendations as a 
whole. These clippings and parings, these roundings and squar- 
ings, while they may improve the symmetry of the frame, will not, 
we trust, touch with wound or incision any vital part; and in 
complete opposition, we believe, to the general sentiment, we 
attach more importance to the marriage act than to these present 
suggestions, whether for good or evil, because in the one case, at 
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the worst, the Church, as an establishment, is endangered; in the 
other, a religious principle may be directly in jeopardy. For us 
to find fault by wholesale with the plans of the commissioners, 
would be not only a pain, but an inconsistency; and yet we cane 
not feel a disposition to swell the general outcry of approval ; 
simply because to see speakers and writers, politicians and news- 
papers, after all that has been urged and objected, now trimming 
their sails to the wind, and singing in chorus to any and every 
tune which a prime minister may give out, is really enough to 
sicken an honest man to the soul. 

We might hold a similar tone of remarks with reference to the 
bill for the extinction of tithes in Ireland, to be managed by Sir H. 
Hardinge, in which it is proposed to commute tithes into a rent- 
charge, payable by the landlords, at the rate of 75/, for 1001, 
thus giving them a bonus of 25 per cent. Upon this scheme, 
introduced with the sanction of Sir Robert Peel, we have no 
room, and not much inclination to speak. ‘The whole aspect of 
the affair, and even the position of the present ministers, may be 
changed, if Lord John Russell brings forward his threatened 
motion on the 30th of March, The great fight will then be upon 
the principle of “ appropriation ;” and, as Lord Stanley says, “2 
must be fought in earnest.” All the minor details must ultimately 
take their hue from the settlement of that question. It is at least 
a subject of congratulation, that the repayment of the million 
advanced to the re clergy, is not to be exacted; nor indeed 
could it be, under the circumstances, with one single pretext of 
decency or justice, or by men possessing either heads or hearts. 

The bill testifies, we are told, that even the protest against the 
secularization of Church property must now be made in a qua- 
lified sense. We are told that the present measure for com- 
muting tithe, and sacrificing twenty-five per cent. of Church 
income to the lay proprietors of land, is an absolute recognition 
by the conservative government of the principle, that “ the legis- 
lature is competent to deal with Church property as it pleases.” 
But a distinction, we think, may be fairly drawn between a vio- 
lent invasion of right, or an insidious encroachment upon it, and 
a commutation, which is demanded by the wants and for the sake 
of the Protestant clergymen of Ireland,—an arrangement which, 
whether desirable in the abstract, or merely the less considerable 
of two evils, is necessitated by the appalling urgency of the most 
extraordinary circumstances. ‘To insist that all commutation, or 
even the loss occasioned as it were by the rate of exchange, is a 
secular appropriation of ecclesiastical property, or even a kind of 
spoliation, would be surely, in the present state of things, to throw 
away an actual reality of good for a vain contention about sounds 
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and definitions, Let the terms be equitable: and, in Ireland at 
least, the principle of commutation can hardly be resisted; al- 
though we trust that the government will introduce every prac 
ticable guarantee, and leave the clergy as little dependent as pos- 
sible upon the generosity, or the mercy, or the solvency, of the 
landlords, 

_ In general, as to the projects recommended by the commis- 
sioners, or brought forward by the prime minister, we are inclined, 
as we are entitled, to look upon them with a kind of parental 
regard. We beg more especially to refer our readers to an article 
in this publication, which appeared so long ago as January, 1832, 
They will there see many of the present measures; and, although 
we have not the vanity to assume that these present measures are 
an adoption of our plan, we have a right to say that they very 
neatly resemble it. We may allude, among other things, to the 
improvement of discipline, and a more righteous carefuluess in the 
appointment to ecclesiastical offices ;—to the connection, in cer- 
tain cases, of stalls with parishes ;—to the employment of a part 
of the cathedral property in the erection and endowment of new 
churches ;—to a greater degree of equalization in the dioceses and 
duties of the bishops ;—to a curtailment of the practice of transla- 
tion from see to see;-—that discontinuance of the system of 
holding livings in commendam ;—and, we may add, on the other 
hand, to the principle, that changes should, as far as is possible, 
originate rather within the Church itself, than with the legislature ; 
should be voluntary rather than compulsory; should a urged 
upon the dignitaries and ministers of the Establishment rather as 
recommendations than as commands; and, therefore, should 
always preserve the character of cautious, well-adjusted, conser- 
vative, and tutelary alteration. 

We there said, that “the object—not of mob-reform, or of 
newspaper reform, but of such reform as wise and good meu desire 
and would promote, is to put the institutions of the country in 
harmony with the situation and sentiments of the country.” After 
the lapse of more than three years, we have nothing here to add 
or to retract :—merely wishing to state, in the way of explanation, 
that by “ the situation of the country” we do not mean the acci- 
dental and transient position of any particular place; and that by 
“‘ the sentiments of the country” we do not mean the mere outery 
of its worst and most foolish inhabitants. We then said, “ to 
prove our sincerity as reformers, we will state at once our opi- 
nions and the reasons of them.” Now, when the movements of 
reform are sure and rapid, and the equipoise may be in some 
danger of being lost by its preponderance, we are ready, again, to 
prove our sincerity as reformers, by evincing a solicitude to pre- 
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serve, as well as reform. We, ‘hen, in order that reform might be 
** moderate and constitutional,” noticed the services rendered to 
the country by having “ a drag-chain to the political chariot ;” 
and, curiously enough, we mentioned “ Sir Robert Peel and his 
right reverend friends the bishops,” as being supposed and de- 
clared—by enemies, indeed,—*‘ to form the “drag-chain.” They 
now constitute the moving power; and we therefore trust that no 
drag-chain will be wanted, to prevent “ the possibility of an over- 
turn,” or “ moderate,” as we then expressed ourselves, ‘‘ the terrific 
whirl of the descending wheels.” 

Quite adhering to our former sentiments and suggestions, we 
protest with equal fervour against either excess. We would go 
as far as before, and no farther. We respect public opinion, but 
we protest against popular election in the appointment of minis- 
ters of the Gospel, though disliking from the depth of our hearts 
the abuse of individual patronage. We have no wish to behold 
a cluster of idle prebendaries, or to see one single prebendary 
who owes his preferment to his connexions and not his merit; 
but we protest against the annexation of a// the prebendal stalls 
to populous parishes, because learned leisure is essential to the 
highest welfare of a Church, as well as parochial activity; and 
if the Universities have been the seminaries, the Chapters have 
been the fortresses of that theology of our land, which has been 
the decus et tutamen, the light and beacon of the Christian world. 
We protest, above all, against the folly, as in the case of the 
Church in Ireland, of proceeding to legislate upon the supposed 
results of a Commission, when the Report of the Commissioners 
could not have been examined ;—we protest against the iniquity, 
the inconsistency, the flagrant political delinquency—more espe- 
cially in men “ who were,’ only last year, “ ‘for peace and not for 
convulsion” —of asserting the “ appropriation” of Church reve- 
nues, that is, their alienation and diversion by the State to secular 
purposes, as a bare and naked principle, when no necessity for the 
oe. has been proved—when even no specific plan for 
the appropriation has been devised. But we wait, though burn- 
ing, in silence. 

When we look back at the alterations which the last five years 
have effected, it is impossible to prognosticate, or even conjecture, 
what will happen in the next five that are tocome. Yet our 
opinions are unchanged. We have been like men, sitting quietly 
by the road side, with a crowd swayed to and fro, hurrying back- 
wards and forward, passing and repassing, first in one direction 
and then in another. Like all things, therefore, that are station- 
ary, we may have the same running bodies, now behind, and now 
before us; we may have a relative motion as to things that are, ab- 
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solutely, in a state of rapid progress; and yet, in very truth, we 
may remain in the exact position which we took of old. We 
were advocates of temperate, and safe, and yet effective reforms, 
when the word was far less fashionable than it is at present; we 
shall not be precipitated into an approbation of reforms, so called, 
of a more hazardous and equivocal character; because some, who 
were the most vehement antagonists of all change, have sung their 
recantation ; and others have even recognized the lineaments of a 
goddess, where they used to discern features that were neither of 
earth nor heaven. When so many are veering with a new bias, 
there is the more reason that a few should be steadfast: and, with- 
out clinging to the absurd notion that “ expediency” is to have no 
weight, and to form no element in the consideration of public 
affairs, we yet feel that there is a higher measure, a surer rule, a 
more holy standard, by which schemes are to be tried. 

There is, however, this canon to be laid down. We would carefully 
distinguish ‘* principles” from “ principle.” We much prefer the 
plural to the singular; and a confusion between the two numbers 
has caused many a lamentable mistake. It may be said with 
truth that no man can screw up his principles too tight, or adhere 
to them with too resolute a tenacity; but we quite deny, as we 
have said in a former article, that earthly affairs can usually be 
regulated by a rigid, unbending addiction to one single principle, 
pushed to its extreme; adored with an exclusive worship; or 
allowed to fly off at a tangent, unbalanced, uncorrected, un- 
modified by the attraction of others, instead of revolving in the 
general circle of our moral harmonies. Such a devotion to one 
abstract principle may, we really believe, interfere with the pro- 
per action of other principles, equally sacred, equally salutary, 
equally conducive to that common end, for which all and any 
principles are maintained, namely, the dominion of right, and the 
greatest happiness of sentient beings. If a man deserts his prin- 
ciples from motives of personal interest or expediency, he is, in 
plain language, a scoundrel; but if he fuses and tempers his 
principles together, and prefers the broad path of actual reason 
and justice to the maze of often verbal technicalities, he only does 
what must be done in this world of imperfections, and, still more, 
in this social state of admixtures and anomalies. —But we are on 
ground so delicate, and where every proposition requires to be 
stated with so much accuracy and circumspection, that we will 
not now pursue it in these merely cursory remarks; hoping, how- 
ever, to embrace some future opportunity of treating in detail a 
subject the most important, perhaps, and the most comprehen- 
sive, which the whole region of morals and politics presents, with 
a particular reference to ecclesiastical concerns, 
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The best method, we are content to say, is to take all the great 
principles which a subject fairly involves, and adjust the  e 
between them, according to the best dictates of reason and con- 
science; as, for instance, the “ salus populi,” the necessities of a 
community, with the strictness of individual right. And, again, 
we must be content with the closest analogy within our reach, 
where the intentions of a testator are no longer capable of a literal 
fulfilment. 

Thus we shall, at least, avoid extremes; and at least obtain 

some approximation to sound and righteous conclusions. At 
present, however, we can merely state the general rule, which 
serves us, and we hope will serve many, as a guide. It may give 
rise to animadversion and misconception; and therefore it is that 
we now state our intention of extending our remarks upon it 
hereafter ; and showing its application to the great questions, of 
the demands and alleged grievances of the Dissenters, civil, 
spiritual, or educational,—of church-rates,—of pluralities and 
non-residence—of stalls and supposed sinecures in the Church— 
of the best means of erecting new churches in England and Scot- 
land, of endowing them, and of nominating the ministers; of a 
national registration; and, generally, of parochial administration 
and discipline, 

The great problem, as we understand it, is how to commu- 
nicate an expansive power to the Church, equal to the increase 
in the population, and the spiritual necessities of the kingdom, 
and also an witensive power, so that it may imbue and leaven 
the whole mass of society with a more pervading and penetrating 
influence. For this end the clergy, if we know them at all, are 
prepared, where it is necessary, to make pecuniary sacrifices and 
even sacrifices of feeling; but they would stipulate that changes, 
which deeply affect them, should be made, or at least in the first 
instance tried to be made, with their acquiescence and consent ; 
and that the indignity of spoliation should not rob them even of the 
grace of concession ; they would stipulate that the doctrines of the 
Church should. be untouched, and its liturgy unmutilated ; they 
would stipulate that its parochial system should not be un- 
hinged, and that the authority of the incumbent should be com- 
mensurate with his responsibility; that chapels should not be 
built within his limits against his will; that the dragon’s teeth, 
prolific of discord and schism, should not be sown upon the 
soil of every district in the land; they would stipulate that the 
national education of the country should not be severed from the 
national worship of the country; and that the universities of 
England, as being nurseries for the Church of England, should 
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continue to be the seats of orthodox religion as well as useful 
learning. They will not, however, resist all change and improve- 
ment with a dogged sullenness, to find at last, as the issue, that 
they must weep over the utter wreck of their hopes and fortunes 
in a cheerless despair. For, in that case, their condition might 
almost remind us of the picturesque delineation drawn by Wash- 
ington Irving in his very interesting “ Tour on the Prairies,” of 
the confusion and bewilderment of the bankrupt bees, when their 
hives had been laid open, and robbed, and destroyed in the 
hollow trees of the forests of the “ Far West.” “As to the 
‘‘ poor proprietors of the ruin, they seemed to have no heart to 
“do any thing, not even to taste the nectar that flowed around 
“them; but crawled backwards and forwards in vacant deso- 
“ lation; as I have seen a poor fellow with his hands in his 
** breeches pocket, whistling vacantly and despondingly about 
“ the ruins of his house that had been burnt.”—pp, 66-7. 

There are certainly many persons about us who seem eager to 
take out a patent either for restoring, or killing, the Establish- 
ment. Projects have lately come Pappaxociyapyapa, or, “in 
numbers numberless,” as Mr. Mitchell translates the word in his 
admirable edition of the Acharnenses of Aristophanes;—put forth 
by a set of busy-bodies, and yet no-bodies, who seem to think it 
as easy a thing to reform the Church, as to wash a surplice. 
Poor Canning, if our memory is correct, has sung or said in one 
of his squibs upon Lord Sidmouth :— 


If the health, and the strength, and the pure vital breath 
Of Old England at last must be doctor'd to death, 
Oh, why must we die of one doctor alone, 
And why must that doctor be just such a one, 
As Doctor Henry Addington ? 


The Church of England has no reason to echo the complaint. 
If the Church dies, it will not die from the paucity of doctors, 
We are very far from saying, that they are all regular practi- 
tioners, or that they have all been called into consultation by 
the patient or her friends, and that they have a night to exact 
a fee for their prescriptions; but here they are. Quacks—em- 
pirics—charlatans—English, Scotch, and Irish—self-dubbed— 
self-invited—with degrees obtained, heaven knows how or where 
—licentiates of no college upon earth, except the vast college 
of self-conceit—here they are. They come upon us in bat- 
talions: they fire upon us by platoons. And we must allow, 
that there are some remarkable similarities in their diagnosis and 
mode of treatment. According to them all, the Church is 
afflicted with plethora: she has a fatal inclination to somno- 
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lency ; and, besides, her bulk is enormous; and she is in immi- 
nent danger of apoplexy from the surfeit. She must disgorge. 
Her dimensions must be reduced; the lowering system must be 
adopted with speed and decision: the cure must be effected by 
bleeding, cupping, and blistering; and then cupping, blistering, 
and bleeding ; and then blistering, and bleeding, and cupping. 
Purgative medicines, also, must be administered in large doses. 
In fact, we, who had: fondly hoped that the constitution of the 
Church was still sound and vigorous, must either, we suppose, 
acquiesce in this violent system of blood-letting and cathartics; 
or must be prepared to follow her obsequies to the grave. Such, 
at least, is the regimen proposed in speeches, newspapers, and 
pamphlets without end. We may feel it incumbent upon us in 
our next number to examine these nostrums at some length ; 
though, as for the pleasantness of the theory, we would almost 
rather be sea-sick in a convict-ship. 

But it is time to turn, in seriousness, to something more 
rational. Among the more specious schemes, the appointment 
of suffragan Bishops has been advocated by Mr. Newman 
and others, with arguments which at least deserve atten- 
tion. Yet there are these obvious objections to the plan ;— 
that it is not properly a “ restoration,” because it is a restoration 
of that which never had existence under the present constitution 
of the Church of England; that it would, in fact, mtroduce into 
the Establishment a new order of men, holding an awkward and 
equivocal position; that it would create the anomaly and the 
inconvenience, not indeed decisively pernicious, but still not to 
be incurred lightly, or without strong grounds, of Bishops, in the 
same Church, some of whom have, and some of whom have not, 
seats In the upper House of the legislative body; that the _— 
might be disposed to find a precedent for the exclusion of English 
spiritual peers in the mere name, to which, by the way, they are 
not supposed to be so attached as to desire its multiplication ; 
and that, after all, the same objects might, for the most part, be 
attained, by augmenting, together with an increase of income, the 
power, and perhaps the number, of archdeacons: and, again, by 
the adoption of that part of the Report of the Church Commis- 
sion, which recommends an approach to equalization in the extent 
of the dioceses, and the duties, as well as the revenues, of our 
actual bishops. 

Other propositions we must leave for the present; for we are 
compelled to say a few words about ourselves. Yet it is with 
unfeigned and extreme reluctance that we recur to some animad- 
versions, passed in our last number upon the Clergymen who 
met at the Yew Tree Inn, Liversedge. Mr. Roberson and Mr. 
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Atkinson, and Mr. Gathercole also, we believe, have felt them- 
selves aggrieved. If they will take the trouble to inquire of their 
own friends, they may obtain the fullest assurance that we should 
not have refused an explanation of any expressions which could 
be construed into terms of personal offence, It seems, that they 
conceive themselves to have been charged with the crime of phy- 
sical intemperance—of absolute literal intoxication, at a meeting 
where they dined together. We beg most expressly to state, that 
we never intended to cast the shadow of such an imputation; nor 
can we conceive how such an interpretation of our language 
should have entered any man’s head. Nor will our readers, we 
think, require the emphatic allegation of Mr. Atkinson as to the 
perfect decorum which prevailed throughout, “agreeably to the 
kindly received proposal from the chair, that no acclamation or 
cheering, which might give to the means the character of boister- 
ous festivity, should be allowed.” We shall derive a cordial plea- 
sure from quoting these words, if their appearance in our pages 
can remove one sting of uneasiness from the minds of Mr, 
Atkinson and Mr. Roberson. ‘The former is entitled to our 
respect, as a man most honest in his intentions and most fervently 
attached to the Church, although we must still consider him shal- 
low and wrong-headed in many of his views; and the latter to 
almost more than respect, as a most estimable and excellent per- 
son, whose disinterestedness and generosity are undoubted, and 
who has been a munificent benefactor to the Establishment. We 
will not be prevented from doing full a to such men, even 
by the petulant and flippant attacks which have been made upon 
us in their defence. Neither shall we be provoked to introduce 
new matter, which might make controversy interminable; for, 
assuredly, we cannot envy the discretion of some very small, but 
ambitious meddlers, who would prolong a contest in which the 
parties, having the misfortune of their aid, must bleed and suffer ; 
or much admire the courage, not very dissimilar to the valour 
of a second, who prefers a‘duel to an accommodation, and, when 
his principal is to stand fire, gives the signal, and skips nimbly 
behind a tree ! 

We hear of indignant letters which have appeared in the pro- 
vincial newspapers; we know of sundry indictments on the ground 
of “ pseudo-liberality,” “ spurious conciliation,” “ treachery to the 
cause,” and ‘ desertion of high principle ;”—as if, forsooth, a dere- 
liction of any sacred or exalted principle was involved in denying 
the necessary and progressive deterioration of the human race ; or 
discountenancing the censure which is cast upon cheap plans of 
education; or asserting the use of human knowledge as a hand- 
maid to religion; or endeavouring to rescue the mass of our 
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Clergy from the scandal of sharing or sanctioning the malignant 


spirit in which Mr. Gathercole has indulged. If this course is 
unprincipled, or deficient in high principle, we can only express 
our ardent prayer that want of principle will become contagious, 
and infect the whole body of the Church of England. 

The warmth with which we have been abused really surprises 
us; for what is the amount of our horrible delinquency? Did we 
intrude upon the privacies of the Yew-Tree Inn? Did we hunt 
out the transaction, and drag it, struggling, into day? Did we 
even make comments upon it, because we found it reported in a 
provincial newspaper? Did we go out of our way to traduce the 
general character, or ministerial labours, of any one of these gen- 
tlemen? Did we travel a single inch beyond the matter that was 
thrust before us? Did we invade the sanctities of private life? 
Did we write a single syllable which did not bear solely and im- 
mediately upon the published Report? We looked at that Re- 
port, and nothing else in the world. We had positively no other 
data for our opinions. We are now told, that a triumph has been 
afforded to the enemies of the Church. The question is, whether 
that triumph was afforded by the proceedings themselves, or by 
the reprobation of them in the review? We verily believe, and 
we have the best experimental grounds for believing, that the 
mischief as to the Church, and the triumph as to its adversaries, 
would have been ultimately tenfold, if no exception had been 
taken to such proceedings, and no sorrow expressed. But the 
expressions were too strong,—unjustifiably and offensively severe. 
Strong we meant them to be; for to say that, eighteen hundred 
years after the promulgation of the Gospel, human nature with 
every age and generation becomes worse and worse, is an awful 
libel upon Christianity itself; and to mix up orthodox principles 
with preposterous and narrow-minded fallacies, is the direct path 
to the subversion of the Church. Yet, did we—and we ask Mr. 
Gathercole, who, perhaps, ought to be a judge—did we vomit forth 
truculent and foul-mouthed invectives, breathing the venom of vin- 
dictiveness? But a vast outcry is raised, as if we had made the base 
charge of literal drunkenness. We repeat our belief that this 
indignation must be assumed, in order to draw off attention from 
the real matter at issue. Why, the running title of the article 
was “ Extremes in Religion,” Messrs. Hampden, Atkinson and 
Gathercole being given as the instances. And are we to be ac- 
cused of the atrocious folly of making literal drunkenness an “ exe 
treme in religion;” and of imputing the error of spiritual extra- 
vagance to men who were neither more nor less than intoxicated 
at an inn? The whole drift of the criticism shows the absurdity of 
the supposition.— We are tired of the matter; nor, we say again, 
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should we have returned to it now, save in the way of amicable 
explanation, but for the officiousness of certain foolish volunteers, 
who have interfered with a business in which they had no concern, 
to the mere annoyance and discomfiture of their friends. We are 
not throwing a shield over the Dissenters and their system. We 
have been, and are, and shall be, their avowed, and hearty, and 
unflinching antagonists. But we will not strengthen their cause 
by spoiling our own. We will not hallow what we hold to be 
wrong, by desecrating what we hold to be right. We will not 
deprive ourselves of the power of deprecating scurrility, by coun. 
tenancing worse scurrility on the side of the Establishment; and, 
therefore, the more we are opposed to the Dissenters, the 
more would we abjure an alliance with Mr. Gathercole. We 
beg our readers to mark the facts. A separate publication is 
forwarded to us, containing an account of certain “ proceedings” 
in the North of England. Was ¢his our fault? It came: were 
we to pass it over sub silentio? That course would probably have 
been resented as an indignity; for we have experience enough to 
know that, in these matters, anything 1s thought better than utter 
and contemptuous neglect. Were we, then, to acquiesce? Were 
we to praise? We had too high a regard for the true honour and 
interests of the Church of England to bestow a public eulogy 
upon “ proceedings” so mischievous; or even negatively to ap- 
prove, by forbearing to condemn. For what appeared upon the 
face of that publication? A number of clergymen dined together 
at an inn, and, after dinner, those among them who enacted the 
principal characters, put forth the sentiments which, in our cri- 
tical capacity we felt the stern necessity of reprobating. Was 
this our fault?) The sentiments are on record. If they are sober 
and moderate, our censure will recoil upon ourselves: if they are 
most intemperate, and most absurd, our expressions are justified, 
A number of clergymen gave the health of L. S, E., with thanks 
to him for his book, Was this our fault? If that book is of such a 
nature that conscientious clergymen of the Church of England 
ought, publicly and collectively, and with a kind of complimentary 
parade, to express their gratitude to the author, then we have 
nothing more to say. Causa dicta est. We are found guilty; 
we cannot even hold up our hands in arrest of judgment: let a 
verdict of condemnation be pronounced, But if that book dis. 
credits the cause which it professes to advocate, then those clergys 
men committed an unfortunate error in identifying themselves with 
its opinion and its writer by their concerted sanction and commend. 
ation. ‘The proposal of the health of L. S. E. was followed by the 
speech of Mr. Gathercole. Was ¢his our fault? Let that speech 
be calmly considered in the spirit of Christian charity, and let 
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those who listened to it with satisfaction, now blush and burn 
with shame. The whole question turns upon this pivot. We 
are quite willing to abide the issue. They who blame us must 
admire not only the /etters, but the speech, of Mr. Gathercole ; 
and we are quite ready to endure the vituperations of his admirers. 
And as we daily see more and more reason to deplore “ extremes 

in religion” —as we cannot retract one word, or one syllable, of the 
observations which we have made on the proceedings at Liversedge 
—so we must reiterate, instead of withdrawing, the general cau- 
tion which we gave, as to the propriety, or utility, on the part of 
clergymen, of attending socio-political festivities, and making 
speeches after dinner. Mr. ‘Townsend thinks us wrong ; but we 
think Mr, ‘Townsend himself to be an illustration and a proof of 
the correctness of our warning. We can have no quarrel with 
Mr. Townsend; his language as to ourselves is courteous and com- 
plimentary: he attributes to our remarks more influence and 
higher patronage than they can claim; and, in very truth, we in- 
finitely prefer an honest opponent, who differs from us, and can- 
didly states his grounds of difference, to a fawning foe, who pre- 
tends to agree with us, while he differs in his heart. We dare 
say, moreover, that Mr. ‘Townsend is, so far, like ourselves; and, 
therefore, as the point is really of considerable importance at the 
resent juncture, we proceed to state, in a very few words, why 
* has not convinced us. When Mr. Townsend asks, with re- 
ference to clergymen, ‘‘ are we never, no never, to come down from . 
the sanctuary?” and asserts that “ the Protestant religion is not 
that of utter seclusion,” we can, of course, simply reply, that the 
question and the affirmation are, both of them, altogether beside 
the point indebate Here Mr. ‘Townsend, who is something of a 
poet, and something of an orator,—whose speech at the Durham 
dinner was clever and eloquent, and whose subsequent epistle was 
sharp and forcible—bounds upon the steed of his imagination 
quite away from the course. But he then talks of the clergy as 
coming among heated partizans, and “ acting as a leaven of bene- 
volence in calming their contentions ;” and, again, thinks them fully 
authorized to speak, “in the belief that they can say something 
useful and peaceable, and true to all parties upon peneral principles.” 
Very well:—but is it not a serious kind of joke to recommend in 
one column a “ peaceable” tone, and an adherence to general prin- 
ciples; and in another to utter an invective against “ the atrocious 
sentiment of Mr, Beaumont, the foolish representative of a deluded 
constituency?” How strange, and how almost instantaneous the 
metamorphosis! The “ /eaven of benevolence, which was to calm con- 
tentions,” tends to put Mr. Beaumont and his constituents in a 
fury ;—the “ general principles” end in a personal attack: and the 
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“peaceable” language turns out to be of a description, which, if 
the reverend gentleman had not been a reverend gentleman, would, 
it appears, have provoked a hostile message. So Mr. Townsend 
has been placed in the delightful predicament of receiving, on the 
one hand, the very equivocal compliment that he has delivered a 
most spirited speech, and written a most ‘ spirited” letter; and, 
on the other side, the polite insinuation that he is protected by his 
cloth. Itis impossible that Mr. Townsend should escape from the 
dilemma, Either he intended to say what he did say, or he did 
not intend. If he intended, the commentary, we must hint, belies 
the text, the event falsifies the promise, and the exordium is a 
very fanciful one with such a peroration in his head. If he did not 
intend, then, “ oh blindness to the future!” oh short-sightedness 
of human anticipations! one brief half hour elapses, and how 
soon the pruning-hook is converted into a sword, and the peaceful 
olive is flung aside to grasp at the laurel of strife and victory ! 
And what contradictions meet in the same harangue; merely 
because the speaker is hurried along by his impetuosity, forgetting 
the declarations just fresh from his lips; and because the wheel of 
his oratory grows hot, as it speeds onwards. Yet such, we are 
inclined to think, was precisely the case. And if Mr. Townsend 
—a man of practised talent—a man of high station in the Church 
—and living constantly with its most intelligent, and trained, and 
dignified members, rises, at a public dinner, with the design of 
“calming contentions, and acting as a leaven of benevolence ;” 
and yet by the close of his appeal worse than nullifies the calm 
tenor of its beginning, what wonder is it, if clergymen, more 
retired, less experienced, less disciplined, and brooding long over 
the same ideas, should be betrayed into a sort of mental intoxica- 
tion, when they at length give a sudden vent to their pent up 
opinions? There is always danger, therefore, lest clergymen, on 
such occasions, should be seduced into intemperance by the 
energy of their feelings. st 
The employment of the words “ intemperance” and “ intowxica- 
tion” reminds us, as we write them, of the meaning which has 
been affixed to our use of them before. What, then? is there no 
other excitement, no higher and nobler excitement, than the vulgar 
and grovelling stimulus of wine and strong drink ? We mean the 
enthusiasm, which mind catches from mind, when friends are met 
together; the moral tumult of soul, when the same sentiments are 
reverberated by the echoes of a hundred hearts; the electric im- 
pulse, which every man receives, and every man communicates, 
by mere contact with others, who kindle with his hopes and par- 
ticipate in his apprehensions ; the glow, the animation, generated 
by the mere public discussion of interesting topics, the mere 
NO. XXXIV.—APR. 1855. K K 
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public assertion of vital principles in critical and stirring times. 
Add, too, the honest hilarity of convivial intercourse, the cordiali- 
ties of personal intimacy, the kindly interchanges of mutual good- 
will. With all these things putting flame to flame, the sedative 
and mollifying qualities will, too often, insensibly evaporate, as a 
man, however guarded and discreet by nature, descants upon the 
conduct and projects of a political opponent. ‘The wise man, we 
think, is he—that is, the wise Clergyman,—who stays away, or, at 
least, remains silent. Whocan trust himself? In days like these, 
men will, probably, see and hear enough to raise the most placid 
temperament to fever-heat ; and the blood may warm within them, 
till it almost boils: but they should be therefore only the more cau- 
tious not to speak unadvisedly, or without an opportunity of undis- 
turbed premeditation. We recognise—we have frequently de- 
clared—the paramount necessity of enunciating right sentiments 
with no ambiguous voice: but the more important the interests 
which are at stake, and the more urgent the aeed of bold and un- 
compromising language, the more anxious is our solicitude, that 
what must be done resolutely should be done calmly; lest an ad- 
vantage should be given to the enemy; lest the advocacy of truth 
should be marred by some incidental imprudence, and lose its 
effect through the appearance of recklessness or rashness; and 
lest we should be afraid and ashamed to invoke God’s blessing on 
our cause, from the consciousness that it was advocated in a mah- 
ner which even honourable and pious men could not approve. 

We must add that some of the Yorkshire clergy,—what 
gadfly can have bitten them?—seem determined to more than 
justify our criticisms upon the expressions which they have used 
with regard to “ The Spirit of the age.” A Pamphlet is 
now before us, having these ominous words for its title, and 
Written by the Rev. Joseph Rigby, F. C.S. Vicar of Hutton 
Cranswick, and author of ‘* Reflections on Modern Policy.” A 
single extract may afford some slight notion of the character of its 
contents, though it can afford none of the wonderful way in which 
they are jumbled together :— 


““Why may we not hope, upon the next appeal to the public, to 
return, if not eloquent and noisy orators, at least honest men, with 
whose exaltation the state may rise also? And in the mean time, would 
not a classification of the members of the present incongruous assembly, 
be made with advantage, to be noted in our tables for future remem- 
brance ? Why should we not have our orders, genera, and species, if not 
with the accuracy of a Linus, a Button, or a Cuvier, of eagles, vultures, 
hawks, parrots, cuckoos, mocking birds, bustards, owls, gulls, &c., at 
least quite sufficient for use of beings of a higher order, of rapacious 
creatures, parricides, traitors, parasites, excentrics, bigots, puritans, 
buffoons, sciolists, adventurers, simpletons, and patriots? As the know- 
ledge of a disease is half its cure, so this classification when circulated 
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through our counties and cities would give force and direction to a 
salutary public opinion, which could not be withstood, and either shame 
these into circumspection, or ensure the speedy return of better men,” 


We hardly know under what genus or species it would be 
proper to class Mr. Rigby himself; but certainly never did 
kangaroo jump about in a manner more extraordinary. It would 
be ill-natured to proceed with citations; but “take it for all in 
all,” with its classical allusions, and scraps of quotation, and the 
indescribable style in which they are printed, this short production 
sets competition at defiance. 

Many will think that it is idle to dwell upon personal opinions 
and individual conduct amidst the multiplicity of national plans, 
the crush and hurry of public events. We are of a different 
opinion. We see—we have long seen,—all eyes turned to the legis- 
lature with a staring expectancy. Marvels, it seems, are to be 
effected by new plans and new principles, embracing the whole 
empire in their sweep. Yet no such wonder-working energy 
resides in any government. Laws, unless they can be written in 
the hearts and habits of a people, will remain almost a dead letter 
on its statute book. We are not inclined to go so far as Johnson 
or Goldsmith, whichever of the two it was that wrote the lines, 
and say— 


*¢ How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure.” 


But we turn with disheartening melancholy from the spectacle 
and the language of men, who are for ever chattering and debat- 
ing about national projects of comprehensive change, when they 
would be much better employed in devoting a personal activity 
to the due administration of the system which actually exists; 
just as other men can spout forth their swelling sentiments about 
universal philanthropy as a set-off against their want of practical 
and individual beneficence. Would to God that men in general 
were but half as anxious by their conduct to improve a neigh- 
bourhood, as they are by their speculations to reform a country. 
It is a strange and lamentable thing, almost enough to make us 
smile and weep at the same moment,—this mixture of theoretical 
officiousness and practical supineness. We declare, again and 
again, that—as to human means—a thorough and efficient admi- 
nistration of our present system in Church and State, quite com- 
patible with some safe reforms, is, not perhaps the one thing, but 
the main thing needed. We declare again and again, that legis 
lative provisions, even the very best which an Utopian imaginas 
tion could conceive, of themselves cannot preserve us. The 
country, whenever its welfare perishes, will be LOCALLY AND 
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PAROCHIALLY UNDONE; the country, if it is to be rescued from 
ruin, must be LOCALLY AND PAROCHIALLY SAVED. ‘The political 
disturbers and incendiaries, wherever they are most to be iecodel. 

“ act from individuals to the whole:” they wriggle or force them- 
selves into a vestry, and become almost omnipotent zn a vestry, 
through the careless, slothful, suicidal, self-indulgence, of the 
other inhabitants; they then use their power as vestrymen to 
influence the representation of borough or county; they then, 
by a number of representatives so obtained, affect the legislature 
at large. In a word, they act, more and more, upon the centre, 
from various points in the circumference; and the schemes 
afterwards emanating from the centre, will come upon the points 
of the circumference already prepared for them, In this process, 
every thing counts; every stroke, instead of being wasted in the 
air, tells upon the Constitution. ‘These men, wise in their gene- 
ration, are careful to work with an agency at once separate and 
combined ; and instead of losing sight of the ultimate end, they are 
in reality securing it, and, at each successive instant, taking a 
step in advance, by seizing upon their smaller and immediate 
objects one by one. So far they deserve to be imitated. Sage 
counsels in a nation, vigorous and prudent efforts in a ministry, 
and even comprehensive views and suggestions from the writers 
and thinkers of the day, it were mere madness to disparage; but, 
nevertheless, whatever is dune well, must be done in detail. All 
will be lost by the folly of making vast arrangements for the 
aggregate, and neglecting the component parts; all will be gained 
by the institutions in every parish, well organized, and well worked ; 

by the efforts of every good and religious citizen, made in his 
individual capacity, yet not made without order and concert; by 
that steady pursuit of local and personal usefulness, which is 
alike the rational and the Christian plan. 


. NOTE ON ADAM CLARKE. 


WE have recently received a letter from a near relative of the late 
Dr. Adam Clarke, the Life of whom, by an anonymous biographer, 
formed the subject of an article in our last Number, Our cor- 
respondent expresses some regret that we have taken up, “ not 
the authenticated life of that respected individual,” but a publi- 
cation which is merely an abridgment of that authenticated li ife, 
and is executed by a writer whose political principles are in 
direct opposition to those entertained by Adam Clarke: “ which 
circumstance,” we are told “ will fully account for the political 
colouring of the work reviewed, while it does great injustice to 
the sentiments” of the deceased. 
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The name of the unauthorized—not to say piratical—biogra- 
“end we, of course, are not at liberty to publish; seeing that he 
as not choosen to publish it himself. His politics, however, in 
matters of Church and State, speak for themselves; and we were 
pleased, but by no means surprised, to find our correspondent 
confirming our own surmise, that such a chronicler would by no 
means have been chosen by Adam Clarke. 

On one account, we can scarcely regret that the anonymous 

erformance fell into our hands; since it has furnished us with 
Irresistible, though, certainly with very unpleasing evidence of 
the fact, that the spirit of political dissent has, unhappily, de- 
scended upon a portion of the Wesleyan community, T he fact, 
we repeat, is calamitous enough. But, since it exists, it is 
quite as well that the public should be in distinct possession 
of it. And this good office, at least, has been rendered to the 
public by the work in question. 

On every other account but this, we do exceedingly regret that 
the “ Authenticated Life” did not happen to fall in our way, as 
the subject of our Review. For, if it had, we should have had 
before us the labours of a most exemplary, unwearied, and 
amiable man, unmixed with the baser matter which has now 
been most unworthily combined with his history. 

The letter of our correspondent was accompanied with a copy 
of the authentic biography, in three volumes; the first containing 
a history of about the first thirty years of Adam Clarke’s life, 
written by himself; the other two, the composition of one of his 
surviving children. Of this work we have perused enough to 
satisfy us that too much cannot be said of the excellence of this 
worthy man, in all the private and endearing relations of life. 
With regard to his whole character, our correspondent allows 
that we have done as much justice to his memory as could be 
expected from the materials then before us; but “ not all the 
“ honour, nor all the justice, which such a life of self devotion, 
“ for the spiritual benefit of his fellow creatures, merited at the 
“hands of his reviewer.” We must confess that we have not 
been quite so diffuse in his praise, as the pious affection of his 
family might require. And yet we cannot help thinking, that 
we have said enough, in a single sentence, to satisfy any ordinary 
capacity of admiration. In speaking of the period, when (to 
use his own phrase) the pearl of great price was given to him 
of God, we have stated “ as an undoubted fact, that from this 
‘ moment, to the day of his dissolution, the life of Adam Clarke 
“ was one continued course of Christian benevolence and purity, 
and of almost Apostolic labour.” 
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ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


THEOLOGY. 


Tue Theology of the quarter has been treated at some length in the body of our 
Review. To expatiate more might be injudicious at a moment when the public 
mind is so much absorbed by the political discussions which affect the Church. 
We must be contented, therefore, to recommend to attentive perusal the fourth 
and concluding volume of Mr. Girdlestone’s excellent Commentary on the New 
Testament; the second and concluding volume of Dr. Russell’s History of the 
Church of Scotland; the second volume of Mr. Newman’s Parochial Sermons ; 
and, with certain allowances and qualifications, John Goodwin's Exposition of 
Romans ix. Banner of Justification displayed, &c. with a Preface by Thomas 
Jackson. 

To some of these works we shall certainly recur, as also, perhaps, to Dr. Lamb's 
“ Hebrew Hieroglyphics,” In the mean time we cannot 
but express our sorrow and astonishment that the head of a house in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge could not foilow up the ingenious discoveries of Young and 
Champollion, and the theory of Phonetic characters, without mixing up with his 
general principle the needless and extraneous, not to say hasty and hazardous, 
speculations which he has chosen to subjoin. Instead of now criticising Mr. 
Vaughan’s “ Lectures on the Corruptions of Christianity,” and ‘* The Doctrinal 
Errors of the Apostolical and Early Fathers,” by W. Osburn, jun. it may be 
more useful, as well as more convenient, to take one or both of them in conjune- 
tion with the expected work of the Bishop of Lincoln. 


ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 


On the 24th of March, Sir Robert Peel introduced the bill, announced in his 
speech upon the Address, for the Commutations of Tithesin England. After a 
luminous review of the past history and present state of the subject, he concluded 
by moving a resolution :— 

“ That it is expedient to give facilities for the commutation of tithe in the 
several parishes of England and Wales, and for a payment in money in substitu- 
tion thereof, to be applotted on the tithable lands in each parish; such payment 
to be subject to variation at stated periods, according to the prices of corn, or for 
the allotment of land in lieu of tithe in parishes wherein the parties concerned 
may consent to such allotment.” 

We are entirely precluded from going into details; but our regret is the less, 
because the probability is, that they will be considerably modified before the bill 
can pass into alaw. The great and obvious difficulty as to every such plan is, 
that it must be either compulsory or voluntary; but, if it be compulsory, it may 
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be in many cases most unjust; if voluntary, it may be quite nugatory, inefficient 
and inoperative. But we hope better things; we hail the measure as at least a 
herald of good; and we hail it the more, because it only pretends to be a tem- 
porary experiment, and not a final adjustment. 

Other matters also, touching the religious welfare of the community, besides 
those which are immediately Church Bills, have been, or are on the point of 
being, brought before the Legislature; as, for instance, the great, the important, 
the pressing question of “ Quths,” the regulation of prisons, and the due 
observance of the Sabbath,—as to which we entertain more sanguine expecta- 
tions from Mr. Poulter’s bill, precisely because we see it received in some 
quarters with a civil sneer on account of its ‘* moderation.” 

Our readers will have seen that a motion of Mr. Tooke was carried by a ma- 
jority of 110 in the House of Commons, which was to the effect, that the 
University of London, so called, should have a charter from the Crown and the 
power of conferring degrees. Now we have no objection, and we have already 
stated so much, that the Dissenters should obtain an academical education, and 
even academical honours. Only let there be some distinction in the name which 
distinguishes and marks them off, from the degrees granted at the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge; and let the University of London have some settled 
endowment, instead of subsisting upon shares, of which the value rises and falls, 
because they are mere matters of speculation in the market. A joint-stock 
company conferring degrees is only a less anomaly than would be a religious 
and charitable association turning itself into a joint-stock company. 

On the 17th of March, upon the motion of Mr, Roebuck, the Education Com- 
mittee was nominated; and, at the suggestion of Mr. Hume, the proceedings of 
the Committee of last session were referred to it. From the terms of Lord John 
Russell's motion, and from other symptoms, it is manifest that a determination 
is formed, or soon will be formed, to set up National Education as an antagonist 
principle tu a National Church. We can only make to our readers the school- 
boy quotation, “ Utrum horum mavis accipe.” 


CHRISTIAN SOCIETIES AND PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY, 


In the three great Societies—the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and the National Society of Edu- 
cation, many and important matters have been in agitation during the last 
quarter; but they are hardly ripe, we believe, for thorough and minute discus- 
sion. As to the first, we would respectfully take the liberty of observing, that if 
the connection with the house of Messrs. Rivington be finally dissolved, and for 
obvious reasons we abstain here from giving any opinion on the subject—but, if 
that connection be finally dissolved, that change must introduce other changes ; and, 
therefore, a proper opportunity presents itself, and one which we do ansiously hope 
will not be lost, for re-considering and re-modelling the whole system of publishing 
and bookselling transactions ; for introducing somewhat more of harmony, and 
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unity, and consistency into this part of the affairs of the Society, and somewhat 
more of conformily with its original institution. If nothing is done, we shall be 
under a necessity, which we would most gladly avoid, of stating our objections 
and the reasons for them at large; and also of carrying a rigorous and searching 
scrutiny into the matter and the manner of its thousand and one publications. It 
is neither more nor less than the simple truth, that we shall undertake this task 
under a constraining sense of duty to the Association and the Church; and that 
the performance of it will be as disagreeable to ourselves, as it can be to any 
other parties concerned. Of the liberal munificence and most valuable designs of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and of the extent of its labours and 
correspondence, absolutely demanding the appointment of an Assistant Secretary, 
we should rejoice to speak, in connection, perhaps, with the plan of augmenting 
the number of Bishops in the East Indies, and the excellent activity of Bishop 
Coleridge, both by his doings and his writings, in the West; but we trust that 
our power may be augmented by a short postponement. Delay is certainly ad- 
visable on several grounds with respect to the National Society for the Education 
of the Poor in the Principles of the Established Chureh. 

We must also defer some intended comments upon the General Visiting 
Society, and The Church of England Society. We have only room to say of the 
latter, that we can have no dislike to its objects, although they might, perhaps, 
be effected quite as well by other long-established and venerable associations; but 
we have a strong objection to its ¢itle, and regret the assumption of it on several 
distinct grounds. No body of persons, however estimable from their worth, or 
influential from their position; whether their centre of operations is at Exeter 
Hall or elsewhere ; whether their scheme has been concocted in one part of the 
Strand or in another; whether Mr, Parker is their publisher, or any other book- 
selling agent ; can have a right thus boldly and literally to implicate the Church 
of England in their tracts and proceedings. Whatever they may do, and whom- 
soever they may represent, they do not constitute the Church. Their pro- 
ceedings may be unexceptionable; and in that case let them enjoy the credit, while 
the cause which they would serve derives the benefit; or there may be, and there 
probably sometimes will be, slips, inadvertencies and exaggerations; and then, 
however they may disclaim any intention of committing the Church, there will 
be hundreds to argue, from the very name, that the Church has been committed. 
Besides, the very mention of a Church of England Society—of a Church re- 
solving itself into a Society, as the House of Commons resolves itself into a 
Committee—has a sound—and sounds are often things,—which derogates from 
the sanctity and the dignity of a religious establishment. 


GENERAL APPLICATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Under this head, we might, if we had room, have much to say about the 
social habits, the literature, and more especially, the drama of the country. We 
thight even have much to say of the proceedings of the Legislature. It 
must be a noble spectacle to behold the senators of Great Britain and Ireland 
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wasting the public time in personal broils and squabbles, like a pack of great and 
ill-taught boys ; setting an example, from the Prime Minister downwards, of a 
resort to practices which properly belong to barbarous regions and savage times, 
and putting,—for whatever denials may be given, or whatever ridicule is at- 
tempted to be fixed, this is the common sense of the thing,—putting matters 
of fact to the absurd arbitrement of a pistol. Surely, there is something too 
much of this. It must also be a noble spectacle to see so many men, on 80 
many occasions, guilty of direct tergiversation and inconsistency; giving them- 
selves the lie, which they must shoot others for wishing to give; self-convicted, 
by their flagrant abandonment of old opinions, either of ignorance or of 
treachery ; so that public confidence is shaken, public strength is impaired by the 
defections from public morality ; and we almost feel the ground rocking beneath 
us at every step, and the fires burning beneath the deceitful surface of the cin- 
ders; and no anchor of the heart, “ sure and stedfast,” can be let down into the 
tossing and agitating sea of human affairs. It is vain for the ministers of the 
Gospel to talk of religion and Christianity, if common integrity is set at nought 
by the Legislators of the empire; nor can it be any source of wonder, if men, 
who ought to have self-respect, seem only to have self-forgetfulness, that there 
should be much to awaken the greedy and predatory hopes of the turbulent, the 
godless, the disaffected, and the desperate. 

Among the general matters which involve the well-being of Christianity, we 
could call notice to “ Mr. Noel’s Letters on the State of the Metropolis;” nor 
have we forgotten the relation between Religion and Science, and should already 
have reviewed the second volume of Sharon Turner’s History of the Globe, and 
Dr. Bertrand’s Revolutions of the Globe, translated by Mr. Horry, but that we 
have been waiting for Dr. Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise; a work of which, 
though so long announced, we have hitherto been unable to procure a copy. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS.—SERMONS, Kc. 

Before we begin the very brief notice of Books which we can afford, we must 
express our regret that some papers, which are supposed to have reached us, can 
nowhere be discovered ; and renew the intimation of our hope, that copies of 
works may be forwarded to us at the earliest moment which can be seized ; as 
the principle, “ bis dat, qui cito dat,” is equally true of the volume and the cri- 
ticism, the writer and the reviewer; and as we now find it impossible to adjust 
our limits in the proportions which we could wish, because many valuable produc- 
tions have come at so late a period in the quarter, that, not to speak of the previous 
occupation of our space, we are quite unable to pay them adequate attention. 


Kingdom Sermons ; or, Sermons on the Accidents; 1. Of the Subject ; 2. Rela- 
tions of the Kingdom of God in Christ. By John Pring, B. A., late Curate 
of Bitton, &c. 7 

Tuts is a volume which has a very extraordinary title, and contains not a few 

most strange notions, and most quaint expressions. It is, indeed, written in 

many parts with a considerable degree of earnestness and ability, talent and 
vigour; but is it a compliment to say that it is the most amusing book of ser- 
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mons which we ever remember to have read? The first discourse is called, 
“ Adam apparent, or Man in perfection ;” the second is, “ Adam absconding, or 
Man in disgrace.” Mr. Pring talks of Adam and Eve's “ genteel posterity ;”” he 
informs us— 

It seems incredible, that this beautiful planet, the earth, which is equal to 
the support and handsome maintenance of so many millions of the family at 
once, and more than millions of millions multiplied by millions of millions in sue- 
cession—should have been originally intended for the private residence of a man 
and his wife, or rather of two Plutonic lovers.” —p. 21. 

After quoting from the Bible, he adds— 

“if it were desired, one could not find a neater argument than this to elicit 
@ satire on that common piece of stupidity and injustice which some married 
men are wont to display in going home, when they happen to make themselves 
fools abroad, to quarrel with their wives for it; or, if they have no wives, with 
their children perhaps, And what would the world say to one of this sort, if, 
after having seen enough of his folly, they should also hear this declaration from 
him,—‘ Because you displease me, I will go home and beat my wife;’ or, 
* Because you do not as I would have you, my children shall fare the worse,’ 
They would hardly think him in his right mind, I suppose.”—p. 25. 

Man, we are told, would “ make one good snatch at least in his time—if he 
could win Christ.”—p. 38. 

And as to coarse and rough expressions, odd familiarities, and a most unce- 
remonious way of talking from the pulpit, we subjoin the following description 
of Saul at Endor, which will not appear to much advantage, if compared with 
the magnificent treatment of the same subject, by Mr. Le Bas. 

“ Furnished with a present—something more perhaps than the fourth part of 
a shekel of silver this time as a crossing for the hand (Sam. I. ix. 8), he repairs 
to En-dor; where my text describes him eating the fatted calf with a woman 
who had a familiar spirit—a vile hag, who subsisted by her commerce with the 
devil—and a house-calf; one brought up, if not born in the house.—Perhaps 
she had no other calf to offer—unhallowed repast !—How is the majesty of Israel 
eclipsed at this moment !—Observe him seated at the greasy board—mark well 
the countenances of his attendants, blushing at once for their master and them- 
selves.—Imagine, if you can, the hypocritical civility of his foul hostess, so 
different from Samuel's plain dealing.—What means that filthy cauldron, these 
bones, and leaves, and shreds, and feathers with which the hearth is strewed? 
—They are the implements of witchcraft.—The walls, for tapestry, are hung 
with spells and incantations.—The air of the apartment is tainted with the stench 
of hellish victims.—See, where sits the majesty of Israel, enthroned upon the 
Sybil’s triped, and canopied in cobwebs.—The gleam emitted from a broken 
lamp, waving on his sunken features, lights you into the secret anguish of his 
soul.” —p. 486, 487. 

There are other Sermons before us, sound and pious, and rising sometimes to 
solemn and cogent exhortation; yet really presenting no salient points for 
detailed criticism, such as “ Bisland’s Sermons,” “ Owen's Six Sermons on the 
Sabbath,” dic., dc, 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF PRACTICAL DIVINITY. 


“An Authentic Account of an authorized Translation of the Holy Bible, &¢.,” 
by John Todd, is useful, sound, and very convenient for reference. “ Dr. Smith's 
work on the Prophets” is simple, easy, interesting, written on a good plan, and a 
publication altogether which we are thankful to Mr. Peter Hall for editing and 
revising. We might praise on sundry grounds, though not on all, “ The Book of 
the Heart,” by the Rev. J. Jones—“ Bread of the First Fruits”—but why such 
a title?—“ Christian Freedom”—“ Moral Training”—*Time and Temper 
and if our space allowed, we should be happy to speak in the terms which they 
respectively deserve, of “ Mr. Meek’s Work on Passion Week” —“ The Lectures 
of Mr Sibthorp, and his Labours on the Book of Genesis:”—-“ The First and 
Second Week of Family Prayers, arranged and compiled by the Rev. Allen 
Cooper,”: two little works not unfit for companions to the “ Private Devotions” 
of the Bishop of London;-—‘ The Invalid's Help,” and “ Prayers for Wives and 
Mothers,” by that excellent and indefatigable parish minister, the Rev. E. P. 
Hannam;—and “ Hints to Young Clergymen, by the Incumbent of a Country 
Parish.” Mr. Gobat’s “ Residence of Three Years in Abyssinia,” as a mission- 
ary, and some other similar works, require a separate though future examination. 


It may be well to direct our readers to Maitland’s “Second Letter to Rev. 


H. J. Rose, on Milner’s Church History.” It seems to settle for ever the pre- 
tensions of Milner, as a searcher into original authorities, whatever may be the 
merits or demerits of his work in other respects. We are glad to see announced 
the “Life, Ministry, and Selections from the Remains of Walker of Truro” —a 
work likely, in many respects, to be interesting and-valuable, as published under 
the auspices of the Rev. Edwin Sidney, the nephew and biographer of Rowland 
Hill, and a man who might have been much wealthier, if his genuine and self- 
sacrificing attachment to the Church of England had not prevented him from 
being his uncle’s successor. 


POLEMICAL AND CONTROVERSIAL WORKS. 

Tue times, it may be well imagined, are rife with productions of this class. 
Among the most elaborate, if not exactly the most able, will be found “ Essays 
on the Church, by a Layman,” and “ Letters to a Friend on the Church of 
England, by the Rev. A, S. Thelwall, of Trinity College, Cambridge.” 


PAMPHLETS ON CHURCH REFORM, &c. 


At the number of these brochures we are actually alarmed. They are flying 
abroad this spring, like the other butterflies or ephemeral insects of the season, 
in prodigious swarms, In our next number we may probably review, in the 
group, a score or two together; but at present we have not room even for a spe- 
cification of their titles. 

We must, however, distinguish from among them Mr. Cator's “ Letters on 
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the Necessity of a National Church ;”—“ A Short Statement on Behalf of the 
Jews and their Claims” —a little work which, whatever we may think of its main 
sentiment, deserves attention for the moderation, and fairness, and temper with 
which it is written;—“A Review of the State of the Question respecting the 
Admission of Dissenters to the Universities, by the Rev. Ed. Denison,” very 
judicious and sensible,—though, perhaps, rather too late in its appearance, —and 
containing, at pp. 12, 13, a singularly valuable testimony from Dr. Pye Smith; 
—and “A Letter on the Right of the Convocation to tax the Clergy for the Ser- 
vice of the Church,” with much of which we agree; although other portions seem 
impracticable, or at least unseasonable. 

The “ Libraries” are “progressing ;” and the late volumes of the “ Sacred 
Classics” have been well judged and well timed. As to the Illustrative Works, 
our old favourites have arrived at or near their completion; but we hail the 
commencement of that splendid work, ‘‘ Wilkes’s Cathedrals.” 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 

Tue number and importance of these works render them well deserving of a 
separate place in our classification. We were glad to receive the first numbers 
of the Educational Magazine, and wish all success to the undertaking. When, 
too, we have time to enter at large on this vital subject, we hope to discuss the 
productions “‘ published under the Superintendence of the Glasgow Educational 
Association,” “ Hints for an Improved Course of Study at the University of 
Cambridge ;” and, also, a variety of Grammars, which have been forwarded to us 
for inspection. 


RELIGIOUS POETRY. 


1. Hymns for Young Persons. Parker. 1834. 

2. Three Hundred Psalms, and Six Hundred Hymns, adapted for Public Wor- 
ship. Islington. 

3. Psalms and Hymns, intended to be used as a Supplement to the New Version 
of Psalms. Islington. 

A oreat man said, according to the old story, “ let me write the ballads of a 

nation, and he who will may make the laws.” And if the songs which are cur- 

rent in a country have so much effect upon its politics, we believe that the 

psalms and hymns which are used in its churches exert scarcely a less influence 

in forming its tone of religious and spiritual sentiment. It is with this feeling 

that we have lately looked into several collections. The first of the three which 

we have here taken is quite unexceptionable and very good; and we are glad to 

see some of our modern poetry, smooth and pleasing, although, perhaps, some- 

what feeble, enlisted in the service of the sanctuary. The old morning hymn 


~ has, we think, been altered rather than improved; but we can never read the 


following lines without being sensible that they approach sublimity. 
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“ The day of wrath! that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
What power shall be the sinner's stay? 
How shall we meet that dreadful day? 

“ When, shrivelling like a parched scroll, 
The flaming heavens together roll ; 
When, louder yet, and yet more dread, 
Swells the high trump that wakes the dead ;— 


“ Oh, on that day, that dreadful day, 
When man to judgment wakes from clay, 
Be Thou the trembling sinner’s stay, 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away !” 
Hymns for Young Persons, p, 66, 


This collection, however, is rather designed for the benefit of young persons, 
than for the specific purpose of congregational singing. The other two have 
this latter character; and are commonly used, we believe, in the churches and 
chapels of the parish of Islington. They are divided into Psalms, and Hymns, 
Of several of the Psalms we are constrained to say, that they contain a positive 
misnomer. As Hymns, founded upon the Psalms, they might be received ; but 
as pretended versions or translations of the Psalms, they are only calculated to 
do mischief. With some justice, the infidel might sneer, and the scorner bring 
his accusation of folly or bad faith. No Christian, indeed, doubts that the 
Psalms exhibit almost a prophetic history of the Saviour, and-include unnum- 
bered allusions to his person and office; and, therefore, the reference to Bishop 
Horne in the preface to one of these collections is altogether superfluous. But, 
although the Psalms have an evangelical meaning, they have not, nor were in- 
tended to have, evangelical terms and names; nor is “ the evangelical use” of 
the Psalms augmented, by their adoption ; for they thus assume at least the ap- 
pearance of a pious fraud. We might take almost every one of the Psalms in 
this collection, but we have only room for the twentieth. Let our readers come 
pare it, verse by verse, with either of the translations in prose. 


“PSALM XX. 
FIRST PART. (vv. 1—4.) L. M. 
Victory of Messiah. 

“| Messran’s prayer the Lord attends, 
When all our guilt afflicts his soul : 
The Name of Jacob’s God defends, 
When o’er his head the billows roll. 

“2 Lo! from his sanc’try in the skies, 
His strength the suff’ring Lord sustains: 
Though on the Cross the Saviour dies, 
His cause from Zion he maintains. 
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Z “ 3 On Calv'ry’s mount, consuming fire 
ye Th’ accepted sacrifice declares : 
ae There he completes his heart's desire, 
4: 4 And to his throne the glory bears. 
i “4 Messiah reigns on Zion's hill, 
oe : f There shall his Church his triumphs prove: 
He reigns—his purpose to fulfil, 
His counsels of eternal love. 
SECOND PART. (vv.5—9.) L. M. 
The Saints’ Confidence in Messiah's Victory. 
a “1 Jesus, with thy salvation blest, 
ae We yield the glory to thy Name: 


Fix’d in thy strength, our banners rest, 
With joy thy vict’ry we proclaim. 

2 Jehovah hears—he hears thy prayer, 
The prayer on which our hope relies : 
Thy Cross salvation shall prepare, 
From his right-hand thy vict’ries rise. 

“3 Vain is the fiery steed for trust, 

The rattling chariot, or the sword : 
In Thee our confidence we boast, 
Jesus, Messiah, conq’ring Lord ! 

‘4 Safe shall we stand, nor yield to fear, 
When sinners with their hopes shall fall : 
Save, Lord! O King Messiah, hear! 
Hear, Mighty Saviour, when we call !” 


Now, where do we find “ Jesus,” or “ the Cross,” or “ Calvary’s mount ?” 
And what can be the good of thus attempting to prove too much? Why, having 
a right cause, must we so mismanage or spoil it, as to put ourselves in the wrong? 
What can be the result of such over-statements, but an imputation of falsehood, 
where there is only exaggeration; but a charge of unfair interpolation, where 
there is only a lamentable lack of judgment? What can be the propriety of de- 
stroying the very character of the Prophetical Psalms, by turning bold and 
figurative allusions into actual and literal declarations, which were never made? 

We turn to the Hymns. Here, again, we have no doubt either of the good 
intentions, or of the injurious imprudence. Many are unobjectionable; some 
are beautiful. But we would put it seriously to the sober piety and discretion 

ES of Churchmen, what kind of religious notions will be probably engendered by 
ae strains, almost amatory, when sung by the crowded and excited congregations of 
| Chapels in the evening? Of the third Collection, Hymn XXIX begins— 


“ Jesus, refuge of my soul, 
To thy sheltering arms I fly.” 
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Hymn LXIX begins— 


“ QO! for a sweet inspiring ray, 
To melt this stubborn stone away ; 
And thaw with beams of love divine 
This heart, this frozen heart of mine.” 


Hymn XLII proceeds as follows :— 
“ To Jesus, the crown of my hope, 
My soul is in haste to be gone ; 
Oh bear me, ye cherubim, up, 
And waft me away to his throne? 


My Saviour, whom absent I love; 
Whom, not having seen, I adore ; 
Whose Name is exalted above 
All glory, dominion, and power! 


Dissolve Thou these bonds that detain 
My soul from its portion in thee; 
And strike off this adamant chain, 
And set me eternally free. 


When that happy era begins; 

When array’d in thy beauties I shine, 
Nor grieve any more by my sins _~ 
The bosom on which I recline ; 


Oh then shall the veil be remov'd, 

And round me new glories be pour’d : 

I shall meet Thee, whom absent I lov’d; 

I shall see whom, unseen, I ador’d, &c. &c, 


We might adduce other specimens: and we might say much more. But we 
have already cited the opinion of Dr. Shuttleworth, as to the mischief and in- 
decency of addressing a Divine Being with too great familiarity: and we now 
prefer to quote the recorded opinion of Bishop Heber; quite concurring in his 
sentiments, and being quite unable to improve his language. Bishop Heber, as 
is well known, had himself made a collection of Hymns; and in speaking of 
them, he says, 

* In one respect, at least, he hopes the following poems will not be found re- 
prehensible ; no fulsome or indecorous language has been knowingly adopted ; 
no erotic addresses to Him whom no unclean lips can approach; no allegory, ill 
understood and worse applied. It is not enough, in his opinion, to object to such 
expressions, that they are fanatical ; they are positivel per my When our Saviour 
was on earth, and in great humility conversant with mankind; when he sat at 
the table, and washed the feet, and healed the diseases of his creatures, yet did 
not his disciples give him any more familiar name than Master, or Lord; and 
now that he is seated at the right hand of his Father’s majesty, shall we address 
him with ditties of embraces and passion, or in language which it would be dis- 

aceful in an earthly sovereign to endure? Such expressions, it is said, are taken 


m Scripture; but even if the original application, which is often doubtful, 
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were clearly and unequivocally ascertained, yet though the collective Christian 
church may be very A te ota personified as the spouse of Christ, an application of 
such language to Christian believers is as dangerous as it is absurd and unau- 
thorised. Nor is it going too far to assert, that the brutalities of a common 
swearer can hardly bring — into more sure contempt, or more scandalously 
— the a — is above or pe name in heaven and earth, than certain 
ithets applied to Christ, in some of our popular collections of religious “94 
Life of. eber, p. 49, 50. 


Mr, Knox, in his Remains, vol. i. pp. 203, 204, speaking of the Psalms, 
and carrying his objection to rhythmical versions, or, as he hints, “ supplanta- 
tions” of them, much farther than ourselves, thus delivers himself:— 

“ The worthy, but, in this instance, I must think, much mistaken Dr. Watts, 
undertook to give them what he called an elic dress. Were they not, 
already, what the skill of heaven had made them? and, being, of all other parts 
of the Old Testament, the most extensively and sublimely prophetical; and 
referring, in every part of them, not only to what has taken place, but to what 


| is $y to be accomplished; who, on , nay, what angel from heaven, had a 
ng 


t to strip them of their divinely significant drapery, and send them forth into 
the world, clothed in the narrow notions, and yet narrower language, of short- 
sighted man? The only other portion of the ancient Scriptures, which, in pro- 
phetical importance, could be compared to them would be the prophecy of Isaiah; 
and, perhaps, even this (as might, possibly, be shown) but to a certain extent, 
and in a certain measure; yet, how strange would it be thought, to introduce a 
modernized imitation,—made for the professed purpose of assimilating his lan- 
guage to that of St. Paul, in order that it might be substituted, on all public oc- 
casions, in the room of the holy Prophet's own inimitable effusions.” 


And is nothing to be done? Can nothing be done? Ought nothing to be 

done? 
Poems. By Louisa Anne Twamley. Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 

A vo.ume bearing the impress of high and varied talents. It consists of poems, 
embellished with original illustrations, drawn and etched by the authoress. The 
poems are full of youthful sensibility, and, in many parts, of youthful genius; the 
illustrations seem to us beautiful. But we can only notice the volume thus cur- 
sorily; as itis only here and there that the lyre is tuned to sacred themes, 


AMERICAN WORKS, 

Tue labours of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, raising up its 
mounds and barriers against the inroads of Popery and Unitarianism, of infide- 
lity and fanaticism, can hardly be appreciated at their real value. We have now 
before us some fresh and excellent discourses of Bishop Doane, “‘ The Christian 
Pastor,” “‘ The Convocation at Miletus.” 

Among the American works we might also mention “ The Heart, &c.” by 
a Presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal Church ; ‘‘ New England, delineated by 
one of her Sons:"" and “ Researches, Philosophical and Antiquarian, concerning 
the Aboriginal History of America, by J. V. M‘Culloch, Junior, M.D. But to 
these we may return. All other things, for the present, at least, must stand over, 


nted by C, and Beli Yard, Temple Bar, London. 
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